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MAJOR HERBERT EDWARDBS'’S YEAR ON THE PUNJAB FRONTIER.* 


Tue present age is pre-eminently the 
age of military writers. In the days of 
Cincinnatus, when the campaign was 
over, the laurelled soldier subsided 
again into the country gentleman ; he 
exchanged his weapons of war for the 
ee or the reaping-hook, and 
eft to others the office of chronicling 
the deeds he had contributed to render 
famous. Now he more frequently as- 
sumes this task himself; and if com- 
petent to the undertaking, there is no 
one on whom it can devolve with equal 
propriety. When a distinguished oflicer 
becomes the faithful historian of events 
he has himself directed, witnessed, or 
participated in, he doubles the value 
of his services, intwines another en- 
during leaf with his chaplet of honour, 
and establishes an additional claim on 
the gratitude of hiscountrymen. “ Tam 
marti quam mercurio,” is a motto of 
high pretension, when fairly won by 
the wearer. 

To wield the pen and the sword with 
equal dexterity; to describe clearly 
and truthfully with the one, what has 
been accomplished with daring valour 
by the other, requires a rare admixture 
of abilities; an amalgamation of op- 
posite elements seldom concentrated in 
the same individual. Czsar'’s Com- 
mentaries, in earlier times; the Duke 
of Wellington’s Despatches, as com- 
piled by Colonel Gurwood, and Sir 
William Napier’s Peninsular War, in 
recent annals ; may, perhaps, be cited 
as the most brilliant examples of this 
unusual combination. We shall scarcely 
go so far as to enrol Major Edwardes’s 
book with this illustrious phalanx ; but 
if we place it in the very next rank, 


’ 


“* proximus sed intervallo,” which posi- 
tion we honestly think it is entitled to 
and will arrive at, he will find himself 
surrounded by worthy rivals and confe- 
derates, with whose names he can never 
blush to have his own associated. Na- 
pier, in a strain of high and flattering, 
but not undue eulogium, has often 
been designated the modern Thucydi- 
des, Xenophon, or Tacitus. We once 
heard all this transcended by (as we 
think) the most brilliant compliment 
admiration ever tendered to genius, 
Arguing with a friend on the compa- 
rative merits of the old Greek and 
Roman military historians, and with 
much difference of opinion, our oppo- 
nent exclaimed, at last, in a climax of 
enthusiasm :— 

“ Polybius excels them all; Poly- 
bius is the Naprer of antiquity.” 

It has been often objected that au- 
tobiographies of every kind are sus. 
picious documents, to be received with 
ample qualification, inasmuch as the 
fallibility of man inclines him to lean 
with undue favour to his own views and 
opinions, and to embellish his personal 
actions with an exaggerated colouring. 
But this, fairly examined, is rather a 
cavil than a sound objection. He may 
not exactly, when writing of himself, 
tell the whole truth, and nothing but 
the truth,as if every sentence was de- 
livered on oath in a court of justice; 
or lay bare the entire machinery of his 
mind, as if dissected by the scalpel of 
the anatomist ; but he knows more of 
himself, and has a more distinct im- 
pression of the agencies which sway 
him, and the causes which impel him 
to act, than any other person can pos- 
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sibly obtain by indirect communica- 
tion at scattered intervals. He has 
more at stake, and a greater interest 
in not mis-stating facts, than the pos- 
thumous compiler, who writes from the 
materials supplied to him, repeats what 
has been disclosed by the performers 
in the drama, and guesses at what they 
have withheld. The autobiographer, 
on the whole, is the best evidence in 
the case he speaks to; his testimony is 
direct:rather than circumstantial ; he 
is a primary witness, and not a se- 
condary one, 

Another feature is, to a certain ex- 
tent, inseparable from writings of this 
class: the appearance of egotism, most 
difficult to suppress when the relater is 
at the same time the subject of bis 
story. Ifa modern writer endeavoured 
to escape from this Scylla, as Cesar 
does by assuming the less pretending 
third person, instead of the more offen- 
sive first, the chances are, he would 
founder on a more entangling Charyb- 
dis, and incur the charge of intolerable 
and ludicrous presumption. 

No author can divest his mind en- 
tirely of prejudice, or notions peculiar 
to himself. This is impossible. The 
human faculties are too active, too 
varied, and discursive, to become mere 
reflecting mirrors, presenting only the 
object placed before them, in rigid 
identity. No matter whether the 
writer is treating of his own res geste, 
or recording the achievements of others, 
his personal feelings and opinions will, 
in his own despite, obtrude themselves 
into his works. Lord Byron, who, with 
all his eccentricities, was a keen judge 
of almost everything—a sort of English 
Horace in the nineteenth century, com- 
mends prejudice in an historian. In 
a note on Mitford’s Greece, he says:— 
*‘ Having named his sins, it is but fair 
to state his virtues: learning, labour, 
research, wrath and partiality. I call 
the latter, virtues in a writer, because 
they make him write in earnest.” This 
is prejudice with a vengeance in Lord 
Byron himself, unless he merely meant 
it as a smart saying. All men indite 
according to their “ gifts.” Lucan, 
with republican bias, in his ‘ Phar- 
salia,” deifies Cato, and depreciates 
Cesar. Hume's palpable leaning to 
the Stuarts forces his acute mind on 
weak reasoning, while it disfigures 
and invalidates his history. Doctor 
Jolinson, one of the best and wisest of 
men, distorts, by violent prejudices, his 
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most valuable work, the ‘* Lives of the 
Poets,” in more than one remarkable 
instance ; while, on the other hand, 
his personal regard for Savage has in- 
vested with undying interest the his- 
tory of an ungrateful sensualist, who, 
though persecuted and unfortunate, 
there is good reason to think, was an 
impostor also. 

Then we are assured frequently, al- 
though it sounds a little paradoxical, 
that eye-witnesses, particularly of bat- 
tles, are unsafe authorities, as they sel- 
dom agree in their accounts of the 
same event ; and that a dozen persons, 
each describing the one action, will 
furnish as many different versions. 
These ingenious reasoners maintain, 
that the officers engaged, whether in 
command, or subordinate, from the in- 
cessant smoke of artillery and small 
arms, the inequality of the ground, the 
vast extent of space occasionally oc- 
cupied, and the complicated nature of 
the maneeuvres, can see or know very 
little beyond what passes in their im- 
mediate vicinity. This may be true, 
as regards minute details, but not as 
to results, or decisive features. The 
general-in-chief must know, better than 
any one else, what were his own exact 
combinations, and how far they have 
been frustrated or carried out. Marlbo- 
rough, at Oudenarde, announced to his 
staff the complete success of all his move- 
ments, and the certain issue of’ the bat- 
tle, before those about him could dis- 
tinguish that it was fairly begun. His 
eagle-eye saw everything at a glance. 
Who but himself could have described, 
with equal accuracy, the operations of 
the day? The rapid and perpetual 
motion of the commander odne in a 
wider range of the field than belongs 
to the more stationary post of the ge- 
neral of brigade, the colonel of a bat- 
talion, or the regimental subaltern; but 
not one of these can be mistaken as to 
the leading facts. Every one knows, 
when the affair is decided, whether he 
is in pursuit or retreat; whether he 
holds the ground he stood on in the 
morning, or has been driven from it ; 
whether he has changed front or flank, 
voluntarily, or by compulsion ; and 
finally, whether he has carried the 
breach he was led up to storm, or has 
been hurled back, and left half-smo- 
thered in the ditch. 

Sir Walter Scott, in a letter to Miss 
Joanna Baillie, quoted by Lockhart, 
says, ‘*I don’t know why it is, I never 
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found a soldicr could give me an idea 

of a battle. I believe their minds are 
too much upon the ¢actique to regard 
the picturesque, just as the lawyers care 
very little for an eloquent speech at the 
bar, if it does not show good doctrine. 
The technical phrases of the military 
art, too, are unfavourable to convey a 
description of the concomitant terror 
and desolation which attends an en- 
gagement.” All this goes directly to 
the point, that soldiers are unlikely to 
write like poets; but if not figurative, 
they are at least faithful, and relate 
facts although unadorned by imagery. 

The un- milits ary historian, writing in 
the ease and leisure of his arm- chair, 
and perhaps after the interval of many 
years, has no better materials than the 
published despatches of the generals, 
the private letters, journals, and con- 
versations of the officers and soldiers, 
and other desultory materials, obtained 
from the actors in the busy scene. A 
second edition, a faded copy of what 
many disputed from the first as a faith- 
ful original. It is reasonable then to 
conclude, that when the soldier can 
write his own account of “his travel’s 
history,” with “the battles, sieges, 
fortunes he has pass’d,” his is not only 
the most interesting, but the most trust- 
worthy of contemporaneous records. 
This exordium may appear tedious or 
irrelevant, but we thought it essential 
to dwell a little on the value of mili- 
tary autobiographies in the abstract, 
before entering in detail on the review 
of the particular work we are now to 
introduce to our readers. 

Major Edwardes’s volumes come be- 
fore us with many recommendations. 
A little of the freshness has been lost 
by the unavoidable delay in their pub- 
lication. A year or two ago, the sub- 
ject matter filled men’s mouths, and 
was talked of with a more absorbing 
interest than it is at present. But it 
is still strongly invested with the charm 
of novelty, as treating of a country, 
and describing transactions, hitherto 
very imperfectly known. Many points 
of doubt are cleared up, and a good 
insight given us into the present social 
and political state of our late acquisi- 
tions on each bank of the Indus. All 
is written in a plain, unpretending, 
straightforward military style ; by no 
means deficient in either elegance or 
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force of diction, and perfectly intelligi- 
ble in every line. We are not mys- 
tified by affectation, or any exuberant 
display of Eastern metaphor, phrase- 
ology, or nomenclature; there is no 
studied exhibition of oriental le sarning, 
to render a glossary indispensable at 
the end of every sentence. We meet 
with no abuse of any one, no undue 
assumption of exclusive personal supe- 
riority ; but a disposition to do justice 
to all parties concerned, in a simple 
narrative of events. ‘The author is 
evidently of a buoyant, happy, con- 
tented te mperament, and wishes to 
render his readers as happy as himself. 
Young and successful, he looks on the 
bright side of life’s picture, and casts 
its shadows behind him. All this is 
wholesome and invigorating, and when 
we close the volumes, so far from being 
wearied by their perusal, we feel sorry 
they are not longer. Such short sen- 
tencesas the following leave a delightful 
impression on the mind; they are worth 
folios of morbid discontent, cynical 
bitterness, or eloquent and well-turned 
vituperation :— 


** Hoping, as I earnestly do, that many 
a young soldier, glancing over these 
pages, will gather heart and encourage- 
ment for the stormy lot before him, I 
desire, above all things, to put into his 
hand the staff of confidence in his fellow- 
man. 
‘‘The man who cannot trust others 
by his own showing, untrustworthy 
himself. Suspicious of all, depending 
on himself for everything, from the con- 
ception to the deed, the ground-plan to 
the chimney-pot, he will fail for want of 
the heads of hydra, and the hands of 
Briereus. If there is any lesson that I 
have learnt from life it is, that human 
nature, black or white, is better than 
we think it; and he who reads these 
pages to a close, will see how much faith 
have had oceasion to place in the 
rudest and wildest of their species, how 
nobly it was deserved, and how useless 
I should have been without it.”* 


Speaking of his Sikh companions and 
soldiers, he says :— 


“‘ Wild, barbarous, indifferent to hu- 
man life, they were yet free, simple as 
children ; brave, faithful to their master, 
sincere to their God. The crowded city 
has its virtues, but so has the desert 
and the mountain, and he who walks the 


* Vol. L, pp. 56, 57. 
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world aright will find something good 
wherever he finds man; and nothing bar- 
ren from Dan to Beersheba.”* 


Major Edwardes, in his preface, 
briefly states the purport and bearing 
of his work, which are fully maintained 
from the commencement to the conclu- 
sion :— 


**If any one expects to find in this 
book an attack on the governor-general, 
the commander-in-chief, the resident at 
Lahore, the board of control, or any one 
of the four-and-twenty directors of the 
Honorable East India Company, he is 
doomed to be disappointed. I have no 
grudge to pay off, no grievance to com- 
plain of, no official secret to betray, not 
even one little document to publish 
which could not be published consistently 
with my own honour, and that of the 
government I am proud to serve. The 
book is simply what it professes to be, the 
record of a busy year, on an important 
frontier, in a country, and at a crisis, 
which have excited the national attention 
of Englishmen.” 


The author of this book is one 
among the very rare instances of a 
young officer of inferior rank obtaining 
an important and independent military 
command, with the legislative admi- 
nistration of a considerable province. 
He was merely a lieutenant in the 
Bengal European Fusiliers when the op- 
portunity offered itselfto him. India is 
perhaps the only field where this could 
happen. The paucity of English offi- 
cers has often there called into promin- 
ence the energies which might otherwise 
have wasted in regimental obscurity. 
Clive, the future conqueror of P lassey, 
and the founder of our Eastern Em- 
pire, was only a captain when he first 
became known to history. Arriving 
in India, with neither pe ‘rsonal inter. 
est nor family connexions, Lieutenant 


Edwardes was appointed to the staff 


of Lord Gough, during the sangui- 
nary struggle on the Sutlej. Here he 
served his novitiate, was wounded and 
distinguished. It was an active ap- 
prenticeship, and, as he himself said, 
on the occasion of a dinner given to 
him after his return, in his native 
county of Shropshire, ‘* the man who 
rides by the side of Hugh, Viscount 
Gough, during a campaign, is not 
likely to have much idle time on his 
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hands.” He was selected for the ap- 
pointment which opened to him the 
road to higher distinction, from a con- 
viction on the part of his superiors that 
he was equal to the task. In a note in 
the second volume he says :— 


**T landed in India in January, 1841, 
without either friends or interest; and 
for the instruction of those who think it 
is of no use to study either the lan- 
guages, history, or policy of British 
India, unless the "Gov ernor-General hap- 
pens to be their grandfather, I record 
the fact, that at the close of 1845 I was 
promised the first vacancy in the Judge 
Advocate General’s department of the 
Bengal Presidency, and have good rea- 
son to believe that I was to have had 
the second under the Governor General's 
Agent, on the north-western frontier ; 
but before either of these occurred, his 
Excellency the Commander -in- Chief, 
then Sir Hugh Gough, Bart., honoured 
me by making me an aide-de- -camp on 
his personal staff—a step to which I 
gratefully acknowledge that I am in- 
debted for all the opportunities of suc- 
eceding years.” 


It is not often in our service that men 
are chosen because of their capability. 
The maxim of Napoleon, la carriere 
ouverte aux talens, has found no gene- 
ral sympathy with our magne ates in 
command, Interest in the British 
army is a more potent lever than 
merit, and good fortune, perhaps, a 
more influential agent than either. 
But it sometimes happens that talent 
gets the lead, and then the judgment of 
the choice invariably vindicates itself. 
The late wars in the Punjab afford 
several honourable instances of this, 
the case immediately before us stand- 
ing in the very foremost file: doubt- 
less, many more wait but a similar 

opportunity—and opportunity i 1s every- 
thing. 

Some recent croakers and alarmists 
are pleased to designate our young 
officers, generally, as ‘‘ brainless cox- 
combs,” ‘perfumed like milliners,” 
fit only for the ball-room, the gaming- 
table, or the race-course : but the Ed- 
wardses, Lumsdens, Broadfoots, Tay- 
lors, Lakes, Nicholsons, Abbotts, and 
others, of recent Indian celebrity, 
stand forth as brilliant instances to 
falsify this ill-judged and unfounded 
censure. The young aristocrat of the 


* Vol. II. pp. 728, 729. 
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Guards, who lounges on the steps of 
his club to-day, would mount a breach 
to-morrow as carelessly as he smokes 
his cigar. He would exchange his list- 
lessness for energy, with the call of the 
bugle or the first salvo of artillery. 
The spirit of the gentleman and the 
soldier is inherent in the inward man, 
although the outward case may be a 
little too costly and delicate. We wish, 
in the meantime, he would study his 
profession, to fit him for its exercise 
when the hour of action comes, and 
learn the rudiments of the art military. 
During a passage to India, half the 
time wasted in smoking, playing at 
whist or backgammon, and doing no- 
thing, would suffice to give him some 
knowledge of Hindostanee, and a little 
insight into the theory of his profes- 
sion. Above all, we recommend him 
to read this book, from which he will 
derive many useful hints. The fol- 
lowing paragraph, in particular, should 
be extracted by all military neophytes, 
and pasted into the fly leaf of their 
Hoyle’s Games, Army List, or Racing 
Calendar. 

Lieutenant Edwardes was instructed 
by the resident at Lahore to erect a 
good mud fort,* or citadel, in a subju- 
gated district (the Valley of Bunnoo), 
and thus expresses his regret at his 
deficient knowledge of engineering :— 


“Tt may easily be conceived how 
much I felt the want of a military edu- 
cation, and that practical knowledge of 
field fortification, which every cadet ac- 
quires (if he has got any sense, and 
wishes to be a soldier and not a clothes- 
horse for red jackets) at either Addis- 
combe or Sandhurst. I had not. had 
these advantages, and the consequence 
was, that, though holding the commis- 
sion of a lieutenant in an army belong- 
ing to the most civilized nation of the 
nineteenth century, I was driven to imi- 
tate the system of fortification which 
one of the most barbarous races of Asia 
may have inherited, for aught I know, 
from the architects of Babel.”—Vol. L, 
pp. 162, 163. 


At the end of the first Sikh war 


* Shakspeare says, ‘‘ What’s in a name?” 
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much difference of opinion was ex- 
sressed as to the sound policy of Lord 
lardinge, in not at once annexing the 
Punjab to British India, and setting 
aside the corrupt and_ treacherous 
government of the native princes. 
Many thought the leniency which left 
them in power a false step; while 
others praised the moderation which 
spoke so loudly for British magnani- 
mity. There was much satisfaction 
evinced by the maudlin sentimentalists, 
who thought the Ameers of Scinde 
**very ill-used gentlemen,” forgetting 
that a barbarous enemy believes in 
nothing but a sound thrashing, fol- 
lowed by condign punishment. Re- 
fined notions of right and wrong are 
thrown away on him, and, in all cases, 
he attributes forbearance or generosity 
to weakness. 

Here is decidedly, for once, a rule 
without an exception. If philanthropy 
says no, let practical experience de- 
cide. But every one foresaw that, 
sooner or later, the measure of an- 
nexation must be adopted. Major 
Edwardes disposes of the question by 
showing that it was then impracticable. 
The force available was insufficient for 
the purpose; and this conclusion he 
rests on the combined judgment of 
three great military authorities, Lord 
Hardinge, Lord Gough, and Sir Char- 
les Napier. The Sikhs, though beaten 
and dispersed at Moodkee, Ferozeshu- 
hur, Aliwal, and Sobraon, were neither 
broken-spirited nor annihilated. ‘The 
fight was not thoroughly taken out of 
them, as they afterwards proved. It 
required several rough handlings, with 
the crowning lesson of Goojerat, to 
convince them that British armies 
were invincible. ‘The course of events 
brought all this about, and played the 
game into our hands without the risk 
of losing a single trick by precipitation. 
Another point is also settled on which 
there has been variety of speculation : 
the fidelity or importance of Gholab 
Singh, the Maharajah of Cashmere. 
Major Edwardes satisfies us of what we 
always suspected, that this wily old 
trimmer, who has steered his boat with 


The untravelled reader who has no 


knowledge of ‘“‘mud forts” but from the pages ofa book, may, probably, form a 
very inaccurate idea of these peculiar structures of defence, and undervalue their 


importance because there is something undignified in the name. 


But any Indian 


officer can undeceive him; or, should* he ever become personally acquainted with 
them, or lead up a column to carry one by storm, he will change his opinion, and 


find them both imposing in appearance and formidable in strength. 
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some dexterity, but more good luck, 
thi ough a succession of storn s, shoals, 
and breakers, is neither to be a ya 
nor feared—a doubiful engage and no 
a very dangerous enemy ; svely 
faithful, and cert: iinly not formidable 
his hour of consequence has nt 
away, and his power, whether for good 
or evil, appears to have been egre- 
giously overrated. With no settled 
principle but self-interest, he is likely 
enough, some day or other, to commit 
himself by an overt act, and then, a 
division from Lahore or Umritzir, un- 
der Sir John Littler, or Sir Walter 
Gilbert, will relieve him from his 
mountain sovereignty, and bring Cash- 
mere shawls into the market as plenti- 
ful as blackberries. 

The reader of these volumes, be- 
fore he sits down and opens the first 
page, should take out the accompany- 
ing map, unfold and lay it before 
him, and kee p his eye ‘continually 
glancing over it, from the 
ment to the end. 


commence- 
If he neglects this, 
the author himself cautions him, that 
he may as well read Persian. The 
first volume treats principally of the 
peaceful subjugation of the 
Bunnoo, and some adjacent districts. 
The second is more exclusively de- 
voted to the “pride, pomp, and cir- 
cumstance” of war, the battles which 
preceded the investment of Mooltan, 
with the defeat and capture of the 
treacherous assassin, Moolraj. The 
latter portion is the more exciting, 
stirring, and brilliant, but the former 
is by far the most interesting. War 
dazzles the mind and takes the judg- 
ment captive; its outward splendour 
throws into the background its inhe- 
rent deformity. The hero of the day 
is followed by shouting multitudes, and 
the gore which stains his chariot is 
concealed by the laurels which encircle 
it. But the bloodless conqueror is a 
more permanent benefactor to his ge- 
neration, and can look back on the 
result of his labours with a more un- 


ruffled conscience, a higher feeling of 


pride, and a deeper sense of unmingled 
satisfaction. 

In the short space of three months, 
Major Edwardes, avoiding actual con- 
flict, reduced to order and subjection 
a district inhabited by ignorant, super- 
stitious, and hostile races, who lived in 
perpetual warfare and mutual aggres- 
sion ; acknowledged no sovereign, 5 and 
bowed to no laws, but when coerced by 


valley of 
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an invading army; and sought no means 
of improving their condition beyond 
the primeval resources of robbery and 
plunder. They were nominally subject 
to the Sikh government of Lahore, 
under chen, and in whose name, Ma- 
jor Edwardes was acting; but their 
was strictly nominal, and 
they heeded no tax gatherers but the 
musket and sabre. The practical en- 
gines with which the British officer ac- 
complished this sweeping reform were 
argument and remonstrance, backed 
by a native force of irregulars, brave 
and adventurous enough, but of doubt- 
ful fidelity, and not particularly at- 
tached to their own authorities. This 
force he raised and disciplined himself, 
held them together by personal influ- 
ence, feeding and paying them out of 
the revenues of the country they oc- 
cupied. His firm, clear reasoning, 
supported by evidence that he had 
means at hand to compel what he ad- 
vised, if necessary, induced these law- 
less tribes to level to the groundall their 
strongholds, amounting to nearly four 
hundred forts; to live in amity in- 
stead of perpetual warfare, and to 
cease from preying on each other; to 
surrender their arms; to pay regular 
imposts, to assist in building a citadel 
to ensure their own subjugation ; ; and 
finally, to lay the foundations of a new 
capit al, as a central mart for their own 
improvement. A great undertaking, 
eee with skill and perseve- 
very limited resources, and in 
an ine redibly short space of time, 
There are few achievements in his- 
tory entitled to higher praise, or more 
enduring fame. Comp: are this with 
the -gigantie efforts of France in the 
conquest and colonisation of Algeria; 
the enormous and well disciplined re- 
gular army employed ; the vast mate. 
riel of war in all its de »partments ; the 
slow progress; the twenty years of in- 
cessant battles and unnecessary cruel- 
ties; the heedless. expenditure of life 
and treasure—and the two instances 
mark with a superiority of which Eng- 
lishmen may justly feel proud, the dif- 
ference between the two leading na- 
tions of Europe, in the power of ren- 
dering conquest an advantage to the 
victor, and a source of happiness to the 
vanquished. For drawing this parallel 
we may be accused by some of national 
prejudice, besotted ignorance, or a mis- 
chievous desire to foment the wrath of 
our Gallic neighbours, and hasten the 


obedience ec 


nance, 
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bursting of the thunderbolt by which 
Sir Francis Head and others have lately 
informed us we are shortly to be dashed 
to atoms. We disclaim all such narrow 
ideas or mischievous intentions, only 
we see no reason to gloss over a salu- 
tary truth, teeming with instruction, 
and which all who look closely at the 
subject will feel the importance of. 

When Major Edwardes commenced 
building the fort or citadel of Duleep- 
gurh,* now perhaps the strongest and 
most imports int post on the farther 
side of the Indus, he had, as we ob- 
served before, no technical or practical 
knowledge of engineering, and in his 
motly armament but one European 
officer associated with him, from whom 
he could derive either advice or assist- 
ance — General Cortlandt ; a gallant 
soldier, who seems to have proved him- 
self on this, and on many other equally 
important occasions, a steady, active, 
and able coadjutor. 


‘We put our heads together,” says 
the major, “and made the best we could 
of the matter. Sitting up in my tent, 
one bitter cold night, with scale and 

compass, pen and paper, we planned and 
elevated, and built up and knocked down, 
and dug imaginary ditches, and threw 
out flanking bastions, till, in our own 
opinion, we made the place very little 
inferior to Gibraltar. The militar y 
reader will judge from the annexed plan 
whether he would like to have the job 
of taking it.” 


The plan shows the fort to have been 
admirably well constructed, in a cen- 
tral position, chosen with skill, and to- 
tally uncommanded ; close to the most 
important commercial river in. the 
country, the Khooroum ; within a mile 
of the existing capital, called Bazaar, 
and scarcely a stone’s throw from the 
great canal, the waters of which could 
fill the ditches whenever required. The 
wells, magazines, and commissariat 
stores were > all carefully looked to, and 
placed in the most secure and avail- 
able situations. 


‘* The inner fort or citadel was to be 
one hundred yards square, its walls 
twenty feet high (including rampart of 
six feet), and nine feet thick. It was to 
be surrounded by a deep, dry ditch. The 
outer fort or cantonment, eighty yards 
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from the inner one, its walls ten feet 
high, and six feet thick, and the whole 
surrounded with another ditch about 
thirty feet deep. The citadel was to 
contain lines for one native regiment, a 
magazine, and a commandant’s house, 
which I intended to occupy if I stayed 
that year in Bunnoo. In the middle was 
to be a well. Four heavy guns were to 
mount the four inner bastions. The 
cantonment, or outer fort, was to con- 
tain lines for three more regiments of 
native infantry, one thous: and cavalry, 
two troops of hor se ar tillery, andeighty 
zumbooruhs, or camel-swivels. The 
two troops of horse artillery would be 
distributed in the four outer bastions, 
three guns in each.” 


This plan was closely adhered to in 
the execution; and had the bastions 
been angular, according to European 
rule, instead of round, which seems a 
favourite form in India, either Vauban 
or Cohorn might have acknowledged 
the work without risk of reputation. 
We cannot avoid here reverting pain- 
fully to a very different kind of struc- 
ture, erected for a somewhat similar 
purpose, in 1841; we mean the strag- 
gling, unmilitary, and untenable can- 
tonment at Cabul, planned and exe- 
cuted by regul: arly trained engineers, 
with all the applis inces and resources of 
a dise iplined army. Chosen, in utter 
defiance of every established rule, on a 
low, swampy spot, commanded on all 
sides, and in close vicinity, by hills or 
forts, every one of which latter should 
have been levelled with the ground as 
a preliminary defence. The force, too, 
was divided, instead of being kept to- 
gether; and to crown this series of 
blunders, the commissariat stores and 
magazine were, although the oversight 
appears almost incredible, outside the 
mainworks, and entirely detached from 
them. The loss of these very stores, 

early in the outbreak, led directly to 
the retreat and destruction of the army. 
Well might Lieutenant Eyre, in his 
« Military Operations at Cabul,” say, 
«*T cannot help adding, that almost all 
the calamities that befel our ill-starred 
force may be traced more or less to 
the defects of our position, and that 
our cantonment, whether we look at 
its situation or construction, must ever 
be spoken of as a disgrace to our mili- 
tary skill and judgment.” 


* So called in honour of the young Maharajah Duleep Singh, who was then sove- 


reign of the Punjab. 
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When Major Edwardes, during the 
infancy of his rising fortress, was daily 
threatened with a descent from the 
predatory Afghan tribes in the valley 
of the Dour, he set himself to work at 
once to ascertain precisely the extent 
of the danger, and to prepare resolutely 
for defence. We feel convinced he 


would have given a good account of 


the invaders had they attacked him. 
Let us extract his own words :— 


* AS to the invasion itself, we have 
three thousand infantry, one thousand 
cavalry, eighteen guns, and eighty zum- 
booruhs ; and ifthe whole of the thirty- 
five thousand Afghans were to come 
down, and be joined by the whole of 
Bunnoo, the most they could do would 
be to shut us into our fort. Ihave no 
doubt that an invasion is really in agita- 
tion, but doubt its being so extensive as 
described. We shall prepare for them 
all notwithstanding.” 


And again :— 


** All that seems to me proved is that 
the Dourees are intriguing with all the 
neighbouring tribes to get up an inva- 
sion; and this is sufficient to make us 
take great precautions, but affords no 
cause for the least anxiety. Our posi- 
tion is strong, if our people only know 
it. The great thing is to show no ap- 
prehension, and even conceal precau- 
tionary measures, if possible; for as 
long as our own soldiers are in good 
heart, they may defy all Cabul in the 
fort they have nearly finished.” 


How different is this clear and cool 
self-possession, from the want of fore- 
sight and blind security at Cabul, i in 
1841, where the authorities in com- 
mand neither believed in the insurrec- 
tion that was foretold, nor had the 
energy to adopt decisive measures 
when the critical moment arrived. 
When the head is weak the arm is 
powerless. Mere courage, without 
skill to direct it, may die gallantly on 
its post, but will seldom conquer. 
«The magic of one mighty mind ” can 
effect more marvels tha in the physical 
bravery of thousands. A day, an 
hour, of the commanding genius which 
won Asaaye, Meanee, or Aliwal, would 
have blotted out from our Indian 
annals their gloomiest chapter, and 
have changed the last despairing stand 


* Marmion, 
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at Gundamuk into a glorious field of 
triumph. When we think of this, 
memory calls up and applies the im- 
pressive lines in which the Minstrel of 
the North mourns over the disaster of 
Flodden :— 


** What vails the vain knight-errant's brand? 
O, Douglas, for thy leading wand! 
Fierce Randolph, for thy speed ! 
O! for one hour of Wallace wight, 

Or well-skilled Bruce, to rule the fight, 
And cry—‘ Saint Andrew and our right!’ 
Another sight had seen that morn— 
From Fate's dark book a leaf been torn, 
And Flodden had been Bannockburn !""* 


But it was ordered otherwise. A 
power beyond our control, and a wis- 
dom we are unequal to fathom, de- 
cided that the opposite lesson was 
more essential for us and for our 
rulers. 

Major Edwardes on two occasions 
had nearly perished by assassination. 
With other social reforms, he laboured 
hard to exterminate, among the rude 
people he was endeavouring to civilize, 
their natural prope nsity to murder one 
another on every tr ifling pretence, and 
enacted stringent laws with summary 
punishment. The average morals of 
the Bunnoochees may be estimated 
from the following anecdote :— 


**In the course of other business, 
Ursula Khan, a fine young lad, teen 
years old, son of one of the Souraunee 
Mullicks, came in to impart to me his 
own and his father’s uneasiness about 
past murders. ‘ What,’ he asked, ‘ is to 
be the law?’ I asked him, jokingly, 
‘What does it signify to a lad like you? 
How many men have you killed?’ He 
replied modestly, ‘Oh, I've only killed 
four, but father has killed eighty ! One 
gets accustomed to this state of society ; 
but in England what monsters of cruelty 
would this father and son be considered! 
Indeed, few people would like to be in 
the room with them; yet, ceteris pari- 
bus, in Bunnoo they are rather respect- 
able men.” 


An incident occurred about this 
time of rather a domestic character, 
and too interesting to be passed over 
in silence. Lieutenant Taylor, who 
had been summoned from his post at 
Peshawur to replace Major Edwardes 
during : a temporary absence, soon after 
his arrival addressed the followi ing note 
to his brother officer, which the Major 
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introduces with a frank, soldierlike 
avowal, that it adds much to the credit 
of his friend, though very little to his 
own :— 


“Sunday morning, 13th February, 1848. 

“My DEAR E.—Do you have service on 
a Sunday ? or if you do not, “will} you ? 
We are four Christians here ; and 
where the blessing is promised to the 
two or three that gather, surely it ought 
to be done. John Holmes* always “at. 
tended prayers at Peshawur, and was 
pleased to do so. Do not think that I 
wish to assume the Mentor, or that if 
you have any repugnance to the ar- 
rangement that I shall think you a 
worse man, or a worse Christian than 
myself or others. But I really think 
what I propose to be the duty of every 
man. I know how much happiness it 
leads to. Yours very sincerely, 

“R. C. TAayior.” 


Major Edwardes at first was startled 
a little at this proposal. He had rea- 
son to think this Colonel John Holmes, 
here introduced, although a faithful 
soldier, was a sort of Janus in matters 
of religion, whose notions on that very 
important subject appeared to slip on 
and off as easily as his accoutrements. 
It had never occurred to himself and 
General Cortlandt, when the only 
Christians in that wild district, to read 
together, although even in the most 
pressing emergency they suspended 
working at their fort on the Sabbath, to 
mark their reverence for the sacred 
day ; but when it was suggested to him 
to worship in concert with an apparent 
unbeliever, he remonstrated with his 
colleague, but finally yielded to his 
arguments. He says:— 


“T attempted to bring Taylor to my 
opinion, but he was too good to be 
ashamed of any body; and though much 
better aware of Holmes’s character than 
I was, and how little likely he was to 
reflect credit upon us, he still thought 
we might reflect some good on him. 
‘ What chance,’ he said, is there of his 
becoming better if you exclude him from 
your congregation? And how can we 
tell at what moment the truth may take 
effect upon him?’ So that it was for 
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sake of doing religious good 
that Taylor battled; and I was so 
struck with the charity and generosity 
of the motive, that I gave way. We 
had prayers in my tent ‘and Taylor was 
happy.” 


This is a very pleasing episode, and 
we know from our own early experience 
how seldom it occurs in the lives of 
young, enthusiastic soldiers. It was an 
-arnest of success, a solid base for all 
their future operations. 

In the district of Bunnoo, at Akra, 
and Kafr Kot,f and profusely scat- 

tered over other provinces of the Pun- 

jab, occur the remains of Greeco-Bac- 
trian cities, vestiges of the conquer- 
ing steps and permanent dominion 
of Alexander and his Macedonians. 
Everything in that country of which 
the origin is doubtful, or which in 
itself is either immense or wonderful, 
is attributed by the unlettered peasant 
to that unparalleled warrior. Pope, 
with more of poetic hyperbole than 
justice, designates Alexander ‘‘ Mace- 
donia’s madman.”{ In personal am- 
bition and love of combat, the physical 
excitement of battle, the certaminis 
gaudia (as Attila expresses it, in Cas- 
siodorus§), he may have bordered a 
little on the extravagant; but in the 
power and wisdom with which he con- 
solidated his conquests, the rapidity 
with which he substituted civilization 
and improvement wherever he found 
barbarism and ignorance, he showed 
more of method in his madness than 
any hero in the pages of antiquity. 
Even the Emperor Julian, in his cele- 
brated ‘ Supper of the Caesars,” allows 
Alexander to compete with the Roman 
worthies, and has some disposition to 
assign him the first place. 

Major Edwardes had little leisure to 
examine these ancient relics with the 
patient research of the antiquary, but 
he points them- out anxiously to the 
attention of the government for scien- 
tific investigation. When a few years 
of order and rapid improvement, under 
British rule, have made us more fa- 
miliar with these hitherto interdicted 
regions, the peaceful traveller will find 


* A half-caste, who held the rank of Colonel in the Sikh service. 
t “‘ The Infidel’s Dwelling,” in the vernacular of the country. 
‘‘ Heroes are much the same, the point ’s agreed, 
From Macedonia’s Madman to the Swede.” 


§ Quoted by Lord Byron, in his ‘* Ode on the Fall of Napoleon Bonaparte.” 


Essay on Man, Ep. iv. 
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ample materials to occupy his time and 
reward his labours ; and we shall look 
for more than one work on the subject 
teeming with novelty and instruction.* 

The ‘bres aking out of the rebellion of 
Moolraj unexpectedly, his barbarous 
murder of the two English officers, 
Messrs. Agnew and Anderson, with the 
intervention of acertain delay before the 
authorities at Lahore saw the necessity 
of sending a British army to bring 
matters to a conclusion, and the diffi- 
culty of assembling the force to be em- 
ployed ; all these circumstances called 
Major Edwardes away from his plans 
of legislative improvement and moral 
regeneration in Bunnoo, to the busy, 
bustling scenes of war, and afforded 
him the unlooked-for opportunity of 
fighting two general actions in the open 
field, both of which he won off-h: and, 
gallantly and skilfully. These events, 
however well-timed and brilliant in 
themselves, could not absolutely con- 
clude the war or bring the rebel to his 
knees; but they opex rated as powerful 
diversions, and gave time for the ar- 
rangements, on a greater scale, which 
were found to be indispensable. All 
might have been frustrated, or at least 
confounded and perplexed, but for 
the active measures which employed 
the enemy's force and held him com- 
pletely in check. 

In the first of these two battles, at 
Kineyree, where the frie _ army of 
the Nuwab of Bh: awulpoor (a faithful 
ally of the British) was attacked by 
the forces of Moolraj, Major Edwardes 
arrived hastily on the field, saw how 
matters were likely to go, from de- 
fective generalship. and the want of 
artillery, and that all depended on 
keeping the fight in abeyance until his 
own guns, under General Cortlandt, 
could come up, turn the tide, and 
equalize the chances. All this is given 
so clearly, vigorously, and in such ad- 
mirable strain, that we must indulge i in 
rather lengthened extracts in justice to 
the writer, and as an excellent speci- 
men of his power in describing one of 
the most important operations in his 
year of adventure :— 


** As I stepped on shore, and buckled 


the strap of my cap under my chin, I 
remember thinking that no Englishman 
could be beaten on the 18th June. Nor 
am I ashamed to remember that I be- 
thought me of a still happier omen, and 
a far more powerful aid—the goodness 
of my cause, and the God who defends 
the right. A young lieutenant who had 
seen but one campaign—alone, and with- 


out any of the means and appliances of 


such war as I had been apprenticed to, 
I was about to take the command in the 
midst of a battle, not only of the force 
whose courage I had never tried, but of 
another which I had never seen; and to 
engage a third, of which the numbers 
were uncertain, with the knowledge 
that defeat would immeasurably extend 
the rebellion which I had undertaken to 
suppress, and embarrass the govern- 
ment which I had volunteered to serve. 
Yet, in that great extreme, I doubted 
only for a moment—one of those long 
moments in which some angel seems to 
hold a microscope and show millions of 
things within it. It came and went 
between the stirrup and the saddle. It 
brought with it difficulties, dangers, re- 
sponsibilities, and possible consequences, 
terrible to face; butit left none behind. 
I knew I was fighting for the right, [ 
asked God to help me to do my ‘duty, 


and I rode on certain that he would do 
- 


On reaching the field Major Ed- 
wardes found all in confusion. The 
general of his allies telling his beads 
and muttering prayers in helpless i im- 
becility ; the enemy pouring on, and 
everybody’ s head anywhere but in the 
right place. There was not a moment 
to be lost. He called for writing 
materials, sent off two hasty notes to 
General Cortlandt to inform him that 
he thought he could hold this critical 
position till three p.m., but that by 
that time he must send guns, or the 
battle would be lost. These two notes 


were despatched at eight in the morn- 
ing :— 


“What [had engaged to do was to 
stave off Rung Ram’s army for seven 
hours. Those seven hours I should never 
forget if lived seven centuries. Every 
voice was for attack. Foujdar Khan, 
and one or two others, alone supported 
my opinion, that we must wait for Gene- 


ral Cortlandt’s guns. Happily I had 


* During the second Cabul campaign the monument erected by Alexander over his 
favourite steed Bucephalus, was passed by the British army in nearly as perfect a 
state as the day when it was erected. The officers of the 41st regiment showed the 
writer of this article various coins obtained on the spot, and some in excellent con- 


dition. 
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no doubt or misgiving in my own mind. 
Inever had a clearer conviction in my 
life than I had that day that [ was right, 
and they were wrong; and with a pa- 
tience which, in the ordinary affairs of 
life, I never had possessed, I strove 
hour after hour to calm that rash and 
excited throng, and assure them that 
when the proper moment should arrive, 
I myself would lead them on. And so 
I sat out those seven hours under a 
June sun, with no shade but that of a 
bush, and neither a drop of water nor a 
breath of air to lessen the intolerable 
heat.” 


The enemy at last were not to be kept 
back, but advanced with such an over- 
powering strength in cavalry and ar- 
tillery, that a desperate expedient be- 
ame necessary :— 


‘* Imploring the infantry to lie still yet 
a little longer, I ordered F oujdar Khan 
and all the chiefs and officers who had 
horses, to mount, and forming themselves 
intoa compact body, charge down onthe 
rebel cavalry, and endeav our to drive 
them back upon the foot. ‘ Put off the 
fight,” I whispered to Foujdar, ‘ or not 
a man of us will leave this field.’ 

‘* Gladly did those brave men get the 
word to do a deed so desperate; but 
with set teeth I watched them mount, 
and wondered how many of my choicest 
officers would come back 

‘* Spreading their hands to heaven, 
the noble band solemnly repeated the 
creed of their religion, as though it were 
their last act on earth; then passed their 
hands over their beards with the haugh- 
tiness of martyrs, and, drawing their 
swords, dashed out of the jungle into the 
ranks of the enemy’s horse, who, taken 
wholly by surprise, turned round and 
fled, pursued by Foujdar and his com- 
panions to within a few hundred yards 
of the rebel line, which halted to receive 
its panic-stricken friends. 

‘** The purpose was completely answer- 
ed.—At that moment of moments might 
be heard the bugle note of artillery in 
the rear. ‘ Hush!’ cried every voice ; 
while each ear was strained to catch 
that friendly sound once more. Again 
it sounds—again—and there is no mis- 
take. The guns have come at last, 
thank God! 

* Quick, quick, orderlies, and bring 
them up; there’s not a moment to be 
lost! Now, officers, to your posts; 
every one to his own standard and his 
own men. Let the infantry stand up 
and get into as good a line as the jungle 
will allow. Let none advance until I 
give the word; but when the word is 
given, the duty of every chief is this, to 
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keep the standard of his own retainers 
in a line with the standards right and 
left of him. Break the line and you will 
be beaten; keep it, and you are sure of 
victory. 

“« Away they scattered, and up sprang 
their shouting brotherhoods. Standards 
were plucked up and shaken in the 
wind; ranks closed, swords grasped, 
and matches blown; and the long line 
waved backwards and forwards with 
agitation, as it stood between the coming 
friend and coming foe. Louder and loud- 
er grew the murmur of the advancing 
rebel host; more distinct and clear the 
bugles of thefriendly guns. And now the 

rattling of the w heels is heard, the crack 

of whips, and clank of chains, as they 
labour to come up; the crowd falls back ; 
aroad is cleared; we see the foremost 
gun; and, amid shouts of welcome, it 
gallops to the front. 

‘Oh, the thankfulness of that mo- 
ment! The relief, the weight removed ; 
the elastic bound of the heart’s main- 
spring into its place after being pressed 
down seven protracted hours of waiting 
for a reinforcement that might never 
come! Now all is clear before us. Our 
chance is nearly as good as theirs, and 
who asks more ? 

“One, two, three, four, five, six guns 
had come ; and panting after them, with 
clattering cartridge-boxes, might be 
seen two regiments of regular infantry. 
It was well thought of by General Cort- 
landt, for I had only asked for guns; 
but he judged well, that two regiments 
would be worth their weight in gold at 
such a pinch. 

‘‘There was scant time for taking 
breath, for the enemy was close at hand; 
so bidding the guns come with me, the 
two new regiments to follow on the guns, 
and the whole irregular line advance 
steadily in rear, under command of 
Foujdar Khan, I led the artillery through 
the trees on to the cultivated plain be- 
yond: there we first saw the enemy’s 

line. 

**Round went our guns, and round 
went theirs : and in an instant, both were 
discharged into each other. It was a 
complete surprise, for the rebels be- 
lieved truly, that all the guns we had in 
the morning had left the field with the 
Daoodpotras ; and of the arrival of the 
others they wereignorant. Down sank 
their whole line among the long stalks 
of the sugar: and as we afterwards learnt 
from a Goorkha prisoner, the fatal word 
was passed, that the ‘Sahib had got 
across the river, with all his army, from 
Dera Ghazee Khan, and led them into an 
ambush.’ To and fro rode their as- 
tonished and vacillating colonels ; and 
while the guns maintained the battle, 
the intelligence was sent by swift horse- 
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men to the rebel general, Rung Ram, 
who, seated onan elephant, looked safely 
down upon the fight from the hills around 
the village of Noonir.” 


And now the battle went on in right 
earnest ; the guns on both sides played 
vigorously, and for the first and last 
time, the author says, in his short ex- 

erience of war, he saw hostile artil- 
ery firing grape into each other. ‘The 
action fiercely contested was won at 
all points; the enemy fled in confu- 
sion, hotly pursued, and leaving their 
guns, with the exception of two only, 
behind them in the possession of the 
victors :— 


‘Thus, without a general, without 
order, and without hope, the rebels were 
driven back upon Noondr; and having 
placed its sheltering heights between 
them and their pursuers, for a moment, 
they threw aside shame and arms, and 
fled, without once halting, to Mooltan. 
Few indeed would have reached that 
place, had I had any cavalry to carry 
on the pursuit; and as it was, the ca- 
valry of Nuwab Bhawul Khan maintain- 
ed it for some miles, and brought in 
two more guns at nightfall. Their camp 
at Noondr, and al] their ammunition, 
fell into our hands ; and the former fur- 
nished many of our irregular levies with 
tents for the first time. On our side, 
upwards of three hundred men were 
killed or wounded, in my own and the 
Nuwab’s forces, and the enemy left five 
hundred dead upon the field. And so 
ended the battle of Kineyree, which be- 
gan a little after seven, a. M., and was 
not decided till half-past four, p.m. At 
five, p. M., after nine hours’ constant ex- 
ertion of mind and body, under a fiery 
sun, I leave the reader to imagine the 
feelings of thankfulness with which I sat 
down at Noondr, on the very ground 
occupied by Moolraj’s armyin the morn- 
ing, and penned a hurried despatch to 
the resident, announcing our victory.” 


Two days after his second victory, 
at Suddoosim, Major Edwardes was 
suddenly ‘pulled up,” to use a com- 
mon-place although expressive phrase, 
by a casualty more distressing than a 
wound on the field ‘of battle; and in 
the full tide of his honourable success 
and exertions, extended for some weeks 
on a couch of suffering and inactivity. 
His brief account of this is given with 
such soldier-like firmness, and manly 
feeling, that to relate it in any words 
but his own, would weaken and do 
njustice to a very striking incident in 


his career. An alarm corroborated by 
a second report was given, that the de. 
feated army had rallied and were com- 
ing on again to give them battle :— 


“I had just loaded my pistols, and 
went on cramming them into my belt, 
while listening to the man’s report. The 
hammer of one got entangled, but with- 
out looking to see what was the matter, 
I seized the barrel in my right hand, and 
pulled the pistol into its place. A loud 
report, a short pang, and I had lost the 
use of my right handfor life! The ball 
had passed through the palm, and lodged 
in the floor at my foot. But there was 
no time for regrets.” 


Thealarm fortunately proved ground- 
less, and he thus continues :— 


‘** At first, I was reported dead, and 
Moolraj made a present to the messen- 
ger who brought the news ; burying me 
with the decent remark, that I was ‘a 
stout youth, and it was a pity I should 
be cut off so young.’ On hearing that I 
had only lost my hand, he probably took 
the present back again, and thrashed 
the messenger. After this accident I 
was twelve days without a doctor, at 
least, a European one. The native doc- 
tor of General Cortlandt’s troops sewed 
up my hand with a packing needle, and 
thought he had done a fine thing; but 
the agony it caused me I never can for- 
get ; for what, with the laceration of the 
wound, the tightness of the stitches, 
and the intense heat of the sun, inflamma- 
tion ensued, the hand swelled, the stitches 
grew tighter, and the pain greater, till 
at last 1 would have thanked either Lake 
or Cortlandt, if, instead of nursing me, 
they had drawn a sword and chopped 
the limb clean off. One day, too, a sym- 
pathising friend, in the Indian navy, came 
in to sce me, and intending to seat him- 
self on my bed, sat down on my wounded 
hand, which was stretched out on a 
pillow by my side, and then asked me, 
*How I did?’ At last, Dr. Cole ar- 
rived from Lahore, cut the stitches, and 
relieved me of all pain in a moment, 
though it was many weeks before I could 
put my hand in a sling; and in spite of 
all that surgical skill could do, I shall 
never grasp a sword again. ‘To a sol- 
dier, this is a great loss. On horse- 
back, in subsequent engagements, I have 
felt quite defenceless; and though it 
seldom falls to a commander's lot to be 
personally engaged, yet it may so hap- 
pen at any time; and itis not pleasant 
to know, to a certainty beforehand, that 
you have no chance of escape.” 


The battle of Suddoosam shut Mool- 
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raj up in his city and fortress of Mool- 
tan. Major Edwardes seems strongly 
impressed with the idea that imme- 
diately after this crisis, his own ir- 
regular force and that of the friendly 
Nuw: ab of Bhawulpoor, under Lieut. 
Lake (a worthy confederate), could 
have carried the place and finished 
the war without the intervention of 
the British army. All they required, 
he says, were a few heavy guns, a mor- 
tar battery, some sappers and miners, 
and an able engineer (he names Major 
Napier, a most distinguished officer), 
to plan the operations. At that time 
the defences of Mooltan were incom- 
plete, and much less formidable than 
they subsequently became; neverthe- 
less, judging by after events, we are 
better satisfied that the attempt was 
not made, In the words of one of the 
most distinguished Indian generals, 
Mooltan was “a hard nut to crack.” 
Moolraj and his officers fought with 
ropes round their necks, and he had 
gold in abundance wherewith to bribe 
fidelity. Major Edwardes might have 
tarnished his budding laurels by failure, 
or have thrown away life and brilliant 
prospects in an enterprise beyond his 
strength. We have far more pleasure 
in recording his promotion, and read- 
ing his animated pages, than we should 
have had in chronicling his fall, or 
subscribing to a monument to do 
honour to his memory. 

** Time and tide” have brought us 
now to the siege of Mooltan. ‘The 
last act of the eventful drama is about 
to commence. A formidable British 
force, under Major-General Whish, 
has invested the fortress. A Sikh 
army, under Sher Singh, is acting in 
co- operation, and the victorious troops 
of Edwardes and Lake are there toassist 
in the final triumph. Above 20,000 
men are collected for the enterprise. 
Moolraj trembles in his citadel, and 
the slow though certain hour of British 
retribution is close at hand. It is de- 
termined to carry the place by a coup 
de main. The attacking columns are 
standing impatient in their ranks, like 
greyhounds in the slips ; the comman- 
ders, all young and gallant men, burn- 
ing for ‘distinction—when, suddenly, 


Sher Singh, with his contingent, goes 
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over to the enemy, leaving a gap in the 
British position, and all the operations 
are part alyzed as if by a sudden lock- 
The general pauses, withdraws 
his advanced brigades, raises the siege 
in the moment of expected victory, con- 
centrates his force at a convenient dis- 
tance, but still close to the very suburbs 
of Mooltan,* shutting out all sup- 
lies or communication with the ad- 
Joining country from the enemy, and 
waits patiently the arrival of further 
reinforcements, and a heavy battering 
train, to proceed now according to es- 
tablished rules. An interval of three 
months elapses in comparative inac- 
tivity, and all the world are astonished. 
Various are the speculations and end- 
less the opinions as to the causes of this 
most unlooked for event. Major Ed- 
wardes sums them all up in one short 
and unanswerable sentence :— 


“ The sole and simple reason why the 
first siege of Mooltan was raised, was 
the treacherous desertion of Rajah Sher 
Singh and his army to the enemy on the 
morning of the 14th of September.”t 


The determination of the English 
general to withhold hisattack , although 
most trying to a gallant oflicer at such 
a moment, was unquestionably sound 
and soldier-like. Had he persevered, 
notwithstanding the treason of his aux- 
iliary, he might still have carried the 
place. British warriors, led by such 
men as he had selected to command 
his brigades, could have done any- 
thing ; but the prize would have been 
dearly won, and the loss of life, in all 
probability, something fearful to think 
of. A British soldier’s life is not to be 
sported with or dashed against every 
wall as a thing of trifling moment. In 
the balance of military value it weighs 
down the tenth legionary of Cesar, 
or the Imperial Guard of Napoleon. 
There are occasions, in war, when a 
general, investing animportant fortress, 
fights with his watch in his hand, and, 
in the face of a superior enemy, must 
snatch away his conquest against time or 
notat all. The Dukeof Wellington was 
placed precisely in this predicament at 
Ciudad Rodrigo, Badajos, and Burgos; 
in all these cases it was absolutely 
necessary to war ags ainst rules, and 


*It was erroneously supposed that he had retreated thirty miles. 
t During the second siege a regiment of Major Edwardes’s own division deserted 


to the enemy, and also at a very critical moment. 
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take the bull by the horns. At Mool- 
tan there was no such emergency, it 
was a simple question of date; and de- 
lay, without endangering ultimate suc- 
cess, preserved hundreds of gallant 
men who live for future glory. 

Two very remarkable instances of de- 
sertion in battle, similar to that of Sher 
Singh, occurred at Bosworth Field, in 
1485, and at Leipzig, in 1815; and 
in both these cases brought destruction 
on the side betrayed. At Bosworth, 
the treachery of the Stanleys uncover- 
ed both the flanks of Richard's army, 
gave the superiority in numbers to his 
opponent, | and neutralized entirely his 
own superior skill and courage. It was 
impossible to foresee or rectify the evil 
consequences ; all that rem: 1ined was a 
desperate charg ge, a despairing rush, one 
last struggle f for victory, by slaying his 
rival in single combat—and a soldier’s 
death alone amidst a host of enemies. 
Richard was unscrupulous of blood, 
and an usurper if you will; but he was 
a daring spirit, and i in moral turpitt ide 
not much below the scale of his suc- 
cessor. At Leipzig, on the second day, 
Napoleon, although outnumbered by 
more than two to one, held all his po- 
sitions, and looked stoutly for the re- 
sult; when the Saxon army, posted in 
his centre, wheeled off in a mass, leav- 
ing an extensive gap in the French 
line, threw their weight into the ranks 
of the enemy, and turned their artil- 
lery on their former friends. No ge- 
neralship, no human effort could re- 
trieve this at such a crisis of such a 
battle ; and the sun of Napoleon went 
down that day on the most fatal field 
that France had ever wailed over. 

When the news of the first check at 
Mooltan arrived in England, every- 
body, as usual, was up in arms ina 
moment. ‘The General was censured 
loudly; and all the movements and 
combinations criticised and condemned. 
Slight was the information, but long 
and loud were the complaints. John 
Bull, ever impatient of obstacles or 
delay, in his usual course of triumph, 
cares nothing for a long list of killed 
and wounded, provided the despatch 
announces a victory, and the Park and 
Tower guns reiterate the intelligence. 
English generals may well shrink a 
little from responsibility, when they 
are so harshly and so hastily judged. 
The days are over, it is true, when for 


an error in judgment, as in the case of 


Byng, we used sometimes to shoot an 


admiral or a general (pour encourager 
les autres, accordi ng to Voltaire) ; but 
the obscurity of the half. pay list, or 
the ingr: ititude of neglect, full surely 
awaits “the unsuccessful commander, 
whose failure of to-day, unless retriev- 
ed by a victory to-morrow, obliterates 
the services of half a century. Sir 
Robert Calder was severely re primand- 
ed by the court which tried him, for 
not taking more than two ships, with 
a very inferior fleet. Napoleon was 
much more indulgent te his Lieute- 
nants than we are to ours. He for- 
gave Junot for the loss of Portugal, 
Girard for the surprise at Arroyo de 
Molinos, and Marmont, for the errors 
of Salamanca. Jourdan was surnamed 
‘© The Anvil,” in the French army, 
from the perpetual beatings he receiv- 
ed, and the philosophy with which he 
bore them. It is amazing how he ob- 
tained the opportunities ~ of losing so 
many battles ; in our service he would 
have been shelved after his first mis- 
carriage. 

We happened to be present at the 
dinner given to Sir Charles Napier, in 
Dublin, in November, 1848, at which 
time the recent events at Mooltan were 
the popular topic of conversation. In 
one of his speeches, that eminent officer, 
taking occasion to introduce the sub- 


ject, thus expressed himself:—* Gen- 


tlemen at a distance,” he said, ** would 
do well to suspend their opinions until 
more detailed accounts arrived. It was 
very difficult to judge correctly of mat- 
ters so far away from us. He had been 
at Mooltan; he knew the place well; 
and he felt quite satisfied that when 
full particulars were known, the mea- 
sures of General Whish would be as 
warmly commended as at that moment 
they were questioned.” Time soon 
showed that he was right, and silenced 
the cavillers. 

Major Edwardes commences his last 
chapter with the following apposite ob- 
servations, which form a good conclud- 
ing commentary on all that has preceded 
them :— 


** Mortals are proverbially too short- 
sighted to see the good that lies latent 
in misfortune; and our countrymen at 
that time very naturally lam nted the 
failure of the first sie ge of Mooltan. But 
when the cold historian comes to look 
back on all this turmoil, will he not 
pause over this temporary check, and 
apostrophise its felicity for British 
India? Had Mooltan fallen in Septem- 
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ber, Chuttur Singh could not have been 
joined by his son's, the Bunnoo, and 
the Peshawur armies; every petty Sikh 
horseman would not have raised his 
head, and seized his own village, in the 
convenient name of the Khalsa. There 
would have been, in short, no national 
insurrection; and perhaps the kingdom 
of Maharajah Duleep Singh might have 
weathered the storm. Beholding the 
passions that broke loose when Sher 
Singh broke faith, and the unconquered 
animosity of the Sikh army against the 
victors of the Sutlej, not even the best 
friend of the treaty of March, 1846, 
would perhaps wish that the matter 
could have been patched up. It is clear 
that we never could have been safe; 
and the rebellion would only have been 
deferred, till the young Maharajah 
was old enough to head the ungrate- 
ful movement. Far better was it, 
then, that the nation, by our tempo- 
rary reverses, was tempted into since- 
rity—into thinking that the ripe time 
was come for ejecting us. With a good 
cause, and aclear conscience, we have 
now completed the unfinished vengeance 
of 1846; and, instead of, at the end of 
a glorious experiment of magnanimity, 
retiring, in 1854, across our own border, 
the Beas, and leaving a mighty and im- 
placable enemy in our rear, we have, in 
1849, rid ourselves for ever of the last 
enemy between the shores of the Hindoo 
and the mountain barrier of the Mos- 
lem.” 


On the 27th December, 1848, the 
siege of Mooltan was resumed, with in- 
creased means, an efficient battering- 
train, and the assurance of success. On 
the 2ad of January, 1849, two breaches 
having been effected, the city was 
carried by assault, with daring gallan- 
try and moderate loss. On the 22nd 
of January, two practicable breaches 
being also established in the citadel, 
the British columns were formed for 
the final attack, when Moolraj quailed 
at the last decisive moment, and sur- 
rendered himself without conditions, 
instead of dying under the gateway of 
his palace, as the more hardy Tippoo 
did at Seringapatam. He was removed 
to Lahore, tried, convicted, and sen- 
tenced to death; but recommended 
to mercy, as the “ victim of cireum- 
stances!” A strange recommendation, 
as strangely acted on. His life was 
spared, and his punishment changed to 
transportation beyond the seas. He 
was not without sympathisers, who 
pitied “ poor Mooraj,” while they for- 
got the fate of Agnew and Anderson, 
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and inquired not. whether those vic- 
tims of his duplicity remained still in 
their neglected burial-ground, or were 
removed by their countrymen and fel- 
low-soldiers to a more “distinguished 
cemetery. Let Major Edwardes tell 
us what befel their remains :— 


“‘ The besieging army did not march 
away to other fields without performing 
its last melancholy duty to the memory 
of Agnew and Anderson. The bodies 
of these officers were carefully—I may 
say affectionately—removed from the 
careless grave where they lay side by 
side, and, wrapped in Cashmere shawls 
(with a vain but natural desire to obli- 
terate all traces of neglect), were borne 
by the soldiers of the lst Bombay Fusi- 
liers (Anderson’s own regiment), to an 
honoured resting-place, on the sum< 
mit of Moolraj’s citadel. By what way 
borne? Through the gate where they 
had been first assaulted? Oh, no! 
through the broad and sloping breach 
which had been made by the British guns 
in the walls of the rebellious fortress of 
Mooltan.” 


Major Edwardes, who had the best 
opportunities of accurate knowledge, 
expresses no doubt of Moolraj’s un- 
qualified guilt. ‘The victim of cir- 
cumstances!” Why, if we refine on 
the point, every murderer may more 
or less establish a similar plea. We 
are neither bloodthirsty nor vindictive, 
but we think a great opportunity was 
here thrown away. The public execu- 
tion of such a criminal as Moolraj (let 
us recollect the blood and treasure his 
rebellion, founded on murder, cost 
before it was subdued), at that precise 
time, while the second Sikh war was 
yet in doubtful progress, and England's 
fortune still suspended in the balance, 
would have been an exception of just 
severity, more profitable than ill-timed 
lenity. Commuting his sentence was, 
what Talleyrand would have called, “a 
great political mistake!” The object 
of punishment in such cases is neither 
revenge for individual offence, nor per- 
sonal dislike. It is the vindication of 
general principles; the war of right 
against wrong; the triumph of social 
order over barbarian license, and the 
deterring multitudes from crime by one 
salutary “example. 

When General Pollock’s army ad- 
vanced on Cabul, in 1842, his instruc- 
tions were, in case the chances of war 
threw Achbar Khan into his hands, 
to try him immediately by court-mar- 
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tial for the murder of Sir William 
M‘Naghten, and deal with him ac- 
‘ording to the evidence. ‘There can 
be no doubt that the evidence would 
have been sufficient, and he would have 
been sentenced to be hanged, but very 
probably he mizht have escaped on the 
lea that he treated his prisoners with 
Seatieten tbat is to say, he abstained 
from cutting all their throats when he 
had them in his power. But he mis- 
trusted the tender mercies of the ** Fer- 
inghees,” and avoided the question by 
a timely flight. Not long after this he 
perished ingloriously i in a sort of do- 
mestic broil. 

The most important facts connected 
with the second siege and capture of 
Mooltan, to the close of the campaign 
which immediately followed, are given 
by Major Edwardes with undiminished 
power, in condensed brevity, and are full 
of interest and excitement. Gallant 
deeds are recorded,and honoured names 
are placed in an enduring memorial, 
« A Year onthe Punjab Frontier” will 
find its way to the shelves of all esta- 
blished libraries, and will be quoted 
again andagainas a standard authority. 
We must here bring our review to a 
conclusion, and cannot take leave of 
the author more gracefully than in the 
words of his own “ Envoy,” and with 
the last sentiment expressed in which 
we heartily concur :— 


Thus having seen our enemies 
unished, and our friends rewarded, 
be you and I, dear reader, also lay down 
our arms, trusting humbly that we have 
obeyed the injunction inscribed by the 
Persian on his sword— 


“* Draw me not without cause : 
Sheathe me not without hovour 


’ 
**Into ‘ One Year on the Punjab Fron- 
tier’ have been crowded the conquest of 
an Afghan valley and two independent 
tribes ; two attempts at assassination in 
my tent; three pitched battles; two 
sieges, and innumerable = skirmishes. 
Very earnestly do 1 hope that all my 
future life may be given to the less glo- 
rious, but more useful arts of peace.” 


As a turbulent and independent na- 
tion, with a military establishment be- 
yond their resources or necessities, the 
Sikhs exist no longer. Asan integral 
portion of British Indis ay they still oc- 
cupy an important position, less dan- 
gerous to their neighbours, and far 
more useful to themselves. Major Ed- 
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wardes has studied their character, and 
draws it with impartiality. Like the 

rest of the human family, it is formed 
of good and evil blended in une qual 
proportions. With much to condemn, 
this clear-sighted writer sees also some- 
thing to admire. The policy of em- 
ploying the disbanded soldiers, and the 
mode he recommends of doing so, are 
so sound and obvious, that we take it 
for granted the resident authorities 
will adopt a system combining both 
safety and amelioration. 

All at present is tranquil in India; 
railroads are in progress, civilization 
on the advance, and peace in the as- 
cendant. How long this may continue, 
it is impossible to predict. Where, 
when, or from what cause, whether 
trifling or important, will a new col- 
lision be forced upon us? Finality in 
our Eastern Empire seems as chime- 
rical as in home legislation. The laws 
of nature, as arranged by Providence, 
denote perpetual progress. Everything 
changes into something else. The im- 
passable barrier of last year is to-day 
a beaten track. Already our dominion 
extends beyond the Indus, which rolls 
majestic rally along the map, and seems 
to proclaim itself our legitimate boun- 
dary. The frontier fortress of Pesh- 
awur looks into the mouth of the Khyber 
Pass, and scarcely feels secure from the 
predatory tribes who infest that diffi- 
cult and commanding defile. Before 
long an advanced post may there be- 
come indispensable. Then, at a lit- 
tle distance beyond, rises Jellalabad, 
fraught with so many glorious recol- 
lections. At Cabul we have no un- 
balanced accounts to settle ; but looking 
over the mountains towards the north, 
lies Bokhara, where the blood of Eng- 
lishmen has been shed, as yet without 
atonement. Turning southerly, Can- 
dahar and Herat may be coveted by 
Russia as convenient outposts, should 
she, in the course of time, take a sum- 
mer’s ramble through Persia, and Eng- 
land may feel disposed to anticipate 
her.  Ineres ase of appetite grows by 
what it feeds on.” These may be idle 
speculations, more shadowy and fan- 
tastic than the forms ofsummer clouds; 
but while we abstain from aggressive 
wars, and are urged on by no unhal- 
lowed thirst of conquest, we may wait 
patiently and trustingly the unerring 
march of events, and fear no results, 
with good discipline, able leaders, and, 
above all, with honest intentions. 
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SOME GOSSIP ABOUT CHAPELIZOD. 


Guosts in Chapelizod, my good sir! 
«¢ Why who knows not so?” A place 
that is itself a shadow of things past, 
the living spectre of old times. Chapel- 
izod is all a ghost. If any one desires 
to see a suburban village of the once 
proud city of Dublin “reduced to a 
marrowless skeleton, without a single 
speculation in its eye by which it can 
ever hope to rise again, let him go to 
Chapelizod. Dead walls; dead trees 
overhanging them ; dead lights instead 
of windows in the houses; the men 
grave, the women lifeless, the little 
spirits squeaking and gibbering in the 
muddy streets! <A veritable caput 
mortuum is Chapelizod. No wonder 
that Bob Martin should fancy he saw 
a ghost, for he was always looking at 
one. 

It is just fifty years since Chapelizod 
was marked for the silent tomb, and 
condemned to perish by a lingering 
death. The cold hand of Centralisation, 
long before the insatiable monster was 
known by that name, clutched its first 
victim in Chapelizod. I barely re- 
member the event. A heavy storm 
came down from the west; great rains 
had previously descended, and the an- 
gry spirit of the river screeched. I 
heard it myself running under the 
skew arch of the old bridge. There 
was lightning in the sky, and the 
clouds flew across the face of the moon 
like mad things. As yet the air was 
ealm on the surface of the earth, but 
towards midnight the gale arose and 
tore upa number of trees in the Park. 
Before twenty-four hours we all per- 
ceived how easy it would have been to 
foresee what was coming, for in the 
course of the forenoon the order arrived 
for disbanding the Royal Irish Artillery. 
It was now no longer a mystery why 
it had blown great guns all the night. 

That was the first special act of cen- 
tralisation—always excepting the fatal 
centripetal movement from the house 
in College-green—which was perpe- 
trated against Ireland. 
our national service was then extin- 
guished, and Woolwich was made the 
arsenal sole of the United Kingdom. 
The royal regiment was broken up, its 
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guns transferred to Sarah Bridge, its 
veterans drafted—as many of them as 
thought proper to merge their name in 
an undistinguished throng—into the 
general service, and not a few who 
had grown old in the troop found an 
asylum in the Royal Hospital at Kil- 
mainham. 

The transition of an old soldier from 
Chapelizod to Kilmainham was easy, 
the principal change consisting in put- 
ting off a blue coat to put ona red. 
They were not required to seek unac- 
customed seats, or new associations 
among strangers, in whom the very 
accents of their tongue would awaken 
a prejudice against them, and make 
them objects of vulgar derision; but 
they dropped gen ntly down the vale of 
years, amongst their own countrymen, 
near scenes hallowed to memory, still 
looking upon those hills which had 
exhilarated their hearts in the pride 
and prime of life, and inhaling breezes, 
wafted down the stream, which had 
braced and invigorated their lusty si- 
news, when they were “strong swim- 
mers.” They had friends and kindred 
at the old quarter, whom they con- 
tinued to visit on festive occasions, * at 
the season of the year;” and it was 
pleasant to see the hearty old fellows, 
in their new “ coats of scarlet,” on the 
king’s birth-day or a Whitsun-Monday, 
mixing with the crowd of villagers ; 
one leading a little grandson by the 
hand, another engaged in cheering 
converse with a married daughter, or 
linked with some civil remanet of the 
bygone century, with whom, perad- 
venture, he had quaffed many a social 
cup of ale; and all climbing the green 
slope that overhangs the Liffey, on 
their way to the grand review. 

By degrees, as years rolled on, the 
bright red spots in that moving picture 
died out; but it was a consoling reflec- 
tion to those who turned their thoughts 
to the evidence thus afforded of the 
sure and silent work of death, that the 
ties of lite had not been abruptly or 
prematurely torn asunder by the cold 
hands of centralizing economy. They 
who had served their country faithfally 
and loyally in their youth, were suf- 
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fered to live out their full time, solaced 
by those attentions and sympathies, 
dearer far than the charity of dry 
rations, which public gratitude, aiding 
and giving effect to royal bounty, un- 
grudgingly secured for them. 

But our new generation is wiser than 
to care for the feelings of men. The 
heart of this United Kingdom beats 


only and exclusively in: the centre of 


its body; and thither all the life-blood 
of the land must flow. It may one 
day be found out, when pulsation re- 
fuses to answer at the extremities, that 
it is possible to overgorge the ventricles 
of that huge organ. At present, how- 
ever, it is resolved to * take in all,” 
regardless alike of charters, of rights, 
of common sense, and of common hu- 
manity. The Royal Hospital at Kil- 
mainham is doomed to extinction. 

It seems nothing that it was founded 
by royal charter, and by a rate levied 
upon the pay of soldiers serving in the 
army of Ireland, ‘‘to the end that 
such of the said army as have faithfully 
served their sovereign in the strength 
and vigour of their youth may, in the 
weakness and disaster that their old 
age, wounds, or other misfortunes may 
bring them into, find a comfortable 
retre: at and a competent me 1intenance 
therein.” It was endowed with lands, 
by an instrument which provides that 
‘within the precincts of those lands 
shall be from henceforth, and shall 
Yor ever hereafter continue and be an 
hospital, in deed and name, for the 
receipt, abiding, and dwelling of such 
a number of poor, aged, maimed, and 
infirm soldiers, to be lodged, harboured, 
abide, and be relieved therein.’ ’ The 
charter by which Trinity College holds 
its estates is not more s sacred, 1 nor the 
perpetual uses to which they must be 
applied more distinctly defined. Yet 
the Queen’ 8 government, upon its own 
mere motion and authority, has taken 
upon itself to root out this time-ho- 
noured foundation. The maimed and 
aged Irish soldier must henceforth find 
a ‘comfortable retreat” in Chelsea, 
where the voice of kinsman or friend 
will greet him no more. The sights 
and sounds, which bring back the days 
of youth with such a homefelt and 
soothing power to the memory of the 
aged, will be excluded from his eyes 
and ears, and he will die in cheerless 
exile, an unhappy and unthankful re- 
cipient of imperial alms. 

It was well for the survivors of our 
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National Artillery, that the fuith of 
royal charters, and the kindly feelings 
of human nature were respected in 
their days. They had the satisfaction 
to feel, to their latest moment, that 
they possessed a country, and that their 
country had no disposition to disown 
them ; so their end was peace. 

Beside those who took service in the 
British army, or who retired for the 
remainder of their lives into the shelter 
provided for them in * the Hospital of 
King Charles the Second,” there were 
many who, laying aside the military 
character, merged i in the general body 
of society, and occupied themselves 
variously in civil employments, accord- 
ing to their natural leanings or abili- 
ties. Some few, who had adorned 
the old brigade in its palmy estate, 
disdained to quit the scene of its re- 
nown, but lingered about the ancient 
haunts till, one by one, they dropped 
into the grave. There was General 
Bettesworth, and his orderly man John 
Norton. The general inhabited a 
pretty place, now sadly dismantled, 
by the river side, and ‘John was his 
gate-keeper. It was a sight to see them 
both stepping out for the parish church 
at Christmas, and the other high festi- 
vals, in the full uniform of their re- 
spective ranks, powdered, pomatum’d, 
and bequeued, as if they were sallying 
forth to be reviewed by Frederick 
William of Prussia. If Corporal Trim 
left a representative after him, it was 
John Norton : stiff in opinion, erect in 
stature, simple and honest as a child, 
pious as a parson. His master had all 
the gentle parts of human nature blend- 
ed with the same high courage which 
distinguished my Uncle Toby. 

Is it not strange how many people 
claim relation to Uncle Toby ?” 
Nobody thinks of calling him Tristram 
Shandy’s uncle. He is * my uncle,” 
your uncle, everybody’s uncle. Sterne 
has managed to infuse that sweet touch 
into his nature, which makes the whole 
world kin to him, and proud to ac- 
knowledge it. But this by the bye. 

An anecdote may here be related 
which illustrates the character of those 
primitive soldiers, and of the discipline 
of the service at the close of the eigh- 
teenth century. It happened one 
morning that John Norton was late at 
parade, and, as men sometimes do 
when they are hurried, he had made « 
mistake in his equipments, having put 
on his cross-belts wrong. 
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‘“*Why, John Norton,” said the 
general, ‘‘ how is this? you have put 
on your belts the wrong way.” 

The men began to laugh, ‘and John’s 
ire was kindled ; but he was too proud 
to look at his right hand or his left, to 
examine into the truth of the case. 

“No, general,” said he, “I have 
not.’ 

«Oh but, indeed, John, you have.” 

“By all that’s bad, general,” said 
John, who had a trick of interlarding 
his discourse with this extraordinary 
invocation, ** I have not.” 

‘* Well, then,” said the patient com- 
mander, ‘we'll try. Fall in, John 
Norton. Attention! Carry arms! 
Prime and load.” 

All these manceuvres did John go 
through, like an automaton, until the 
last, when, laying his hand upon a 
bayonet where his cartouch-box ought 
to be, he exclaimed— 

«* By all that’s bad, general, you're 
right.” 

According to the present strict rules 
of discipline in the British army a file 
of men would have been ordered to 
march so refractory a subject off to the 
guard-house ; and if he were not tried 
by a regimental court-martial for in- 
subordination, he might deem himself 
a fortunate individual. At all events, 
“good conduct” would never after- 
wards, should he continue in the ser- 
vice to the age of the Duke of Welling- 
ton, emblazon his discharge. But John 
Norton walked home beside the gene- 
ral’s horse listening, with a meek and 
subdued spirit, to a friendly lecture 
upon the wisdom of sometimes suppos- 
ing that others may be in the right as 
well as one’s self. 

At the other side of the river, nearly 
opposite to General Bettesworth’s, but 
close to the village, are two adjoining 
brick houses, somewhat removed from 
the road. In one of these lived and 
died General Stratton. The other was 
occupied by Major Legge. The gene- 
ral was a venerable Ligonie r-like man, 
and his wife a stately’ matron of the 
olden time, whom I seem to see this 
moment, with her stomacher and bro- 
caded dress, and a long narrow scarf 
trimmed with the richest lace; her 
grey locks turned up, like flax rounda 
distaff, over her forehead, and a tower- 
ing bonnet of black silk over all. She 
was deemed a proud woman, but very 
good to the poor. As to her pride, I 
have heard no proof of it, except that 
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she kept the village gossips at bay ; 
but the reputation of her goodness is 
incontestable. 

An Emeritus of a lower grade, but 
more formidable than the whole Etat 
Major to the juvenile imagination, 
was William Oulton Prosser, who from 
the post of a bombardier had retired 
to Ballyfermot Castle, where he opened 
an “academy” of liberal instruction. 
I still quail to remember him. It was 
only the other day that his name, writ- 
ten in round-hand across the title- page 
of a ‘“ Trusler’s Chronology,” pur- 
chased at Sharpe’s auction-room, sent 
a thrill through me, as if it had been 
the wind of around shot. He wasa tall, 
stern-looking pedagogue, who never 
came down from his bedroom before 
eleven o’clock in the forenoon; and 
then he despatched a dirty servant-boy 
into the schoolroom, which was de- 
tached from the castle, to summon the 
boys on the black list to come in and 
be whipped. That operation he per- 
formed as if he had served in no other 
rank than that of a drummer all the 
days of his ‘* sogering” upon earth; 
and it was administered in the break- 
fast parlour amid the debris of the re- 
past (bread and butter and egg-shells), 
which the giant had just demolished to 
give him strength for the task. It had 
been his wont to inflict condign dis- 
cipline in the midst of the school; but 
it happened on a day, that a boy, 
whose name was included in the ush- 
er’s report, lay in ambush behind a 
heap of coats, in the porch; and as 
the ogre passed through, flourishing 
the formidable taws, and “ chewing 
vengeance all the way,” the poor 
wretch, in a frenzy of terror and de- 
spair, flew upon him, as a cat driven 
wild by persecution, and bit a large 
piece out of the calf of his leg. The 
big tyrant limped away. into ‘his den, 
and swore upon the family Bible that 
he would never again set foot in the 
said schoolroom, and that he would 
whip the said boy. He kept both the 
oaths, “in a sort of way,” being 
obliged to compromise the matter 
with the delinquent, who agreed to 
save his Christian master’s conscience, 
only on condition that the word of 
promise should be broken to the hope. 
A shadowy castigation, therefore (the 
ghost of a whippin; g), was submitted 
to; but from that hour the main busi- 
ness of the academy was carried on by 
deputies, remote from the eye of the 
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master. He still continued, however, 
to perform the part of an high justi- 
ciary, and to take cognizance of copy- 
books and arithmetical exercises, which 
the boys were required to exhibit to 
him in procession. 

The remainder of his day was occu- 
pied principally in atte nding to the 


refrigerating process of some “gallon of 


boiled water, in a huge white jug, 
which he filled every morning at the 
breakfast-table, and set upon the stone 
outside the window to cool. After 
dinner, this supply was placed on the 
table by his right hand, and corrected, 
pro re nata, with whiskey, until, tumbler 
after tumbler, the whole of its contents 
disappeared. That was his stint ; he 
never exceeded it; but as soon as it 
was finished, which was rarely before 
two or three o’clock next morning, he 
went to bed; and it depended on the 
quality of the spirit thus imbibed (the 
quantity being uniformly the same) in 
what degree of ill-humour he should 
apply himself to his professional duties 
of the following noon. 

Such was the schoolmaster of one of 
the fashionable boarding-schools in the 
immediate vicinity of our capital some 
fifty years since. It was my fortune 
to be removed from under his ferula 
to that of another who had been an 
operative tailor—not an Alton Locke, 
though—and whose ignorance of every- 
thing but handwriting and Gough’s 
Arithmetic, was far more astounding 
than that of the bombardier. He 
made up, however, in morality, for his 
shortcomings in erudition ; and as they 
both kept tolerably competent ushers, 
and had an understanding of mutual 
profit with the bookseller, care was 
taken that their pupils should be sup- 
plied with a competent stock of tools 
for learning at all events; so we hob- 
bled through the Latin and Greek 
course, utcunque, and Trinity College 
made the most of us afterwar rds. 

Ifever your ghost-seer extends his 
nocturnal saunterings towards Bally- 
fermot, about ‘the wee sma’ hours 
ayont the twal,” let him have an eye 
out for a large white jug with a red 
nightcap and a pair of green goggles ; 
for as surely as drunken spirits are per- 
mitted to revisit the glimpses of the 
moon, in that place and at such an 
hour will the schoolmaster be abroad. 

Upon the dispersion of our own royal 
regiment, the Macleod Fencibles took 
up their quarters in the barrack, which 
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thereupon stank horribly of cockaleekie 
every morning. A raw, wild, breek- 
less tribe the *y were, fresh caught from 
the Highl: ands, at a period when the 
‘Trossac chs were as inaccessible to the 
foot of civilised man as the Kyber Pass. 
The chief of the clan had collected and 
regimented them, selecting his own 
ofticers from the sons of his tacksmen 
and reivers, and few members of the 
mess could speak a dozen consecutive 
words of good English. The colonel, 
a fiery old Gael, and ‘ vengeance 
proud,” did his best to dick them into 
form, using his knuckles occasionally, 
it was said, for that purpose ; and, in- 
deed, a vigorous discipline was needful. 
They wrangled at dinner for the choice 

morsels of the various joints, three or 
four knives and forks being sometimes 


om at the same moment into one 


eg of mutton; and upon a certain 
occasion, when a large turbot was 
served, those who sate near the would- 
be carver saved him the trouble of 
apportioning it, by forking it away 
upon their own plates with their long 
bony fingers. This vexed the colonel 
exceedingly; for there were strangers 
at the table who had never dined at a 
Fencible mess before. For a whole 
week, therefore, he condemned them 
to leek-porridge, which was eaten with 
a spoon, while all the regimental pipers, 
seated (more Scotico) at the end of the 
apartment, blew ‘ Cauld Kail,” and 
other appetizing refreins, to bring them 
to an improving sense of the privations 
they were enduring. Many of those 
caterans were afterwards drafted into 
the general service, and attained the 
highest honours awarded to good sol- 
diership. These, indeed, came to them 
by nature ; but the acquisition of the 
manners of gentlemen was not so easy ; 
yet more than one of the individuals, 
who scrambled on that memorable oc- 
casion for the turbot, have been deemed 
worthy to sit down at royal banquets, 
and were justly classed amongst the 
flower of North British chivalry. 

The Carlow militia came next, a 
polite corps, but numbering some 
strange twists among its subalterns. 
The adjutant, one Clifford, had been 
raised from the ranks by the favour 
and discernment of Colonel Latouche. 
He was a humorous fellow, of a manly, 
independent mind, and scorned to hang 
his head at the remembrance of his 
origin, The General of Division, 
dining at the mess on the occasion of 
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a quarterly inspection, complimented 
Clifford upon the excellent state of 
drill in which he found the regiment, 
and, alluding to his name, asked ‘if he 
had any relations on the staff?” 

** No, General,” he replied, « but I 
have a great number on the spade.” 

It happened, on some occasion, that 
he displeased his colonel, who, in a 
hasty moment, declared his regret at 
having raised him from the state in 
which he had found him. 

** Then, Colonel Latouche,” said 
Clifford, “you are the first of your 
name that ever was sorry for doing a 
good action.” 

It is scarcely necessary to say that 
so adroit and just a compliment re- 
placed him at once in his good patron’s 
favour. 

The pride of the old barrack was 
sorely tried afterwards, by various in- 
cursions of feather-beds which came in 
successively with the Wicklow, South 
Mayo, North Downshire, and Lime- 
rick regiments. Your shell-jacket dan- 
dies of this day would stare at the half- 
moon-shaped cocked hats, black leg- 
gings with innumerable small buttons, 
and draggle-tailed coats of their pre- 
decessors. But the hair-powder was 
worse than all. Can I ever forget Bob 
Gloster, of the Garryowens, on his re- 
turn from the grand review one broiling 

‘ourth of June, wiping away, with the 
sleeve of his new scarlet uniform, the 
streams of liquefied flour that mean- 
dered down his cheeks, and bewailing 
the day that he had ‘ever left the sweet 
English Town,* where he might have 
been reared up to an imminent mar- 
chant, to be melted out of creation like 
an althar-candle.” Bob volunteered, 
shortly afterwards, into the Line, and 
became well used to the “ melting 
mood” in Spain, where he soon earned 
for himself a pair of spurs; and when 
he came home, after the peace of Paris, 
Major Gloster, quite a polished ca- 
valier, with a fine military accent, I 
should have liked to see the man who 
would remind him of his early chances 
of imminence in the mercantile line. It 
was of such materials that heroes were 
manufactured ; and I could enumerate 
at least a dozen ‘ ragged colts” who 


left that old barrack, in the midst of 


scenes of riot and drunkenness inciden- 
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tal to the volunteering system, and 
turned out ‘* bra’ chargers” at Vittoria, 
or on the plain of Waterloo. 

But Chapelizod was not always a 
mere depot of Fencibles and militia. 
It was for a good while the head-quar- 
ters of the 92nd, or Gordon Highland- 
ers, so truly described in Captain 
Grant’s charming romance. They 
marched in, all brown and shrivelled 
by the sands of Egypt, though some 
years had passed since they had been 
there. A grave, orderly, religious body 
of men they were, who seemed always 
conscious that they were only here for 
a breathing time, and could not long 
be spared from the field of death. 
Their leader was Major Cameron, the 
Fassifern, who ended his career of 
glory at Waterloo. Authors who write 
‘‘ stories founded on facts” take a li- 
cense to embellish their materials, and 
to exaggerate the moral as well as the 
physical attributes of the persons whom 
they introduce, according to the exi- 
gencies of the fable. But there is no 
exaggeration in Captain Grant’s por- 
trait of Cameron. It is a true repre- 
sentation of the man. His outward 
semblance and his frank and generous 
spirit, his nobility of mind and person, 
are painted with equal fidelity. To 
see that man in front of his regiment 
was a sight worthy of the olden time. 
John Kemble did not impart a more 
exalted notion of the figure of Caius 
Marciusas he rallied the Roman legions 
before Corioli, than Cameron’s robust 
but stately form, the dignity of which 
was in no degree impaired by a slight 
and scarcely perceptible halt, the effect 
of a musket-shot in the knee which he 
had received in Egypt, gave the spec- 
tators of the men who had scattered 
England’s chivalry at Bannockburn. 
If Walter Scott knew him, his picture 
of Fergus Mac Ivor, all perfect as it is, 
can scarcely claim the merit of origin- 
ality. 

No regimental biographer has at- 
tempted a history of “ ‘The Army of 
Reserve.” It is a theme worthy of the 
pen of Lorrequer (now that poor Max- 
well is gone, there is none other capa- 
ble of doing it justice), and the mate- 
rials for constructing it are fading 
rapidly out of the memory of mankind; 
yet Chapelizod still remembers “ the 


* “The English Town ” is a part of the ancient city of Limerick, which, so far as cleanli- 


ness is concerned, is justly considered “' Hibernia ipsa Hibernior.” 
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Blackbelts.” Who that ever saw can 
forget them? It is scarcely worth 
being sixty, indeed, or thereabouts, to 
have seen them; but since that would 
be in any case, it is a pride and a joy 
to have enjoyed the vision ; for 


* Eye ne'er shall look upon their like again.” 


The Blackbelts, so called because 
those decorations of military equipment 
in which the song exults as 


* Your belts of white leather,” 


were polished off as glossy as the 
raven’s down across the shoulders and 
breasts of this distinguished corps, were 
known at the Horse Guards as the 
Second Garrison Battalion. ‘They were 
physically, as the Sixtieth Regiment in 
those days was in a moral sense, the 
sweepings of the service. Every soldier 
who was blind of an eye, lame of a leg, 
maimed in an arm, crooked in form, or 
diminutive in size, and yet considered 
able to carry arms in the service of his 
sovereign, was drafted intothe “ Black- 
belts,” and the officers were pretty 
nearly of a piece with the men. They 
reminded me of the little hairy men 
who came in swarms on board Sinbad’s 

vessel and devoured everything, car- 
nal and vegetable, they could stick 
their claws into. But they were a 
well-disciplined battalion, and efficient 
enough for the sort of duty they had to 
perform. Excellent shots too they were, 
every man of them. No rifle corps in 
any service could have surpassed them 
with the brown bess; a target was 
knocked to splinters by them in half. 
an-hour. They were specially employ- 
ed, on this account, to escort deserters ; ; 
for escape was not an uncommon thing 
while the corporal’s guard were en- 
gaged in social chat along a dusty 
road. The prisoner would slip his 
wrist through the handcuff, bolt up a 
lane, and dodge his pursuers from hedge 
to hedge till he got clear off. But let a 
Blackbelt catch but a glimpse of his per- 
son emerging from a thicket or doubling 
round a corner, and he had him down 
as unerringly as O’Gorman Mahon 
would bag a woodcock. 

Two or three incidents of this kind 
occurred during the stay of the bat- 
talion in Chapelizod. One of the oc- 
casions was very remarkable. A de- 
serter broke loose in a crowded street 
and fled amongst men and women, 
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who threw themselves purposely in the 
way, in order to facilitate his escape. 
But this manceuvre did not save him, 
The corporal levelled his musket, wait- 
ed coolly till the wretch glanced for a 
moment into a vacant space, and then 
shot him dead. The fame of the Black- 
belts, as sharp-shooters, and the unre- 
lenting sternness with which they acted 
on such occasions, soon made them the 
terror of theservice, and their prisoners 
ceased to hope for safety in sudden 
flight. 

“Before taking leave of the military 
reminiscences of Chapelizod, let me 
throw a Parthian glance upon the 
yeomanry corps commanded by Cap- 
tain Wilcocks (the late Sir Richard), 
whose handsome and portly figure I 
still seem to behold, like a Colossus 
looking down upon the evolutions of 
his men. The vicar of the parish, a 
loyal man, who took a lively interest 
in the military education of those 
heroes, offered a gold medal to be shot 
for, at a distance of a hundred yards, 
upon the Palmerston fair-green. It 
was a great occasion, and all the beauty 
and fashion of three villages adorned 
it with their presence. ‘There stood 
the captain to see fair play and en- 
courage the nervous, while his perma- 
nent sergeant, Ned Bullard, was ready 
with a jeer and a joke at the service of 
every one that shot wide of the mark. 
The zealous parson, adumbrated by a 
shovel of such dimensions as we see 
not in these days of skimping economy, 
rode up and down the line’ exhorting 
the brave to fear nothing, but, remem- 
bering that the eyes of their country 
were upon them, to acquit them like 
men. Point blank was the practice on 
that memorable day. Had the target 
been a thing of life, it would have re- 
quired to be of the feline species to 
have survived; for I have no doubt 
that at least nine out of the hundred 
bullets struck some part of its circum- 
ference. The victor was one Pierce 
Butler, a round, fat, oily son of Cris- 
pin, who had never discharged a bit of 
lead from a musket barrel before, ‘and 
who approached his task as we may 
suppose King Agag to have approach- 
ed the Prophet Samuel. With avert- 
ed eye he raised the gun to his shoul- 
der, pulled the trigger, in an agony 
of desperation, and “falling back by the 
force of the rebound amongst his sym- 
pathzing fellow-soldiers, exclaimed, 
*‘Hould me up!” It was some time 
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before he could collect his scattered 
senses sufficiently to comprehend the 
cheers which announced that he had 
pierced the bull’s eye. But when the 
great fact was made perfectly plain to 
his understanding, it was wonderful 
how promptly his spirit rose with his 
fortune, and with what a_ fiercely 
modest alacrity he strutted forward to 
the place where the vicar’s niece, a 
charming young lady of eighteen, stood 
ready to invest him with the trophy. 
And now let me tell you that the only 
ghost of that corps that walks this 
firm set earth is the individual Bob 
Martin, whom your ghost-seer has so 
rematurely sent to his account. Bob 
is still as much as ever he was, which 
is not saying a great deal for him, 
extant amongst ‘‘ articulate men,” 
and, according to his own somewhat 
indignant account, has “ as little call 
to sperrits, maybe, as gintlemen that 
takes greater liberties wid them.” 

But there was a Bob Martin once; 
the old Bob of all, who served the office 
of sexton when the population of Ire- 
land scarcely amounted to three mil- 
lions of interrable bodies. That man 
could have enwrinkled you all over 
with grave statistics. It was he that 
buried Luttrell, and saw the blue light 
flickering out of the coffin, when the 
first shovelful of black earth was cast 
uponit; and formidable were the stories 
which he related of the same Luttrell. 
Bob was for a long while “ the oldest 
inhabitant,” but, unlike that person- 
age in general, he could remember 
many things; and he would tell them 
with a gusto, when engaged knee-deep, 
or deeper still, in his professional avo- 
cation. To him is the world indebted 
for a few fragments of Satanic History, 
collected from the transactions of ‘‘The 
Hellfire Club,” every tittle of which 
he was prepared to verify before any 
tribunal. 

The building of ** The Devil's Mills,” 
on the Lower Road to Lucan, was one 
of those incontestable facts. They were 
built in one night, at the requisition of 
the redoubtable Luttrell, who being 
hard pressed to devise a task beyond 
the ability of the architect to perform 
(otherwise he could not get rid of his 
society, which began to be rather en- 
nuyant), he commanded the mill to be 
erected. But that was no trouble. He 
looked out of the window, and saw it 
done. 
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‘¢ Throw a weir and dam across the 
river.” Presto, there it was! 

‘“* Make me a rope of sand.” 

«* Ah, there you have me,” said the 
old gentleman, ‘‘ for the devil himself 
cannot do that;” and so he was quit 
for that time. The ruined mill at 
Woodlands, on the Liffey bank, still 
attests the reality of this wonder. 

Again, at an annual meeting of the 
club, at which whoever happened to be 
last in a certain saltatory movement of 
the whole assembly, became the lawful 
prey of the grand master, it was Lut- 
trell’s luck to be left behind. But his 
good genius did not forsake him. 

‘* What are your eyes for?” he cried, 
nothing daunted. ‘Take the fellow 
that is coming after me.” 

The devil let go his prey and seized 
—a shadow; whence the remarkable 
fact, that, to the hour of his death, 
Luttrell never had a shadow. Bob 
Martin had seen him a dozen times, 
without ashadow. He could not swear, 
indeed, that the sun shone on such oc- 
casions; but of the material fact, that 
Luttrell belonged to the ascii of the 
earth, there could not be a possible 
doubt. 

On a third occasion, when immersed 
in study—it would be curious to know 
the name of the volume—the old one 
peeping over his shoulder, gave him a 
familiar tap, and said:— 

‘Come down, and finish it at my 
fireside.” 

‘* Stay,” said Luttrell, whose ready 
wit was never at a “ nonplush,” I have 
a codicil to add to my will. Give me 
a delay till this inch of candle is burned 
out.” 

The request seemed so moderate, 
that it was granted without hesitation. 

o Upon your honour ?” 

* As I’m a gentleman.” 

‘«‘ Then, perhaps, you'll have no ob- 
jection to sit a short time in the dark?” 

So said, sodone. He blew out the 
candle, locked it up in his desk, mark- 
ed the sign of the cross over the key- 
hole, and requested his friend to ring 
the bell for fresh lights. 

Now, though Bob was a staunch Pro. 
testant, and held mutterings in as much 
contempt as Lord John Russell, he be- 
lieved most firmly that nothing could 
have hindered the old gentleman from 
following that inch of candle into the 
desk, and annihilating it with one puff 
of his breath, if the sign of the cross 
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had not been so timely interposed to 
bar him out. 

But Bob’s conversation was rich in 
remembrances of better men. His 
father had been married by * the 
Dane,” whereby he meant Dean Swift, 
and a considerable proportion of his 
store of traditionary anecdote was con- 
nected, more or less, with that great 
name; nor was he singular in that. 
All the old men of his time preserved 
a lively. sense of the wit and patriotism 
of the eccentric Drapier. They could 
tell all that is written, and a great deal 
that is not written, illustrative of his 
peculiar humour. As for Bob, he was 
able to point out the particular spot 
on the Castleknock road, where he 
stopped his horse to bargain with a 
cow-boy for a secret whereby he was 
enabled to prognosticate the weather. 
The dean had passed by, lightly clad, 
in full confidence that the weather 
would continue fair. 

** Go back for your cloak, sir,” said 
the urchin; “it will rain.” 

Without heeding the warning, he 
passed on; and in an hour’s time was 
wet to the skin. He returned to the 


spot, and demanded how the boy could 
foresee the shower? The youngster re- 
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uired half-a-crown for the informa. 
tion, which having obtained after some 
chaffering, he said: — 

‘You see that big stone, your re- 
verence, in the middle of the field. 
Well, whenever you want to know if 
it is going to rain, come to that place, 
and if you find the bull scratching him- 
self against that big stone, you may be 
sure of it.” 

To that big stone many a chuckling 
sexagenarian could point, as a me- 
mento of ‘* the Dane,” whose memory 
the whole community loved and re- 
vered, having been outwitted for once 
by a poor country boy. It may stand 
there yet, for aught I can tell. 

It was surely something, when the 
peasantry of a whole district were ac- 
customed to amuse one another with 
the sayings and doings of the greatest 
of the wits of Queen Anne. The 
schoolmaster may have done much for 
the world in the last half-century, but 
he certainly has not raised the minds 
or improved the taste of that class. 
There are very few Bob Martins, in 
whose mouths the names of Swift, and 
Sheridan, and Delany, and Archbishop 
Boulter are now as “ familiar as house- 
hold words.” 
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JOHN BUNYAN.* 


A new edition of the Pilgrim’s Pro- 
gress, the most beautiful and the best 
we have yet seen, has been laid on our 
table, and our thoughts are thus direct- 
ed to good old John Bunyan. It would 
not be easy to think of Bunyan with- 
out the lines of Cowper, in which the 
Pilgrim’s Progress is so happily de- 
scribed, rising up before the mind. 
They have been often quoted, and with 
them Southey commences his ‘ Life of 
Bunyan ;” yet, torn from the context 
in which they occur, half their effect 
islost. We know no passage more strik- 
ing than that with which the ¢ ‘Tiroci- 
nium,” the poem from which Cowper's 
address to Bunyan is taken, opens ; the 
alm grandeur, the continuous subli- 
mity, language absolutely perfect, as if 
flowing without effort, the natural ex- 
pression of habitual feeling, and yet— 
examine it—in each phrase, elaborated 
with an artist’s consummate skill, is 
something that was unknown in Eng- 


lish poetry from the days of Dryden, 
and even in Dryden, whose manner it 
most resembles, there is nothing su- 
perior. The passage is one not as 
well known as it ought to be, for 
Cowper's longer poems in rhyme ne- 
ver quite had the popularity which the 
“Task” at once acquired, and conti- 
nues to possess; and this particular 
poem had the disadvantage of being first 
circulated in the same volume with the 
Task, and there can be little doubt was 
altogether overshadowed by the greater 
work. Our readers will probably, 
therefore, thank us for directing their 
attention to some of the finest lines in 
the language. The opening of this 
poem is, we believe, absolutely un- 
known, even to those who are best 
acquainted with the treasures of Eng- 
lish poetry, and we entreat them not to 
delay reading for themselves the whole 
magnificent passage, of which we can 
give but a few of the closing lines :— 


‘‘ If man be what he seems, this hour a slave, 
The next mere dust and ashes in the grave ; 
Endowed with reason only to descry 
His crimes and follies with an aching eye ; 
With passions, just that he may prove with pain, 
The force he spends against their fury vain ; 
And if, soon after having burnt, by turns, 
With every lust, with which frail nature burns, 
His being end where death dissolves the bond, 
The tomb take all, and all be blank beyond ; 
Then he of all that nature has brought forth 
Stands, self-impeached, the creature of least worth, 
And useless while he lives, and when he dies, 
Brings into doubt the wisdom of the skies.” 


The fitting education ofa being thus 
endowed, and who (if all else in creation 
reflects its maker’s wisdom), with at- 
tributes such as man has been gifted 
with, must be intended for purposes 
that do not seem realised on earth, 
is a duty ; and thus, from the very 
earliest period in which the infant mind 
can be directed or trained, parents and 
governors should endeavour to direct 
and train it soas to be in correspondence 
with its high destiny. The purposes 


with reference to which man is created, 
may be defeated as far as the in- 
dividual is concerned, and the whole 
Hereafter of an immortal being affect- 
ed by the mould into which his early 
thoughts are cast. Having stated this 
in a passage of somewhat more sub- 
dued eloquence than that which we 
have quoted, the poet proceeds to de- 
scribe the education of the nursery, 
as the nursery was something more 
than half a century ago :— 


“ Neatly secured from being soiled or torn 
Beneath a pane of thin translucent horn, 
A book (to please us at a tender age 


’Tis called a book, though but a single page), 
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Presents the prayer the Saviour deigned to teach, 

Which children use, and parsons, when they preach. 

O thou, whom, borne on fancy’s eager wing 

Back to the season of life’s happy spring 

I pleased remember, and while memory yet 

Holds fast her office here, can ne’er forget, 

Ingenious dreamer, in whose well-told tale 

Sweet fiction, and sweet truth, alike prevail ; 

Whose hum’rous vein, strong sense, and simple style 

May teach the gayest, make the gravest smile ; 

Witty and well employed, and like thy Lord, 

Speaking in parables His slighted Word. 

I name thee not, lest so despised a name 

Should move a sneer at thy deserved fame, 

Yet e’en in transitory life’s late day, 

That mingles all my brown with sober gray, 
Revere the man whose pilgrim marks the road, 

And guides the progress of the soul to God. 

’Twere well with most, if books that could engage 

Their childhood, pleased them at a riper age ; 

The man approving what had charmed the boy, 

Would die, at last, in comfort, peace, and joy ; 

And not with curses on his heart, who stole 

The gem of truth from his unguarded soul.” 


The final estimate which is made by 
that part of the public, on whose ver- 
dict literary reputation depends, is one 
which it would be hazardous in any 
particular case to anticipate. Bunyan 
was the contemporary of Baxter, of 
Taylor, of Milton. Had Cowper been 
speaking ofany one of the set there could 
be no reason for suppressing the name ; 
yet, there can be no doubt, we believe, 
that even if the circulation of books be 
alone considered, the Pilgrim’s Pro- 

ress must have been in thousands of 
et more than any of the more popu- 
lar works of these great writers reach- 
ed, and if we think not of the circulation, 
the diffusion of the books alone, but of 
the actual readers, we shall find it pro- 
bable that Bunyan ‘outnumbers not 
thesealone, but almost any writer in the 
language. The period of childhood, 
too, in which the Pilgrim, as well as 
Robinson Crusoe, is first read, and in 
which whatever is read is sure, at some 
after-period of life, to reappear in in- 
creased vividness, renders it certain, 
that the influence of this wonderful 
book is greater than any other we 
could name. In many of the editions 
the rude wood-cuts greatly assist in 
impressing the story on the imagina- 
tion. Bunyan has been happily called 
the Spenser of the people: in some re- 
spects he resembled Spenser, not, 
surely, in ‘the accomplishment of 
verse,” not, surely, in scholarship, 
in which Spenser was unexcelled, 
and through which he scarcely ever 
touches on a classical image without 


giving it some added beauty, in perfect 
keeping and harmony with the old my- 
thology into which he breathes the life 
of a better religion, reminding us of 
the beautiful application which, in 
Keble’s ‘* Christian Year,” we find, of 
the narrative of the Israelites entering 
Canaan :— 


“ And when their wondrous march was o’er, 
And they had won their homes, 
Where Abraham fed his flock of yore, 
Among their fathers’ tombs ; 
A land that drinks the rain of heaven at 
will, 
Whose waters kiss the feet of many a vine-clad 
hill. 


** Oft as they watch’d, at thoughful eve, 
A gale from bowers of balm 
Sweep o’er the billowy corn, and heave 
The tresses of the palm, 
Just as the lingering sun had touch’d with 
gold, 
Far o’er the cedar shade, some tower of giants 
old. 


“Tt was a fearful joy, I ween, 
To trace the heathen’s toil, 
The limpid wells, the orchards green, 
Left ready for the spoil, 
The household stores untouch’d, the roses 
bright, 
Wreath’d o’er the cottage wall in garlands of 
delight. 


“ And now another Canaan yields 
To thine all-conquering ark ; 
Fly from the ‘ old poetic’ fields, 
Ye Paynim shadows dark, 
Immortal Greece, dear land of glorious lays, 
Lo! here the ‘ unknown God’ of thine uncon- 
scious praise. 
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“ The olive wreath, the ivied wand, 
‘ The sword in myrtles drest,’ 
Each legend of the shadowy strand 
Now wakes a vision blest ; 
As little children lisp, and tell of heaven, 
So thoughts beyond their thought to those high 
bards were given. 


“ And these are ours: thy partial grace 
The tempting treasure lends : 
These relics of a guilty race 
Are forfeit to thy friends ; 
What seem’d an idol hymn now breathes 
of thee, 
Tun’d by faith’s ear to some celestial melody. 


“ There’s not a strain to memory dear, 
Nor flower in classic grove, 
There’s not a sweet note warbled here, 
But ’minds us of thy love. 
O Lord, our Lord, and spoiler of our foes, 
There is no light but thine: with thee all 
beauty glows.” 


‘These are lines of great beauty, and 
the deep truth implied in the fact which 
they state, that all things, however 
seemingly adverse, become subordinated 
to theruling purpose of the mind, and 
work together for good, is one of which 
we should not lose sight; and if the 
heathen poets, and orators, and legis- 
lators are found to aid the teacher of 
Christian faith—if we can find them, 
notwithstanding adverse systems, and 
‘strange religions, full of pomp and 
gold,” assistant to us in the forma- 
tion of the individual mind for a 
better world, and for our task in 
converting society into better condi- 
tions than it has yet manifested, how 
much more may we expect to derive 
help towards such purposes, from the 
works of such men as Bunyan. The 
Library is a scene which breathes re- 
pose—Fenelon, and Plato, and More ; 
—prophets, and philosophers, and 
poets, and kings ;—kings that laid 
down their lives tor what they believed 
to be the truth ; philosophers who lived 


* As ever in the great task-master’s eye ;” 


the Charleses and Miltons, all at rest, 
yet living to usin some truth,which 
through them became more distinctly 
understood, more operative through 
all after time. Here, among our 
books, we sympathise with all, and 
whatever their wars on earth were, 
we regard them as now in strong 
sympathy witheach other. There is a 
passage of Coleridge, which is beau- 
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tifully written, and well worth dwell- 
ing on :— 


“ When I have before me on the same 
table, the works of Hammond and Bax- 
ter: when I reflect with what joy and 
dearness their blessed spirits are now 
loving each other: it seems a mournful 
thing that their names should be per- 
verted to an occasion of bitterness 
among us, who are enjoying that happy 
mean which the human Too-MUCH on both 
sides was perhaps necessary to produce. 

“Ifever two great men might seem, 
during their whole lives, to have moved 
in direct opposition, though neither of 
them has at any time introduced the 
name of the other, Milton and Jeremy 
Taylor were they. The former com- 
menced his career by attacking the 
Church-Liturgy and all set forms of 
prayer. The latter, but far more suc- 
cessfully, by defending both. Milton’s 
next work was then against the Prelacy 
and the then existing Church-Govern- 
ment—Taylor’s, in vindication and sup- 
port of them. Milton became more and 
more a stern republican, or rather an 
advocate for that religious and moral 
aristocracy which, in his day was called 
republicanism, and which, even more 
than royalism itself, is the direct anti- 
pode of modern jacobinism. Taylor, as 
more and more sceptical concerning the 
fitness of men in general for power, be- 
came more and more attached to the 
prerogatives of monarchy. From Cal- 
vinism, with a still decreasing respect 
for Fathers, Councils, and for Church- 
Antiquity in general, Milton seems to 
have ended in an indifference, if not a 
dislike, to all forms of ecclesiastic go- 
vernment, and to have retreated wholly 
into the inward and spiritual church- 
communion of his own spirit with the 
Light, that lighteth every man that 
cometh into the world. Taylor, with a 
growing reverence for authority, an in- 
creasing sense of the insufficiency of the 
Scriptures without the aids of tradition 
and the consent of authorised interpre- 
ters, advanced as far in his approaches 

(not indeed to Popery, but) to Catho- 
licism, as a conscientious minister of 
the English Church could well venture. 
Milton would be, and would utter the 
same, to all, on all occasions: he would 
tell the truth, the whole truth, and no- 
thing but the truth. Taylor would be- 
come all things to all men, if by any 
means he might benefit any. . . . . 

‘The same antithesis might be car- 
ried on with the elements of their several 
intellectual powers. Milton, austere, 
condensed, imaginative, supporting his 
truth by direct enunciation of lofty 
moral sentiment, and by distinet visual 
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representations, and in the same spirit 
overwhelming what he deemed falsehood 
by moral denunciation and a succession 
of pictures appalling or repulsive. In 
his prose, so many metaphors, so many 
allegorical miniatures. Taylor, emi- 
nently discursive, accumulative, and (to 
use one of his own words) agglomera- 
tive ; still more rich in images than Mil- 
ton himself, but images of Fancy, and 
presented to the common and passive 
eye, rather than to the eye of the imagi- 
nation. Whether supporting or assail- 
ing, he makes his way either by argu- 
ment of by appeals to the affections, 
unsurpassed even by the Schoolmen in 
subtlety, ability, and logical wit, and 
unrivalled by the most rhetorical of the 
fathers in the copiousness and vividness 
of his expression andillustrations. Here 
words that convey feelings, and words 
that flash images, and words of abstract 
notion, flow together, and at once whirl 
and rush onward like a stream, at once 
rapid and full of eddies; and. yet still, 
interfused here and there, we see a 
tongue or islet of smooth water, with 
some picture in it of earth or sky, land- 
scape or living group of quiet beauty. 

“Differing, then, so widely, and al- 
most contrariantly, wherein did these 
great men agree? wherein did they re- 
semble each other? In Genius, in 
Learning, in unfeigned Piety, in blame- 
less Purity of Life, and in benovolent 
aspirations and purposes for the moral 
and temporal improvement of their 
fellow-creatures! Both of them wrote 
a Latin Accidence, to render education 
more easy and less painful to children; 
both of them contposed hymns and 
psalms proportioned to the capacity of 
common congregations ; both, nearly at 
the same time, set the glorious example 
of publicly recommending and support- 
ing general Toleration, and the Liberty 
both of the Pulpit and the Press.” 


In our selection, then, of John Bun- 
yan as the hero of our paper, we must 
not be understood to express any opi- 
nion whatever on any of the great - 
tions on which the Christian world i 
divided ; we ask not whether he is to 
be regarded as layman or ordained 
minister; we fall not out with those 
who were fond, in the latter part of his 
life, of calling him Bishop Bunyan, 
holding, that if we find him teac hing 
apostolic doctrine, and not offe nding 
against the ordinances of society, it 
falls not within our province toaflect to 
discuss or determine the serious ques- 
tions which pe rplex divines and theo- 
logians. In thinking of the highest 
order of minds, where the affections are 
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not altogether shut out from our view 
by the nature of the individual's pur- 
suits, we find the life of the man almost 
inseparable from his works. Each re- 
flects illustration on the other. This 
is the case remarkably with Milton, 
whose life, notwithstanding all that 
has been done by Hayley and by Sim. 
mons, if studied with careful attention 
to all the hints which his poems give, 
would greatly increase the interest of 
the poems. In the «Samson Agonistes” 
we cannot but read much of his own 
history, and the Latin poems are almost 
professedly biographical. 
Without classing either Bunyan or 
‘owper with that highe st rank of intel- 
“te t, we regard their works and them- 
selves asone. Itis fortunate forCowper's 
reputation that his letters have been pre- 
served ; they interpret his playfulness, 
and they soften and ane some ex- 
ceedingly harsh traits in that part of his 
poetry which was first published—we 
mean the poems in rhyme, his first vo- 
lume, given to the public under the 
ominous auspices, and with an austere 
preface, by Newton. Had these poems 
been the only fruit ofhis genius, and had 
we of his prose nothing but the biogra- 
phical fragment which ‘Tecords the com- 
mencement of his insanity, with the 
strange lights from other worlds gleam- 
ing through the record, and only making 
the gloom seem more intense and more 
hopeless, we should in reality have been 
entirely misled as to his character and 
powers. Imperfect information is worse 
than none, and such a document as 
Cowper's account of his insanity, un- 
corrected by the private letters, would 
have just furnished the kind of evidence 
which each man’s imagination would 
piece out into something most entirely 
unlike the proper character of the man. 
Indeed we do not think, in estimating 
Cowper’s character, quite enough is 
allowed for his insanity. The contrasts 
with habitual feeling, which are often 
exhibited in insanity, are familiar to 
every one who has seen sufferers under 
some of the many diseases which are 
called by this generic name. His best 
friends are by the lunatic regarded as 
his bitterest and most implac “able e ene- 
mies. A German critic, who has ana- 
lysed, with great subtlety, some of 
Shakspeare’s characters, tells us that 
the wild, coarse language given to 
Ophelia is not only evidence of her 
reason being overthrown, but of the 
purity of her mind before the reasoning 
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powers were gone; that some law of 
contrast exists; $ and that insanity, far 
from revealing, as drunkenness is said 
to do, the real secrets of the bosom, per- 
verts every feeling and every thought. 
If this be so, it may perhaps suggest 
how Cowper, who believed in the un- 
limited merey of God, regarded him- 
self as excluded from the hope of sal- 
vation. The ‘ Memoir” of Cowper, 
to which’ we advert, is one that bears 
some resemblance in its character to 
Bunyan’s ‘‘ Grace Abounding,” the 
narrativ e€ on which every biography of 
Bunyan is founded. 

Bunyan was born in the year 1628, 
at Elstow, a village near Bedford. His 
«descent was,” in his own language, 
‘of a low and inconsiderable genera- 
tion. My father’s house being of that 
rank that is meanest and most despise d 
of all the families of the land.” The 
father is stated in a history of Bed- 
fordshire to have been bred to the 
business of a brazier, and to have 
worked as a journeyman in Bedford. 
Brazier seems but a more courteous 
form of language to express what is 
commonly meant by tinker. It would 

appear that Bunyan’s father did not 
pursue his craft as an itinerant, and 
that he sent his son to school, and had 
him taught to read and write. From 
all this Southey finds some difficulty 
in accounting for Bunyan’s language 
in describing his original position as of 
such extreme meanness; and Scott 
suggests, as a solution of the difficulty, 
—supporting the conjecture by a pas- 
sage in Buny an’s autobiogrs uphy » Which 
does not quite sustain his view—that 
the family were originally gypsies. We 
shall, when we touch on that passage in 
the course of our narrative, show our 
reasons for differing from Sir Walter. 
At school, Bunyan attended ‘ accord- 
ing to the rate of other poor men’s 
children ; though, to my shame I con- 
fess, I did soon lose what I had learned 
even almost utterly.” Bunyan’s nar. 
rative of his early life was written in 
advanced age, and while there can be 
no doubt of its general truth, it would 
be unjust to regard all its statements 
as having the kind of accuracy which 
is ascribed to them by several of his 
biographers. Something isto be allowed 
for ‘the use of a peculiar religious dia- 
lect, employed for the purpose of con- 
veying a doctrine at the same time 
that it details a fact, and perhaps ex- 
aggerates the fact, lest the doctrine 
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should seem understated. That we 
should translate Bunyan’s words in 
describing ‘‘ his natural life” ‘ before 
the gracious work of conversion in his 
soul,” into something different from 
the full force of the language, will 
probably be admitted by most of our 
readers, when we tell them, that he 
studiously uses Scripture phraseology, 
the strongest he can find. We should 
not think ourselves warranted in low- 
ering the statement to anything less 
than the author's words, were he using 
his own words, but w here he uses the 
language of the inspired writers, we 
feel it ‘absolutely necessary to believe 
it used with qualifications and accom- 
modations, all which we must take into 
consideration, and limit this adopted 
phraseology by such facts as we find 
stated in ordins iry language. We must 
separate the feeling , with which his past 
life is recollected by him, and which 
feeling we regard as alone embodied 
in the scriptural expressions, from the 
facts which he would detail. Words that 
would indicate general profligacy, we 
find, by other “circumstances, meant 
what is bad enough, “ that from a 
child he had but few equals for curs- 
ing, swearing, lying, and blaspheming 
the holy name of God.” 

Grace abounding to the Chief of Sin- 
ners, is the title of Bunyan’s narrative 
of his own life. This very title would 
render somewhat of over-statement to 
be expected. Exaggerate the sin, and 
you may make the grace more abun- 
dant. Calm, and apparently subdued 
as the old man’s spirit was, yet the 
very title of his tract, making all allow- 
ance for the conventional language of 
the period in which he wrote, is that 
of a person under strong and habitual 
excitement. We admire | and we should 
anxiously wish to share the feeling, but 
we cannot forbear saying, that it, like 
all other strong feelings, colours all 
that it beholds; that, vivid asthe dreams 
of his childhood may have been, we 
think it by no means unlikely that in his 
recollections of them in after life, they 
assumed more intense vividness, that, 
in fact, in these biographical records, 
by a man of highly imaginative power, 
much of what seems to be but remem- 
bered is almost the creation of the 
moment, in which what is called the 
record is composed ; that in the case 
of Bunyan as in that of Goethe, we 
have, without, however, the conscious- 
ness of the half self-deception, which 
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the German's title-page exhibits, an 
inseparable blending of trath and fic- 
tion. Thedivine dreamer was, it would 
seem, from his early childhood, the 
victim of dreams, and the scenery of 
his visions was always taken from the 
other world. 


** Yea, so settled and rooted was I 
in these things, that they became as a 
second nature to me; the which, as I 
have also with soberness considered 
since, did so offend the Lord, that 
even in my childhood he did scare and 
affrighten me with fearful dreams, and 
did terrify me with fearful visions: for 
often, after I had spent this and the 
other day in sin, I have in my bed been 
greatly afflicted while asleep with the 
apprehensions of devils and wicked 
spirits, who still, as I then thought, 
laboured to draw me away with them, 
of which I should never be rid. 

** Also, I should at these years be 
greatly afflicted and troubled with the 
thoughts of the fearful torments of hell- 
fire ; still fearing that it would be my 
lot to be found at last among those 
devils and hellish fiends, who are there 
bound down with the chains of bonds 
and darkness, unto the judgment of the 
great day. 

** These things, I say, when I was 
but a child but nine or ten years old, 
did so distress my soul, that then, in 
the midst of my many sports and child- 
ish vanities, amidst my vain companions, 
I was often much cast down and afflict- 
ed in my mind therewith; yet could I 
not let go my sins. Yea, [ was also 
then so overcome with despair of life 
and heaven, that I should often wish, 
either that there had been no hell, or 
that I had been a devil; supposing they 
were only tormentors ; but if it must 
needs be that I went thither, I might be 
rather a tormentor than to be tormented 
myself. 

** A while after, these terrible dreams 
did leave me, which also I soon for- 
got; for my pleasures did quickly cut 
off the remembrance of them as if they 
had never been; wherefore, with more 
greediness, according to the strength of 
nature, I did still let loose the reins of 
my lust, and delighted in all transgres- 
sions against the law of God; so that, 
until I came to the state of marriage, I 
was the very ringleader of all the youth 
that kept me company, in all manner of 
vice and ungodliness.” 


It is not improbable, that the dreams 
which re-appeared in such brightness 
in his successive works, were in some 
cases recollections of actual dreams of 
childhood ; nor is it less likely, that 
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when he sought to bring back his child- 
hood, and make it the distinct subject 
of thought, he should unconsciously 
exercise the marvellous faculty which 
gives shape and almost substance to 
what would, in the case of ordinary 
men, be classed with the mere vapours 
of the night. That Bunyan spoke 
with entire truth, when he told much 
of his early life to * those whom God 
accounted him worthy to beget to 
faith by his ministry in the Word,” is 
a fact of which we have no doubt what- 
ever, and we place entire reliance on 
all such details as are properly the 
subject of observation or of evidence. 
But it is scarce possible to regard any 
records of dreams and visions as 
coming within such a classification. 
The shadows of clouds might almost as 
sasily be described. We are to re- 
member, too, in forming a judgment 
on this matter, not merely Bunyan’s 
habit of clothing all his thoughts in 
something of allegory; but the purpose 
of his communication to his followers. 
“It is profitable at large for Christians 
to be often calling to mind the very 
beginnings of grace with their souls.” 
He writes to them from prison, and 
the language is altogether framed from 
passages of Scripture. 


“Once again,” he says, ‘‘as before 
from the tops Shenir and Hermon, so now 
from the lion's den and the mountains of 
the leopards, : ‘ ‘ I have 
sent you here inclosed a drop of that 
honey that I have taken out of the 
carcase of a lion, Judges, xiv. 5-8. I 
have eaten thereof myself, and am 
much refreshed thereby. Temptations, 
when we meet them at first, are as the 
lion that roared upon Samson ; but if 
we overcome them, the next time we 
see them, we shall find a nest of honey 
within them. ‘The Philistines under- 
stood me not. It is something; a rela- 
tion of the work of God upon my soul, 
even from the very first till now, where- 
in you may perceive my castings down, 
and risings up; for he woundeth, and 
his hands make whole. It is written in 
the Scripture, Zsa, xxxviii. 16—‘* The 
father to the children shall make known 
the truth of God.” Yea, it was for this 
reason I lay so long at Sinai, Lev. iv. 
10, 11, to see the fire, and the cloud, 
and darkness, that I might fear the 
Lord all the days of my life upon earth, 
and tell of his wondrous works to my 
children, Psa. lxxviii. 3, 4, 5.” 


The purposes, then, of God in His 
dealings with His people, and the way 
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in which thoughts originate in the mind, 
are the proper subjects of this ‘ Epis- 
tle” of Bunyan’s ; and there is seen in 
it everywhere a disposition, as far as is 
at all possible, to refer everything to a 
power operating without our will or 
against it. It is not surprising, there- 

fore, that he looks for something like 
inspiration in everything that is seem- 
ingly least connected with the ordinary 
on-goings of the mental powers. He 
looks for miracles, and he finds them ; 
but were it not for his extraordinary 
strength of mind, and for his logical 
powers, of an order rarely surpassed, 

there would have been the danger ofthis 
habit degenerating into the most servile 
or baseless superstition. The auguries 
and oracles of old pagan days would 
find a justification in this strange habit 
of seeking guidance from some capri- 
cious interpretation of dreams and 
omens ; and we think even the lan- 
guage of Scripture, applied in the 
way he applied it, by persons of mental 
power inferior to his, not less likely 
to lead into absurdity and error. Bun- 
yan, however, had this security against 
anything of important error ; he seized 
some one truth, and this, once fixed in 
his mind, he never parted with. How- 
ever derived, and it sometimes was 
made out by inferences depending each 
on the other, in what seemed argument, 
and was but analogy, yet, once attained, 
it became the measure of every other 
proposition with which it could be com- 
pared. There is a passage in this narra- 
tive which illustrates what we mean. 
He tells us that 


‘*He was made to see something con- 
cerning the beasts that Moses counted 
clean and unclean. Now I read that 
the clean beasts chewed ; that is, thought 
I, they show us that we must feed on 
the Word of God. They also parted the 
hoof ; Uthought that signified we must 
part, if we would be saved, with the 
ways of ungodly men. .  . I 
thought the hare to be a type of those 
who talk of the Word, yet walk in the 
ways of sin; and that the swine was 
like him that parted with his outward 
pollution, but still wanted the Word of 
Faith, without which there would be no 
way of salvation, let a man be never so 
devout.” 


Tn some such way as this is everything 
in the Bible made a sort of symbol, 
not altogether arbitrarily, for Bunyan, 
most often, is working out some sug- 
gestion of the New Testament, arguing 
VOL. XXXVII.—NO, CCXX. 


from the antitype first to the type ; 
but then from the type deducing i In- 
ferences often with extreme ingenu- 
ity, but their application being always 
limited by some fixed truth other- 
wise ascertained. Had Bunyan beena 
reader of the Talmud, this sort of alle- 
gorising and symbolising would not 
have been strange. As it wasthe fancies 
were altogether his own. We cannot 
render Bunyan known to our readers, 
nor will the “ Pilgrim’s Progress” be 
altogether understood, without our giv- 
ing some account of his life. Though 
he appears to have cursed and sworn, 
and to have robbed orchards—this last 
is perhaps an unfair inference from his 
ascribing this feat to the hero of one 
of his spiritual romances—he felt a 
shock which made him tremble when 
he saw men professing religion act 
wickedly. He had a providential es- 
cape, which he thankfully records. He 
fell into a creek of the sea, and nar- 
rowly escaped drowning. He fell out 
of a boat, in the Bedford river, and was 
saved. He struck an adder on the back 
with a stick, and having stunned her, 
plucked out the sting with his fingers, 
“by which act,” he adds, “had not 
God been merciful to me, I might, by 
my desperateness, have brought myself 
to my end.” 

We next find Bunyan in the army. 
It is probable that it was while in the 
army he felt ‘those strokes upon his 
spirit which made his heart ache,” that 
are told us of in his autobiography, when 
he witnessed the reprobate conduct of 
men professing religion. In his life of 
Mr. Badman, he gives an instance of 
such profligacy, which we suppose was 
common enough either in the royal or 

arliamentary armies. Bunyan, writ- 
ing years after the Restoration, did not 
feel it necessary in his tract to say with 
which side he was engaged, but there 
can be no doubt it was Cromwell’s. 
Among them the contrast of religion 
with profligacy was more likely to exist 
and to force itself on his attention, and 
Bunyan was, onthe whole, likely to 
have been benefited in his moral na- 
ture, from being taken, even for awhile, 
from the streets of Bedford. Hume’s 
description of the parliamentary army 
is probably pretty accurate, and to have 
been removed from the streets of Bed- 
ford, where he passed his time cursing 
and swearing (if we are to take his own 
account as accurate), or, when he was 
better employed, in earning his bread 
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as a tinker, herding with gypsies, and 
stealing poultry from farm- yards, and 
to be placed even under such irregular 
discipline as he must have been forced 
into, could not but have been a change 
for the better. Ascribe as much as 
you will to hypocrisy and fanaticism, 
there must remain much of what in- 
fluenced the mind to good in such de- 
votional exercises as occupied Crom- 
well’s army. 


“Never surely was a more singular 
army assembled, than that which was 
now set on foot by the parliament. To 
the greater number of the regiments, 
chaplains were not appointed. The 
officers assumed the spiritual duty, and 
united it with their military functions. 
During the intervals of action, they oc- 
cupied themselves in sermons, prayers, 
exhortations ; and the same emulation, 
there, attended them, which, in the field, 


is so necessary to support the honour of 


that profession. Rapturous ecstasies 
supplied the place of study and reflec- 
tion; and while the zealous devotees 
poured out their thoughts in unpre- 
meditated harangues, they mistook that 
eloquence, which to their own surprise, 
as well as that of others, flowed in upon 
them, for divine illuminations, and for 
illapses of the Holy Spirit. Wherever 
they were quartered, they excluded the 
minister from his pulpit; and usurping 
his place, conveyed their sentiments 
to the audience, with all the authority 
which followed their power, their valour, 
and their military exploits, united to 
their appearing zeal and fervour. The 
private soldiers, seized with the same 
spirit, employed their vacant hours in 
prayer, in perusing the Holy Scriptures, 
in ghostly conferences, where they com- 
pared the progress of their souls in 
grace, and mutually stimulated each 
other to farther advances in the great 
work of their salvation. When “they 
were marching to battle, the whole 
field resounded, as well with psalms and 
spiritual songs adapted to the occasion, 
as with the instruments of military 

music; and every man endeavoured to 
drown the sense of present danger, in 
the prospect of that crown of glory 
which was set before him. In so holy 
a cause, wounds were esteemed meri- 
torious ; death, martyrdom; and the 
hurry and dangers of action, instead of 
banishing their pious visions, rather 
served to impress their minds more 
strongly with them.”— Hume's England. 


In Philip’s life of Bunyan, we find 
it distinctly stated, on the authority of 
a sketch of his life, preserved in the 
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British Museum, written by a person 
who knew Bunyan, that at the siege of 
Leicester he was called out to attack 
the town, then defended by the King’s 
forces against the parliament: arians. 
This seems to decide what was before 
doubtful, and what his biographers can 
scarcely be blamed for misapprehe ond. 
ing. Buny an mentions the fact in the 
same way as the author of the sketch 
which Mr. Philip quotes, but does not 
mention the place. Others add the 
lace ; but this was not unlikely to 
mislead those who looked only at Hume, 
for Leicester was twice besieged i in the 
civil war, first by the King’s troops, 
and taken; and ‘after the battle of 
Naseby, by the parliamentarians, and 
this last siege I ume says nothing of. 
At this siege occurred an incident 
which we must tell in Bunyan’s own 
words :— 


‘“*This also have I taken notice of 
with thanksgiving: when I was a soldier, 
I, with others, were drawn out to go to 
such a place to besiege it ; but when I 

was just ready to go, one of the com- 
pany desired to go in my room; to 
which when I had consented, he took 
my place, and coming to the siege, as 
he stood sentinel, he was shot into the 
head with a musket bullet, and died. 

‘* Here, as I said, were judgments 
and mercy; but neither of them did 
awake my soul to righteousness ; where- 
fore I sinned still, and grew more and 
more rebellious against God, and care- 
less of my own salvation.” 


Tt has been suggested that Buny an’s 
military experience probably furnished 
him with some of the im: agery in his 
“ Holy War.” Sir Walter Scott falls 
out with this supposition, on, we think, 
insufficient grounds. ‘The military 

oper: ations are described,” he says, 
‘‘inaccurately, and the armsand armour 
are of earlier date than those used in 
the civil war.” Bunyan’s arms and 
armour for the assailants and defen- 
dants of the town of Mansoul are like 
the arms and armour which the old al- 
legorists invented for their warriors ; 
Fear and Horror and Discord formed 
part, and iron and brass another part of 
the same inseparable mass, in the same 
way as Tacitus describes hostile dis- 
tricts divided mutuo metu et montibus. 
We are not to expect accounts of ac- 
tual military expedients, but something 
suggested by them, and which are more 
likely to occur to a man who has been 
inthe field. There is a tone of excite- 
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ment foreign to Bunyan’s verse, in the 
poem prefixed to the “ Holy War,” 

and we think it is to be referr ed,—not 
as to its interpretation, but as to its 
originating cause,—to the accident of 
his having been at the siege of Leicester. 


‘*T saw the Prince’s armed men come down 
By troops, by thousands, to besiege the town. 
I saw the Captains, heard the trumpet sound, 
And how his forces cover'’d all the ground. 
Yea, how they set themselves in battle-’ray 
I shall remember to my dying day. 


“T saw the colours waving in the wind, 
And they within to mischief how combin’d 
To ruin Mansoul, and to make away 
Her Primum Mobile without delay. 


“T saw the mounts cast up against the 
town, 
And how the slings were plac'd to beat it 
down, 
I heard the stones fly whizzing by mine ears, 
(What longer kept in mind that got in fears?) 
I heard them fall, and saw what work they 
made, 
And how old Mars did cover with his shade 
The face of Mansoul: and I heard her cry, 
‘ Woe-worth the day, in dying I shall die ? 


“T saw the battering-rams, and how they 
play’d, 
To beat down Eargate ; and I was afraid 
Not only Eargate, but the very town, 
Would by those battering rams be beaten 
down. 


“*T saw the fights, and heard the Cap- 
tains shout ; 
And in each battle saw who fac’d about : 
I saw who wounded were, and who were 
slain, 
And who when dead would come to life again. 


“T heard the cries of those that wounded 
were, 
(While others fought like men bereft of fear, ) 
And while the ery, Kill! Kill! was in mine 
ears, 

The gutters ran not so with blood as tears.” 

Bunyan was but seventeen when he 
went into the army. At nineteen, he 
quitted the army and married. “My 
mercy,” he says, ‘* was to light on a 
wife whose father was counted godly.” 
** We had not,” he says, ‘* so much as 
a dish or spoon between us. We had 
two books, The Plain Man's Pathway 
to Heaven, and The Practice of Piety, 
which her father left her when he died.” 
In these books they sometimes read to- 
gether, and his wife was fond of dwell- 
ing on her father’s virtues, how he would 
reprove and correct vice, and what a 
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strict and holy life he lived in his days, 
both in word and in deed. Of the first 
of these books we know nothing, and 
of the second only what we learn from 
Southey. It was ‘by Bayley, Bishop of 
Bangor, and must have been exceed- 
ingly popular, as it was translated into 
Welsh, into Hungarian, and into Polish, 
and more than fifty editions of it were 
published in the course of a hundred 
years, These books, and his wife’s 
influence, made him desire to reform 
his life, and **to fall in e agerly with 
the religion of the times, to wit, to go 
to church twice a day, and that too, 
with the foremost, and there very de- 

voutly say and sing as others did, yet 
retaining, " as he adds, “his wicked 
life.” ‘I was,” he says, ‘so over- 
run with the spirit of superstition, that 
I adored, and that with great devo- 
tion, even all things (to the high place, 
priest, clerk, vestment, serv ice, and 
what else) belonging to the church, 
counting all things holy that were 
therein contained, and especially the 
priest and clerk, most happy and with- 
out doubt greatly blessed, because they 
were the servants, as I then thought, of 
God, and were principally in his holy 
temple to do his work therein.” 


‘This conceit grew so strong in 
a little time upon my spirit, that had I 
but seen a priest, (though never so 
sordid and debauched in his life,) I 
should find my spirit fall under him, 
reverence him, and knit unto him; yea, 
I thought for the love I did bear unto 
them, (supposing they were the minis- 
ters of God,) I could have lain down at 
their feet, and have been trampled upon 
by them; their name, their garb, and 
work, did so intoxicate and bewitch me. 

‘© After I had been thus for some 
considerable time, another thought came 
into my mind: and that was, whether I 
were of the Israelites or no? For find- 
ing in the Scriptures that they were 
once the peculiar people of God, thought 
I, if I were one of this race, my soul 
must needs be happy. Now, again I 
found within me a great longing to be 
resolved about this question, but could 
not tell how I should. At last I asked 
my father of it, who told me, ‘No we 
were not.” Wherefore then I fell in my 
spirits as to the hopes of that, and so 
remained.” 


We are told that this reverential 
feeling was not directed to the services 
and clergy of the Church of England, 
for that “the meagre Directory ‘of the 
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Puritans had been substituted for the 
Book of Common Prayer, and that the 
Liturgy of the Church of England could 
not have been then used in any private 
family without subjecting the offenders 
toa large pecuniary penalty. Bunyan’s 
language is not, we think, calculated to 
suggest anything of this kind; and we 
suspect either that the ordinance which 

roscribed the Book of Common Prayer 

ad not yet been executed in this part 
of the country, or that Bunyan, writing 
some forty years after the period to which 
we allude, made some mistake of date. 
At all events, as we are concerned at 
present more with his state of mind than 
with any issues between Episcopacy 
and Puritanism that may be supposed 
involved in the matter, we will only 
observe, that the more meagre the form 
of worship exciting him to such venera- 
tion, the stronger must have been the 
impulse within his own mind to such 
devotion, or it could not be awakened 
at all. The question which he asked 
his father, and his reply, have led to 
Sir Walter Scott’s notion of the family 
having been gypsies. Scott assumes the 
fact of some foreign descent as the foun- 
dation of Bunyan’s question, and re- 
gards the answer, that they were not 
Jews, as proof that they were gypsies. 
We have quoted the passage in full, to 
show that Bunyan’s question was asked 
under circumstances that made it natu- 
ral, without at all suggesting the fact 
of knowing that they were of foreign 
descent as the cause of Bunyan’s in- 

uiry whether they were Israelites ? 

n one passage, at least—and we think 
there are more in Bunyan’s works—the 
gypsies are spoken of in such a way as 
would be most unlikely if Bunyan 
thought he belonged to that class of 
vagabonds. Did he belong to them, 
we have little doubt that he would 
have dwelt on it with a sort of spiritual 
exultation, and that his having been 
called out of Egypt would have been 
to him one of the proofs of Divine 
favour. We cannot imagine him sup- 
pressing the fact or disguising it. He 
tells, in the passage to which we allude, 
of a state of mind in which “ he feared 
he should be deprived of his wits.” He 
doubted, almost disbelieved, the exist- 
ence of God, and this while he was 
engaged in the daily study of the Bible, 
and seeking to disentangle the deep 
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mysteries of election and reprobation. 
Could such things as this doubt and 
unbelief, he asked, be found among 
them that loved God ? 


“<I often, when temptation had been 
upon me, did compare myself to the 
case of such a child whom some gypsy 
hath by force took up in her arms, and 
is carrying from friend and country ; 
kick sometimes I did, and also shriek and 
ery, but yet I was bound in the wings of 
the temptation, andthe wind would carry 
me away. I also thought of Saul, and 
of the evil spirit that did possess him, 
and did greatly fear that my condition 
was the same as his.” 


A sermon against Sabbath-break- 
ing awoke Bunyan into more serious 
thought. He had by this time got out 
of some of his bad habits, but others 
remained. The way in which Sunday 
was passed was one of the great distinc- 
tions between the Puritan and the Roy- 
alist parties ; and Bunyan, whatever 
were his political or theological leanings, 
was fond of out-of-door amusements, 
and Sunday was his day for them. 
Till this sermon, he never felt that there 
was guilt in his sports, but the sermon 
was a burden on him, and, we use his 
own language, embittered his former 
pleasures, and benumbed the sinews of 
his delights. He dined, however, and 
he forgot the sermon. Like “ the 
Scotch rogue,” Bunyan was but a sorry 
proficient in learning, being readier 
at cat and poa, cappy hole, riding 
the hurley hacket, playing at hyles 
and dams, spang-bodle, wrestling, and 
football, than at his book;* and 
blackguard and semi-gypsy as our 
poor tinker was, it could not but be 
well for both his bodily and mental 
health that he enjoyed these active 
amusements. This day, however, was 
destined to be a remarkable one in his 
biography. Such religious sectaries 
as look for outward evidence of a new 
birth to righteousness, are anxious to 
mark the very hour and moment of 
such a change, and in this way im- 
portance is given to a particular ser- 
mon, to the accidental opening of a 
passage in the Bible, to the visit of a 
friend, to anything, in short, that ima- 
gination can connect with such a 
change. Bunyan would not himself have 
dated his spiritual birth from this in- 





* Brand’s “ Popular Antiquities,” Art. Car anp Dos. 
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cident, and, indeed, we think when his 
mind had become calmed and sobered, 
there is reason to believe that he 
would have discouraged the inquiry, 
but most of his biographers do. It 
was, however, a remarkable incident, 
and one not to be forgotten, that on 
that day as he was playing at cat—one 
of the forms of the game of cricket-— 
“a voice”—we must use his own 
words—* did suddenly dart from hea- 
ven into my soul, which said, ‘ Wilt 
thou leave thy sins and go to heaven, 
or have thy sins and go to hell?” At 
this I was put to an exceeding amaze; 
therefore leaving my cat on the ground, 
was as if I had, with the eyes of 
my understanding, seen the Lord Jesus 
looking down upon me as being very 
hotly displeased with me, and as if he 
did severely threaten me with some 
grievous punishment for these and 
other ungodly practices.” It is plain 
from this account that his auditory 
nerves were affected, and that he 
seemed to himself to hear the words 
which he mentions—no doubt words 
that had occurred in the sermon to 
which he had been listening in the 
earlier part of the day. His bio- 
graphers are disposed to represent him 
as believing himself to have seen a 
vision with the bodily eye. This we 
think, so far from being asserted, is 
distinctly negatived, by his language. 
He felt it was too late to repent. He 
paused, however, in his game; again 
thought over the case; said nothing to 
his companions of voice or vision ; but 
having determined that repentance 
was out of the question, ‘returned 
desperately toe his sport.” And this 
kind of despair so possessed his soul, 
that settling with himself that heaven 
was lost, he felt a ‘‘ desire to take his 
fill of sin, still studying that sin was to 
be committed that I might taste the 
sweetness of it, and fearing lest I 
should die before I had my desires.” 
This temptation he describes as one 
which he believes to be very common. 
**It is Satan’s policy to benumb the 
conscience, and overrun the spirits 
with a scurvy and seared frame of 
heart.” Slight failings—such is his 
reasoning, and we see no ground of 
quarrel with it—are thus aggravated 
into guilt that forbids hope, and 
the feeling expressed in Jeremiah be- 
comes a principle of action—‘ There 
is no hope; we will walk after our own 
desires, and we will every one do the 
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imagination of his evil heart.” In 
this state of mind Bunyan actually re- 
sumed his old habits of cursing and 
swearing, and desperation looked not 
unlike actual madness, the probability 
of which became every day greater and 
greater; but from this he was pre- 
served under circumstances where a 
mind less strong than his would have 
been endangered, were it not, perhaps, 
nearer the truth to say that the en- 
tanglements in which he seemed likely 
to have been for ever perplexed, belong 
to a class of subtleties that have pro- 
perly no existence for an inferior class 
of minds. Bunyan, who was proof 
against the sermon, and the echo of the 
sermon conjured up by his imagination 
during his game of cricket, was one day 
playing the madman and _ blackguard 
at a neighbour's shop window; the wo- 
man of the house, a loose and ungodly 
wretch, rebuked him, telling him that 
his conduct was such as to corrupt the 
whole town. He stood admonished 
and abashed. ‘* I wished with all my 
heart that I might be a little child again, 
that my father might learn me to speak 
without this wicked way of swearing.” 
Till now he felt that to swear was to 
give authority to his words, but this 
rebuke from an abandoned woman 
broke down the habit. 

Bunyan’s conduct now became that 
of a respectable man. He fell in with 
an acquaintance who did * talk plea- 
santly of the Scriptures and of the 
matter of religion.” This led Bunyan 
to the Bible. The historical parts 
were what he read. He was as ‘‘ yet 
ignorant of the corruption of our 
nature, or of the want or worth of 
Jesus Christ to save us;” and he 
therefore “could not away with Paul’s 
Epistles and such like Scriptures.” 

Bell-ringing had been a favourite 
amusement of his. Conscience now 
became tender, and he gave up the 
practice. Yet his heart hankered, and 
he went to the steeple-house and 
looked on, though he durst not ring. 
Conscience still whispered in a voice 
that the bells thought in vain to 
drown, and he began to tremble with 
inaginary fears. ‘* How if one of the 
bells should fall!” Then he would stand 
under one of the main beams for 
safety; but there the thought would 
intrude, * should the belli fall with a 
swing, it might first hit the wall, and 
then rebounding, might hit me, for all 
this beam.” ‘Then he would stand 
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in the steeple-door. ‘‘ But the steeple 
might fall,” was the next thought ; 
and this did ‘‘ continually so shake his 
mind,” that he was at last forced to 
flee. 

The Puritans have no love for 
dancing ;_ but a young will not give 
it up, “and we don’t see why they 
should. And our glorious tinker, in 
spite of all the voices from above and 
below that haunted him, had still an 
ear for the fiddle and a foot for the 
dance. Bunyan’s love for dancing 
must have been for the sake of the 
exercise itself. If he is to be believed, 
he had an absolute detestation to the 
fair sex. Still his love of dancing, and 
his reluctance to give it up, make us 
disposed to regard with some doubt a 
passage which his biographers are fond 
of quoting. Did the man dance without 
a partner? We do not suppose the 
tinker was less happy when he had 


thrown off his pack and found himself 


in some village barn, or still better, 
on the open village green, than John 
Gilpin’ keen ss right glad to miss the 
lumbering of the wheels.” But still 
look at John Bunyan’s picture in any 
edition of his ‘* Pilgrim’s Progress ”— 
his bright, brown, large British face, 
perfectly honest—brilliant actually, in 
the very rudest print we have ever 
seen, with good humour, and good 
nature, and “good sense. Then read 
his pictures of Christiana and her 
children, and believe, if you can, the 
strange passage which he must have 
written in some moment when he was 
provoked into language foreign to his 
nature, by malignant accusations. Of 
Bunyan’s perfect innocence of the 
charges he had to repel we can have 
little ‘doubt; but the paragraph which 
we transcribe we do not believe :— 


** And in this I admire the wis- 
dom of God, that he made me shy of 
women from my first conversion until 
now. Those know, and can also bear 
me witness, with whom I have been 
most intimately concerned, that it is a 
rare thing to see me carry it pleasant 
towards a woman; the common saluta- 
tion of a woman I abhor, it is odious to 
me in whomsoever I see it. Their com- 
pany, alone, I cannot away with. I sel- 
dom so much as touch a woman’s hand: 
for I think these things are not so be- 
coming me. When I have seen good 
men salute those women that they have 
visited, or that have visited them, I 
have at times made my objections against 
it ; and when they have answered, ‘ that 
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it was but a piece of civility,’ I have told 
them it is not a comely sight. Some 
indeed have urged the holy kiss. But 
then [ have asked, why they made 
baulks ? why they did salute the most 
handsome, and let the ill-favoured go? 
Thus, how laudable soever such things 
have been in the eyes of others, they 
have been unseemly in my sight.” 


Bunyan’s dancing days, however, 
came to an end before their natural 
time; cursing, swearing, pilfering, bell. 
ringing, and dancing, all were at an 
end; and there was such a reformation 
in his whole manner and conduct as to 
excite the attention and admiration of 
his neighbourhood; and in spite of 
some occasional lapses, followed by 
promises that he would do better next 
time, and earnest efforts towards 
amendment, he thought with com- 
placency of himself, and said within his 
heart, ¢ that he pleased God as well as 
any man in England.” Of distinct 
doctrine he appears then to have had 
no thought. ‘I knew not,” he says, 
‘Christ, nor grace, nor faith, nor hope, 
for as I have well seen since, had I 
then died, my state would have been 
most fearful.” ‘I was, as yet, nothing 
but a poor painted hypocrite, but I 
loved to be talked of as one truly 
godly.” It would appear that Bunyan 
had not as yet connected himself with 
any sectarian congregation; and we 
should suppose, in his case, that some 
of the temptations that tend to remove 
a man from his parish church did not 
strongly exist. There can be little 
doubt, that among the poor, the igno- 
rant, the self- educated, and the half 
educated, the sort of social distinction 
which such persons attain in small dis- 
senting congregations is, perhaps, un- 
consciously to themselves, one of the 
motives for separé ation from a larger 
body in which their claims would be 
unnoticed or rebuked. In Bunyan’s 
case, to have appeared at church 
clothed, and in his right mind, would, 
one should suppose, be distinction 
enough; and his connexion with the 
dissenting congregation to which he 
attached himself does not seem to have 
originated with himself, nor was it 
either altogether as accidental, as would 
appear from his account of the mat- 
ter, or as, perhaps, he himself thought 
it. In all small dissenting congre- 
gations there is an anxiety to obtain 
converts, which is not understood or 
felt by larger establishments. And 
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it is certain, that in the unsettled 
times in which Bunyan’s lot was cast, 
the feeling was not less strong in almost 
all these bodies, of attaching to it, 
whenever it seemed possible, any per- 
son of the slightest promise. In the 
little town of Bedford, Bunyan’s story 
was not unlikely to have made some 
noise. On each of the occasions on 
which his life was saved providentially, 
it would have been likely to have been 

the subject of much discourse, and when 
at last news was brought to his fellow- 
townsmen, that the man who tcok his 
place when he was about to join a 
besieging party was shot dead, it 
would not be surprising, if what before 
was justly regarded as providential, 
now appeared not distinguishable from 
actual miracle. ‘The subject of all this 
village-wonder is a young man, of idle 
vag abond habits, not absolutely pro- 
fligate, but on the high road toruin. He 
is married, and has to support a family 
by what was probably a miserable and 
precarious trade. Suddenly, the idler 

becomes industri ‘ious, breaks off all his 
bad habits, and is, in outward appear- 
ance at least, a manaltogether changed. 
He calls himself a hypocrite, but in 
a sense which does convey the worst 
meaning of the word ; and, unjust as it 
would be to him, to translate, in any 
case, the language of self- accusation, 
and the exaggerations of remorse, into 


the acknowledgment of such de tails of 


actual sin as to a person of less conscien- 
tious feelings might suggest the same 
words, there is no pretence for regard- 
ing Bunyan, at any time, guilty of hy po- 
crisy. Hadhe called himself'a “painted 
se pulchre” instead of a “painted hy- 
pocrite,” you might as well insist on 
understanding him liter ally. A small 
congregation of Baptists was at that 
time formed at Bedford, and under the 
direction and ministry of a man, whom 
the commentators on the Pilgrim’s 
Progress are fond of identifying with 
Evangelist, no doubt wrongly. John 
Gifford, their spiritual guide, had 
been a major in the royal service, 
and after the establishment of the Com- 
monwealth he engaged in an insur- 
rection, was tried, convicted, and 
with eleven companions, sentenced 
to death. The night before the in- 
tended execution his sister visited him 
in prison, The guards were asleep, 
his fellow- -prisoners all drunk, and with 
his sister’s assistance he escaped. He 
was, for awhile, concealed in London, 
and finally in Bedfordshire, where he 
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became a physician, with what qualifi- 
cations for the office we know not. 

Gifford, though sober on the night of 
his escape, or at least less drunk than his 
companions, in general did drink like 
a major and.a gs allant cavalier. Those, 
who seem to themselves to have lost all; 
do not risk much in gambling: ana 
Giflford was fond of play. Gifford was, 
in his own way, a patriot, and when 
the historians, who will see no good in 
the parliamentary party, have occasion 
to mention him, we find it recorded as 
his only virtue, that he hated the Pu- 
ritans for the misery they brought on 
the nation in general, and on himself 
in particular, and that he often thought 
of killing one John Harrington, ‘for 
no other provocation than because 
he was a leading man among persons 
of that description in Bristol. Gifford 
lost in gambling one night the sum of 
fifteen pounds ; ; “despair suggested more 
than one escape from the probable con- 
sequences, but while he was in the ago- 
nies of doubt, he looked into a religious 
book, which startled him into serious 
thought, and awaked aconscience which 
was not dead but sleeping. The passage 
which arrested his attention has been 
preserv ed, and may be found in Philip’s 
Lite of Bunyan, and probably in others, 
It is an address to the weary and heavy 
laden to come to Christ ; and the invi- 
tation of our Lord is truly stated with- 
out exception of time, or place, or per- 
son. The very sense of his unfitness 
which deters a sinner from coming, is 
dwelt on as a proof that he is of 
those ‘‘specially aimed at, invited, 
and accepted.” The appeal was not 
lost on Gifford. He at once sought out 
the meetings of those whom before he 
detested and despised. He was at first 
received doubtfully, but, after awhile, 
so won on them, that he was invited by 
some, who formed themselves into a 
distinct congregation, to undertake its 
care. Of the persons so inviting him 
to be their pastor, Anthony Harring. 

ton was one. The change was, in 
Gifford’s case, as from death to life. 
Within a few days of the last of his life, 
he said, that from the day on which 
he was startled into thoughts of reli- 
gion, ‘he had not lost the light of God’s 
countenance, no, not for an hour.” 
Bunyan says of him, calling him hol 

Mr. Gifford:—* he made it his busi- 
ness to deliver the people of God from 
all those harsh and unsound tests that 
by nature we are prone to.” Though 
of the Baptist name, he seems to have 
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avoided, as Bunyan himself did, the 
controversies that divided the Baptists 
from other professing Christians, and 
that among themselves broke them into 
smaller sects. Faith in Christ and purity 
of life were the principles on whichalone 
they insisted as the bond that united 
their congregations. They disregarded, 
or believed that they disregarded, all 
else. 

Some of Gifford’s flock were among 
the first persons to welcome Bunyan, 
when he assumed dec ency of conduct, 
and he tells us that as he was w alking 
through the streets of Bedford on some 
business connected with his trade, he 
came where there were three or four 
poor women sitting at a door in the 
sun. ‘They were speaking on religious 
subjects, and Bunyan drew near to 
join their discourse, *‘ being now a brisk 
talker myself in matters of religion.” 


“But I may say 1 heard, but under- 
stood not, for they were far above out 
of reach. Their talk was about a new 
birth, the work of God on their hearts ; 
as also how they were convinced of their 
miserable state by nature; they talked 
how God had visited their souls with his 
love in the Lord Jesus, and with what 
words and promises they had been re- 
freshed and comforted, and supported 
against the temptations of the devil. 


They reasoned of the temptations of 


Satan in particular, and told to each 
other by which they had been afflicted, 
and how they were borne up under his 
assaults.” 


Bunyan hadbefore thought of reli- 
gionand salvation, but the language and 
the facts stated by these women were 
strange tohim. The new birth hadnever 
before entered his mind. The deceit- 
fulness and treachery of his own heart 
were things wholly unsuspected by 
him. 
to be religious, and not be so, was a 
mystery as yet to a mind not busied 
with speculation. The temptations of 
Satan within the heart itself were by 
him heard of for the first time, and the 
comforts of Holy Scripture assumed a 
new meaning to him in his conversa- 
tion with these women. Southey de- 
scribes him as accidentally overhearing 
the conversation of these w omen; we 
do not think this the fair interpretation 
of the passage. The women are de- 
scribed as conversing with each other, 
but Bunyan is plainly known by them 
to be present, and we cannot but 
regard the conversation as intentionally 
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directed to what they knew to be Bun- 
yan’s state of mind ; that they were at 
the time engaged in what a dissenter, 
who has written a life of Bunyan, calls 
episcopising, meaning prosclytising, or 
some kindred thought, and seeming to 
regard such efforts to save stray shee “p 
as “the habitual occupation of those who 
hold the pastoral office of a bishop. 
Bunyan returned again and again to 
the company of these poor people, and 
describes himself as each day feeling 
more ardent love for religion ; stilligno- 

rant, but so engaged with thoughts on 
spiritual things, that it would then have 
been as difficult to him ‘to have taken 
his mind from heaven to earth, as he 
afterwards, he says, ‘‘ found it to get it 
from earth to heaven.” 

The Presbyterians had by this time 
established themselves through Eng- 
land in most of the parishes. They 
had pretty well got rid of episcopacy, 
but the difficulty in all such cases is 
not to ov erthrow, but to substitute 
anything effectually or permanently in 
the place of what is overthrown. ‘The 
iron rule of positive law may do some- 
thing, and for awhile did something, 
but when, in the language of the Par- 
liament of the day, a year of jubilee 
was proclaimed to tender consciences, 
uprose the congregationalists to war 
with “ Presby tery,’ and among those 
many of the old enemies, who had 
been regarded as utterly extinct, re- 

appeared ; ‘not a hair of their head 
singed, nor any smell of the fire of per- 
secution upon their clothes.” They 
fell at once to gathering congregations. 
London was their chief resort, “ Trent 
may be good, and Severn better, but 
oh, the Thames is the best for the 
plentiful taking of fish therein. They 
did fish, I will not say steal, hence a 
master, thence a mistress of a family, 
a son out of a third, a servant out of a 
fourth parish, all of which met in their 
congregations.” The Presbyterians fell 
out with this; ; how could their churches 
stand, if corner stones, pillars, rafters, 
and beams were carried off by others 
to build their congregations? ‘They 
complained that the new pastor, though 
slighting tithes and set maintenance, 
yet so ordered the matter that the 
gleanings of Ephraim became better 
than the vintage of Abiezer.” In the 
discussions at Holland of a year or two 
before, among other matters proposed 
as essential or desirable in a Church, 
was the establishment, in conformity 
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as it was said to apostolic regulation, of 
‘an order of widows as essential she- 
ministers in the Church. Mentioning 
this, Fuller says, “ our‘late civil wars in 
England have afforded us plenty for 
the place.” These were the proposals of 
the congregationalists, and we cannot 


but suspect that the poor women of 
Bedford, whom Bunyan fell in with, if 


not officially employed in this sort of 
ministry, were persons making such 
services their habitual pursuit. Some 
of the sort of fishing for men, which 
Fuller tells us was exercised in the 
Severn and Thames, took place in 
other rivers, and there was nothing 
in the waters of the Ouse to prevent 
the use of the angle there. To win 
a new comer to the congregation was 
of serious importance ; such. we think 
was the object, and such certainly the 
effect, of these conversations with Bun- 
yan. The person, with whom Bunyan 
had a little before most frequent con- 
versations on religion, joined what was 
sometimes called the “family of love,” 
more often ‘the Ranters,” and passed 
on from stage to stage of frenzy, folly, 
imbecility. Bunyan was obliged to 
leave his company altogether, and the 
last we hear of him is, some raving 
blasphemy recorded by Bunyan, but 
not worth repeating. 

The way in which Bunyan’s liveli- 
hood was obtained made him wander 
through the country; no doubt, in a 
limited and ascertained circuit, but still 
under circumstances that threw him in 
with all varieties of opinion. There 
could scarcely be said to be a Church 
at that time in England, and the wild- 
ness of doctrine which was everywhere 
met with could not, under the cir- 
cumstances of the country, be matter 
of surprise. Efforts were made by some 
of the sectaries to give definiteness 
to language, which even the best in- 
structed men can but measure by its 
application, and others were united 
but by the uncertain and capricious 
bonds of temporary religious senti- 
ment. Doctrine and conduct were 
alike shifting. 
some of the Churches founded on this 
model was true of almost all. No ac- 
count can be given of opinions from 
day to day susceptible of alteration 
and increase. ** While countries whose 
immoveable mountains and stable val- 
leys keep a fixed position may be easily 
surveyed, no geographer can accurately 
describe some parts of Arabia, where 
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the fleeting sands driven with the 
winds have their frequent removals ; 
so that the traveller findeth a hole at 
his return, where he left a hill at his 
departure.” The doctrines themselves 
were shifting, and the feeling of faith, 
a mental state, it would seem, in which 
the sentiment subsisted without an ob- 
ject, became all in all. However strong 
such sentiment might at first be, the 
language in which it was embodied 
was likely to survive the fecling, even 
in the minds that dealt most fairly with 
themselves, and the contrast between 
language and conduct became a mark- 
ed thing. The professing religionist 
was not unlikely in this way to con- 
tinue the dialect which he had learned 
in a better state of mind; and thus 
without his evil conduct being at all 
referrible to the doctrines which he 
had adopted, the doctrines would have 
to share in the disgrace of such a pro- 
fligate as we have imagined. Others 
there were, whom doctrines, pure and 
true in themselves, seemed to mislead 
into perilo us absurdity. We think in 
most of such cases the ‘profligacy would, 
at any rate, have existed; and that 
when what are called evangelical doc- 
trines have been supposed to induce 
impurity of life, and to end in what has 
been called antimonianism, the vicious 
conduct would have at any rate oc- 
curred, and some plea or other been 
put forward for it, wherever the logical 
faculty survived, as it often does in 
madness—and all vice is madness—the 
better intellectual and moral powers. 
The blackguard who told Bunyan, 
when remonstrating with him, that if 
it were not for such as himself the devil 
would want company, and that, there- 
fore, he went on, was not a greater 
idiot than the persons who alfected 
to deduce from scriptural language an 
exemption from all restraint, and who 
described their licentiousness as obe- 
dience to a perfect law of liberty. 
Bunyan shook himself clear of pro- 
fligate companions, but it was not easy 
to get rid of the kind of arguments 
Ww hich each day were brought before 
him. It is prob: able that he did not 
read much, but what he did read would 
have been better avoided. Some of the 
books put forth by the Familists fell 
into his hands; but the dissoluteness 
of conduct of the persons claiming 
exclusive possession of the secret of 
salvation, saved him from the con- 
tagion. We cannot relate with even 
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a show of consistency that which has 
little consistency in itself. We can 
only say, that some of these people 
would deny the existence of God, 
angel, or spirit; would, in reply to 
Buny: an, tell him he was legal and 
dark; that for themselves, they had 
gone through all religions, and at 
last had attained the true; that they 
had attained ‘perfection ;” that they 
could do what they would and not 
sin. 

“Oh! these temptations,” says Bun- 
yan, “were suitable to my flesh, I being 
but a young man, and my nature in its 
prime ; but God who had, as I hoped, 
designed me for better things, kept me 
in the fear of His name, and did not 
suffer me to accept such cursed princi- 
ples.” 

Bunyan distrusted his own judg- 
ment, prayed to be preserved from 
error, and ‘the Bible was precious to 
me in those days.” 

In reading the works of St. Paul, Bun- 
yan distinguished between miraculous 
powers and the ordinary gifts of the 
Spirit. Wisdom and U nderst: anding he 
felt he had not, andhe doubted whether 
he possessed Faith. That he should be 
without understanding and wisdom, in 
the degree that other Christians pos- 


sessed them, was an appointment of 


Providence to which, if such was 
God’s will, he could submit with re- 
signation; but he thought he had 
lea arned that without possessing Faith, 
he could have neither rest nor quiet 
in his soul. He would not yield to 
despair, and he tells us that to as- 
certain whether he had Faith,he thought 
he should perform some miracle, and 
he was about to command the puddles 
to become dry, and the dry places 
puddles, when he —_ arrested in 
the insane purpose by the fear of the 
effect upon his mind should the failure of 
the test prove his want of Faith. It is 
not often that we are let thus into the 
secrets of a past state of being, though 
we believe that through such stages 
some of the most gifte 1d minds have 
passed. Bunyan, though recording wh: at 
he regards as remarkable providene es, 
believed he was telling of temptations 
not essentially different from those by 
which all men are tried. The sound- 
ness of his conclusions from the whole 
is a remarkable part of this narrative. 
His inference was, that “ if they only 
had Faith, which could do wonderful 
things then, that for the present he 
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had it not, nor yet for some time was 
even like to have it.” He does not 
lower what he regards as the Scripture 
test, and he states a proposition cer- 
tain of leading him to a conclusion, for 
which,—in the state of enthusiasm in 
which he was at this stage of his 
progress,—he was not preps rared, that 
Faith, in the sense in which it is spoken 
of when identified with Christian be- 
lief, must differ in degree, at least, from 
that principle to w hich is ascribed mi- 
raculous power. 

We have aremar kable ps issage in his 
autobiography which it would be unjust 
not to extract, as it shows the way in 
which Bunyan’s mindreflected the past. 
Our readers remember the poor women 
of Gifford’s congregation, whom he saw 
sitting in the sun. 


‘About this time the state and 
happiness of these poor people at Bed- 
ford was thus, in a kind of vision, pre- 
sented to me. I saw as if they were on 
the sunny side of some high mountain, 
there refreshing themselves with the 
pleasant beams of the sun, while I was 
shivering and shrinking in the cold, 
afflicted with frost, snow, and dark 
clouds: methought also, betwixt me and 
them, I saw a wall that did compass 
about this mountain; now through this 
wall my soul did greatly desire to pass, 
concluding, that if I could I would even 
go into the very midst of them, and 
there also comfort myself with the heat 
of their sun. 

** About this wall I thought myself 
to go again and again, still prying 
as I went, to see if I could find some 
way or passage, by which I might enter 
therein. But none could I find for some 
time. At the last I saw, as it were, a 
narrow gap, like a little door-way in 
the wall, through which I attempted to 
pass. Now the passage being very 
strait and narrow, I made many offers 
to get in, but all in vain, even until I 
was well nigh quite beat out, by striving 
to getin. At last, with great striving, 
methought I at first got in my head, 
and after that, by a sliding striving, 
my shoulders, and my whole body. 
Then was I exceeding glad, went and 
sat down in the midst of them, and so 
was comforted with the light and heat 
of their sun. 

** Now this 


o 
5 
I 


mountain and wall, 
&c. was thus made out to me: the 
mountain signified the Church of the 
living God; the sun that shone thereon, 
the comfortable shining of his merciful 
face on them that were therein: the 
wall I thought was the world, that did 
make separation between the Christians 
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and world; and the gap which was in 
the wall I thought was Jesus Christ, 
who is the way to God the Father.” 


You have the same scene in ima- 
ginary picture which had occurred 
in actual life, and with the picture 
a sort of allegory not unlike the 
fictions of the Pilgrim's Progress.” 
The conversations of these women, 
too, were plainly the occasion of 
that strange state in which his mind 
was engaged, it would seem, for years, 
in whic hs Satan was for ever present 
with suggestions and whispers, and in 
which every passing thought of the 
mind assumed a voice that had power 
to wither up all hope. In a German 
poem, the work of a great artist, you 
have thoughts the highest with which 
man’s intellect san deal, always glo- 
riously expressed, but each casts its 
shadow too, and the darkness, the 
necessary darkness, of this shadow is 
given a depth and seeming outward- 
ness. The old magician was suppose d, 
when he attained the summit of his 
art, to have lost his shadow. This in- 
dicated a less power than that ex- 
ercised by the enchanter to whom we 
allude, who made the shadowy and 
the substanceless express his concep- 
tions of what would seem to be an 
evil spirit, if, in his view of good and 
evil, he could acknowledge absolute 
evil in the creation. We should be 
sorry to be regarded as voughing for 
the theology or the philosophy, or even 
the poetry of the enchanter to whom 
we allude, when compared with works 
written under the inspiration of Hebrew 
or Christian feeling, but some such strife 
of “ thoughts excusing or else accus- 
ing one another "—some such mental 
dialogue as that in which we find John 
Bunyan and Satan interlocutors—seems 
to have been well known by him as 
the true shape into which imagina- 
tion, acting with more rapidity ‘than 
is consistent with having its opera- 
tions the subject of distinct atten- 
tion, is apt to throw itself. Bunyan 


gives us his own words and those of 


the spirit of evil, each armed with 
texts, each disputing, not according to 
the old scholastic forms, but just in the 
manner of modern polemics ; and each 
well entitled to the dignity ofa doc- 
tor’s degree in any of the faculties. 
Onthe subjects of “fixed fate, free will, 
foreknowledge absolute,” the devil did 
not make as good a case as might be 
expected, if, as is probable, he wa 
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one of the company who discussed the 
topics with Milton’s friends. Still 
John was staggered when asked—how 

can you tell you are elected? This 
was a puzzler. The controversy was 
one of close text fighting, and there 
could not be, in the view of either 
of the combatants, a doubt as to the 
doctrines of election and reprobation. 
The doctrines were stated in many pas- 
sages of Scripture admitted as decisive 
of the general fact. But was there any 
text which fixed the man John Bunyan 
was one of the elect? There was the 
rub; that was the sore spot. John 
was a casuist quite subtle enough for 
his antagonist. John was an anagram. 
matist, and by the same sort of analy- 
sis and synthesis as was exemplified 
after his d: iy in the celebrated shoulder- 
knot case, John could do wonders 
still that question did puzzle him, and 
Old Nick seemed to have the best of 
it: a text, however, did occur to him, 
and a glorious one it is, and embodying 
a truth coextensive with the history of 
man, and to which every heart bears 
witness. 

*‘ Look at the generations of old, and 
see did ever any trust in the Lord and 
was confounded ?” 

A strange and insuperable diffi- 
culty here arose; the verse which 
occurred to Bunyan could not be 
found anywhere in the Bible. It was 
sought for high and low; the truth 
was not denied; but the text—where 
is the text? Ancient men were asked 
about it in vain; the widows of Bed- 
ford sought for it; at last its hiding. 
place was found in one of the Apocry- 
phal books. Other temptations and 
other difficulties followed. He was 
now introduced to Gifford, who brought 
him to his house. Bunyan was in the 
state of a person who takes up a book 
of medicine. Every disease of which he 
reads leads him to recognize its symp- 
toms in himself. We ‘doubt whether 

e are right in so minutely recording 
this state of mind, or that we do it 
with effect, as we have not room to give 
it in his own words. We have, we 
trust, better reasons for wishing our 
readers to be acquainted with it, and 
we therefore wish them to read for 
themselves the little tract of “ Grace 
Abounding,” but—among our reasons 
—is the light it throws on his peculiar 
style of fiction. That this state of 
mind is what he allegorises in the 
** Slough of Despond,” we feel no 
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doubt, though we know it is otherwise 
interpreted. **My conscience,” says 
he, in this part of his narrative, “ was 
sore, and would smart at every touch, 

. . « Ifound ~ self as on a miry 
bog that shook if I did but stir, and 
was there left of God, and Christ, and 
the Spirit, and all good things.’ 

The way in which Bunyan speaks of 
Scripture as then occurring to him is 
curious enough. While we cannot 
imagine » other t than the ordinary reason- 
ing processes going on, we find texts 
flashed on his mind, at times creating 

sat joy, at times great depression. 


Then there was plainly something of 


bodily disease in his at times hearing 
the utterance of distinct voices. At 
times he envied the birds and beasts ; 
they were not of a sinful nature ; they 
were not subject to the wrath of God. 
Then came a sermon which cheered 
his heart, ‘* Behold thou art fair, my 
love, behold thou art fair.” He 
thought of the words as he went home ; 
and then sounded in his ears and rang 
as a sort of rhyme, ‘‘ thou art my love, 
thou art my dove,” twenty times to- 

ether. He was cheered, but found 

imself replying in words to the same 
tune, “ But is it true, but is it true?” 
as the awful sentence fell upon him, 
“he wist not that it was true which had 
come unto him of the angel.” —Acts, xii. 
9. This conjured up another verse, and 
he went home the happiest of men. 
**T thought I could have spoken of his 
love and have told of his mercy to me, 
even unto the crows that sate upon the 
ploughed ground before me, had they 
been capable to have understood me: 
therefore I said in my soul with much 
gladness, well I would I had a pen 
and ink here, I would write this down 
before I got any farther, for surely I 
will not forget this forty years hence. 
Alas ! within forty days I began to 
question all again.’ 

Distractions at places of devotion 
and in private prayer, were of frequent 
occurrence. Blasphemies, whole floods 
of blasphemies were poured upon his 
spirit ; doubts of the truth of Scrip- 
ture; doubts of everything. At 
prayer Satan would pull his clothes, 
bid him shorten his prayers, and then 
say, “fall down and worship me.’ 
A stranger temptation would then 
come over his mind; he would labour 
to compose his mind and fix it on God, 
«Then would the tempter distract me 
by representing to my heart and fancy 
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the form of a bush, a bale, a besom, or 
the like, as if I should pray to these. 
To these he would also sometimes so 
hold my mind that I was as if I could 
think of or pray to nothing else.” 

We have said that Bunyan never 
ceased to think out a subject, and it 
was, we think, this perfect fair dealing 
with his mind that made his good 
sense eventually triumph. He en- 
deavoured to view things from the first 
to the last. To place together, one by 
one, every stone of the edifice he was 
to create, is a remarkable characteristic 
of his mind. We could give instances 
that more fully exemplify this than 
the following, but none more inte- 
resting: — 

** But, O! now, how was my soul led 
from truth to truth by God! even from 
the birth and cradle of the Son of God, 
to his ascension, and second coming from 
heaven to judge the world! 

“Truly, I then found upon this ac- 
count, the great God was very good 
unto me; for, to my remembrance, 
there was not anything that I then 
cried unto God to make known and re- 
veal it unto me, but he was pleased to 
do it for me: I mean, not one part of 
the Gospel of the Lord Jesus, but I was 
orderly led into it. Methought I saw, 
with great evidence, from the four evan- 
gelists, the wonderful works of God in 
giving Jesus Christ to save us, from his 
conception and birth even to his second 
coming to judgment; methought I was 
as if | had seen him born, as if I had 
seen him grow up, as if I had seen him 
walk through this world, from the cradle 
to the cross ; to which also, when he 
came, I saw how gently he gave himself 
to be hanged and nailed cn it, for my 
sins and wicked doing. Also, as I was 
musing on this his progress, that 
dropped on my spirit, ‘He was or- 
dained for the slaughter,’ 1 Peter, i. 19, 
_ 

Luther on the Galatians now fell 
into his hands. *‘* Before all the books 
that ever I have seen, except the Holy 
Bible, I prefer it as most fit for a 
wounded conscience.” 

A temptation, not very intelligible, 
is then recorded at considerable len 1gth. 
The strength with which any image 
was presented to Bunyan’s mind seems 
to have been evidence to him of some 
guilt of his own, even in the admission 
of the thought, if one associated with 
evil; for most of those which afilict- 
ed him passed through his mind, 
not to be indulged but to be repelled. 
«To sell Christ” was a thought that 
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dwelt with him night and day for a 
year. That he could not sell him out 
and out, and that his own interest in 
him could not be altogether parted 
with, he inferred from the fact, that in 
the Israelitish dispensation the land 
could not be sold for ever. ‘* The land 
shall not be sold for ever, for the land 
is mine.” Whatever he saw, this temp- 
tation mingled with it. ‘Suppose a pin 
upon the ground which he stooped to 

ick up. Sell Christ for that—sell 
die him.” Sometimes it would 
run on for a hundred times together. 
*€ Sell him—sell him.” And Bunyan’s 
fear was that he should yield to the 
temptation, and he would reply—* no 
not for thousands, not for thousands, 
not for thousands,” at least twenty times 
together; at last, when out of breath 
with strange repetition of unmeaning 
words, he felt the thought pass through 
his mind, ‘Let him go if he will.” 
And now the crime was committed, 
and then came the thought of his in- 
gratitude; then came the fancy that 
this was to sin against the Holy Ghost; 
then came a comparison of his sin 
with all the cases of sin he could ima- 
gine or read of, and he found some in- 
cident which distinguished his from all 
others by a deeper stain of guilt. He 
had committed a sin for which Christ 
had not died; God would pardon if it 
were possible, but it would require 
another sacrifice to save him, and it is 
written—** There is no more sacrifice 
for sin :”— 

** 187. Thus was I always sinking, 
whatever I did think or do. So one 
day I walked to a neighbouring town, 
and sat down upona settle in the street, 
and fell into a very deep pause, about 
the most fearful state my sin had 
brought me to; and after long musing, 
I lifted up my head; but methought I 
saw, as if the sun that shineth in the 
heavens did grudge to give light! and 
as if the very stones in the street, and 
tiles upon the houses, did bend them- 
selves against me: methought that they 
all combined together to banish me out 
of the world; I was abhorred of them, 
and unfit to dwell among them, or be 
partaker of their benefits, because I had 
sinned against the Saviour. O how 
happy now was every creature over me ! 
for they stood fast, and kept their 
station, but I was gone and lost.” 


The difficulties of his case were at 
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last solved by his considering that we 

died with Christ; that His righteous- 

ness is ours; that He was looked on of 
God, and should be looked on by us as 

that common or public person on whom 

all the body of his elect are always to 

be considered and reckoned. That we 

fulfilled the law by him, died by him, 

rose from the dead by him, got the 

victory over death, the devil, and 

hell by him. When he died we died ; 

and so of his resurrection. ‘ Thy 

dead men shall live, together with the 
dead body shall they arise.” He ascribed 
his temptation to his not having prayed 
against being led into future tempt- 
tation, but confining his supplications 
to being delivered from present evil. 
Some five or six years after his joining 
Gifford’s congregation Bunyan was in- 
vited by some of the members of it 
now and then “to take a hand” in 
exhortation. They were pleased at 
his success, and he occasionally accom- 
panied such of them as went into the 
country to teach; and at last was 
‘called forth and appointed” to public 
preaching. In the occupation of in- 
structing others he found the rest and 
quiet of mind to which he had been 
so long a stranger. He had been five 
years a preacher when he was appre- 
hended and thrown into jail. Sureties 
were offered, but bail would not be 
taken, as it was intimated that he 
would repeat the offence. He was 
tried for upholding conventicles, and 
appears to have been severely dealt 
with. What, if his case had been con- 
ducted by counsel, would only have 
been regarded as an argumentative ad- 
mission, was treated as a confession of 
the offence charged, and he was left 
to languish for some six years in Bed- 
ford gaol; and was scarcely discharg- 
ed when he got back again, and was 
kept there six years more. 

We incline to believe that to this 
lengthened imprisonment was due the 
calm of mind into which Bunyan final- 
ly passed, and which rendered pos- 
sible the creation of the glorious work 
to which he owes his earthly immor- 
tality. Of that work, perhaps the 
most popular in the language, and in 
the best respects one of the best, we 
have not left ourselves room to speak 
as we could wish. The omission we 
shall soon supply. 
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ROCHE’S VARIETIES 


LiTeraTuRE, in all its varieties, pre- 
sents so vast a subject for philosophic 
contemplation, that it is not surprising 
the critics have been baffled in as- 
signing the fixed general rules which 
govern its production. The attempts 
made at classifying the principles that 
are actively at work in its creation, 
have all been clever schemes of system- 
mongering, arbitrarily adopted by dog- 
matists of the closet, and it is worthy 
of notice that the understanding can 
play as extravagant freaks as the ima- 
gination itself; or, in other words, that 
elaborately logic al systems, planned by 
merely specul: itive inge nuity, can be- 
come as unreal and remote from the 
living truth as the fancy-begotten 
dreams of the visionary. How often 
do we find in the critical caprices 
of a Scaliger or Bentley as fantastic 
aberrations from the actual, as in the 
rhythmical ramblings of Ossian or of 
Shelley ! 

It is clear that adopting a national 
principle for the causative force of lite- 
rature will not answer, because the his- 
tory ofletters has shown that the master- 
spirits often pass beyond the bounds 
of their country’s mode of being, and 
exult in an intellectual atmosphere, 
quite alien from that of the land whence 
they have derived their birth and edu- 
cation, but not their characteristic de- 
velopment. Byron was more of an 
European than an Englishman, as 
Goethe was more a Greek than a Ger- 
man. How little of the English idio- 
sy nerac y do we pe rce ive in the poe tr y 
of P ope ; and how alien in its genera- 
tive principles was the best part of the 
literature of Rome! Admitting that 
literature must be judged as a social 
expression of the deepest spiritual and 
strongest intellectual import, the ques- 
tion still remains, what are the main 
principles which rule the germination 
and culture of letters in a nation? 

That is a question which has often 
occupied our attention, and has, both 
in Paris and London, exercised our 
closest scrutiny. We have ourselves 
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watched the causes which appear to us 
to influence with predominating power 
the cultivation of letters. We have 
been a great deal behind the scenes, 
and have seen the great scribbling ma- 
nufactory, which calls itself * the Lite- 
rary World,” in its working trim as 
well as in its holiday gear; and we 
have practically watched literary men 
in their habits and characters. We 
have brought experience and observa- 
tion to the aid of reflection, and we 
have formed a theory on the genesis 
of literature, which we will offer to the 
reader. Before we do so, we may pre- 
mise an observation of an explanatory 
kind. 

There is a word current amongst 
the literary men who write the London 
journals (we allude specially to the 
daily press), which is not often used 
outside the circle of editors, proprie- 
tors, and leader writers. This word 
is actuality, and it refers to the cur- 
rent newspaper test for the merit of 
a leading article. Style is only avery 
se secondary merit in a leading article 
for a daily journal. The grand point 
to attain in a leader is freshness of 
sentiment, and direct reference to what 
is passing through the heads of the 
readers or of the public at large. A 
man may think with the profundity 
of Bishop Butler, turn sentences as 
smoothly as Addison, and deck them 
with the wit of Congreve or Sheridan, 
and yet he may not tell as an effective 
leader writer. His w riting may be 
tluent, animated, and brilliant, | but 
yet without “actuality” it will not be 
effective in moving the minds of the 
multitude of readers. The passing 
circumstances—the fleeting caprices of 
that weather-cock, called “public opi- 
nion by itself, and branded by states- 
men and philosophers as popular ca- 
price—the fluctuations of parties, and 
the fantastic whims of the factionists— 
all these a good leader writer must 
have direct cognizance of, either from 
first-hand sources, or from approved 
** go-betweens” (as Burke called them). 
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These are the facts which constitute 
that actualigg which must be ever pre- 
sent to t ournalist, a word which 
may be taken to include the proprie- 
tors, managers, editors, and leader- 
writers of a daily journal. For it is 
the spirit of the day, not the spirit of 
the age, that a daily journal records. 
7 ine, the word ac tuality supplie sus 
with the term that we require. In 
looking to the causes which regulate 
the origin and the growth of lite rature, 
we would assign three main agents 
which rule its existenc e. We say, that 
literature is generated by public actu- 
ality, by personal ambition, and by 
private amusement. F irstly, we say, 
that a vast mass of literature is gene- 
rated by the very necessities of a coun- 
try. A prodigious part of any national 
literature is the transcript and utterance 
of popular and passing emotion, the 
thinking aloud of a nation. Ballads, 
pamphlets, newspapers, political eco- 
nomy, public speeches, and the criti- 
cisms current upon them all, may be 
referred to the head of actuality. All 
these are valuable, not so much for 
style or sentiment, but for their truth- 
ful utterance of the convictions of so- 
ciety. The character and ideas of the 
people are seen in them; and we read 
the wishes, if not the wants, of an age 
in their aspirations, political and poe- 
tical. In the political literature of a 
country we gather its opinions, and 
in the poetical we learn its sentiments ; 
the former being more intellectual mai. 
nifestations, the jatter being more emo- 
tional revealings of the ideal of a coun- 
try’s character. Thus, we see the 
Scotch character in the songs and bal- 
lads of its bards, as well as in the 
systems of its philosophers. There 
are Scotch simplicity, rugged energy, 
and vigorous individuality in all the 
old Scotch ballads upon which Burns 
formed himself, and there is Scotch 
shrewdness in the cautious inductions 
of Reid and his followers. It would 
not be difficult to carry out this illus- 
tration through much of the national 
literature of Europe, but we have not 
space to do so here. It is enough to 
repeat, that political philosophy and 
opular poetry (and of course their 
Kindred agencies) are all generated by 
actuality, and that they derive their 
primary force from realities. The rea- 
der will easily see at a gle ance, that poli- 
tical poetry derives its origin from “ac. 
tuality,” but he may require some elu- 
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cidation as to political philosophy 
drawing its power from the same source. 
All useful and practical political philo- 
sophy comes from actuality, and not 
from the cogitations of a dreamer in a 
closet. Adam Smith, by a vigorous 
effort formed an economic eclecticism 
upon the rules of the French philoso- 
phers, his ideas on free trade having 
been anticipated by David Hume in 
his Essays. But w rhere were the data 
upon which Hume and Smith founded 
their schemes and views of social phi- 
losophy? The acts of the governments, 
the financial regulations and economic 
experiments of Chancellors of the Ex- 
chequer, were still prior to Hume and 
Smith, and gave the exercised intel- 
lects of the philosophers materials for 
their thinking. How much the best 
political philosophy depends upon ac- 
tuality, may be gathered from a preg- 
nant remark of Spinosa : ‘that no po- 
litical writings are worth study, or have 
attained permanent fame, except those 
of men prac tically engaged in states- 
manship.” The observation here quot- 
ed can be illustrated by Tacitus, who 
was governor of a province, by Machi- 
avel, who passed a great part of his 
life in political authority, by Sully in 
France, by Clarendon and Bacon, by 
Bolingbroke and Burke. The case of 
Swift is not an exception, for he lived 
in a clique of statesmen, and shared 
their knowledge with their passions, 
Observe, on the other hand, what 
speedy oblivion falls on the writings 
of merely literary politicians. Burke’s 
Political Essays, Priestley’s innumer- 
able pamphlets, George Ensor's volu- 
minous lucubrations, cum multis aliis, 
prove that without the actuality gained 
by practical experience from power,and 
from direct responsibility, the clever- 
est writings on politics are ever forgot- 
ten. It is a mistake to suppose that it 
is the ephemeral subject which causes 

oblivion so soon to fall on political com- 
positions. We are now more than a 
century removed from the days when 

Bolingbroke’s s pen was in full activity ; 

and every aspiring statesman in these 
islands still derives a practical know- 
ledge of politic: al science from the 
writings of Henry St. John. 

We repeat that it is actuality, or 
great public exigency, which gives 
birth and force to the most important 
writings in politic: al economy. The 
last science first began to be closely 
studied in England, just when the 
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empire appeared to be in a disastrous 
condition at the Peace of Paris, in 
1783, when, during the brief minis- 
try of Lord Shelburne, England was 
obliged to cede independence to Ame- 
rica, and Benjamin Franklin appeared 
as representative of free America, in 
the old velvet suit which he had worn 
on the very day, when, in the presence 
of the Privy Council, he incurred the 
vituperation of Wedderburne. At that 
time the gloomiest clouds lowered over 
the destinies of England. America 
was lost, and Ireland had for a season 
achieved what was supposed to be 
‘*legislative independence.” The In- 
dian empire did not then present the 
boundless field of power and glory, 
which it subsequently presented under 
the conquering policy of the Marquis 
Wellesley. The immensity of the Eng- 
lish empire, soon to be consolidated 
under the imperialising genius of the 
younger and greater Pitt, was not 
dreamed of. At that very time, the 
press began to teem with essays and 
treatises on political economy. The 
desperate fortunes of the country in- 
vited every intellect to scrutinise the 
sources of national prosperity. Sin- 
clair, Eden, and a host of writers ap- 
peared between the year 1783 and the 
outbreak of the French revolution. 
The Prime Minister, Pitt, eagerly ap- 
plied himself to the study of economical 
sciences ; and the greatest of statesmen 
was closeted with Dr. Price, the clever 
Unitarian clergyman, then _ broach- 
ing his illusive “scheme of a sinking 
fund. In our day, and in this island, 
during the fearful term of “ The Fa- 
mine in the Land,” the tremendous ac- 
tuality of the visitation made country 
gentlemen, lawyers, clergymen, and 
amiable women (old and young) ap- 
pear as advocates of some favourite 
scheme of social economy. 

So much for the first main agent 
in literary activity—Public Actuality. 
We now proceed to the second effica- 
cious agent—Personal Ambition. 

It is clear that the greatest master- 
pieces in literature, epic poems and 
tragedies, have originated in the thirst 
for fame, the ambition of the applause 
of ages. ‘The first-class histories have 
also been written under the influence 
of the same potent stimulant; a fact 
which we have proved by the avowal 
of Thucydides and the candid confes- 
sion of David Hume. Not lucre, nor 
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the common-place motives of action, 
made Virgil compose the Aneid, or 
Milton the Paradise Lost. Burke, in 
one of his speeches, talks of * that in- 
stinct of great souls, a passion for 
fame.” This great and predominat- 
ing passion can only be truly felt 
by towering natures. Its bastard imi- 
tation, a cormorant vanity, is to be 
carefully distinguished from the prin- 
ciple which rules the breasts of heroes 
and great poets. When Thucydides 
thought of the xrnue tran, he evi- 
dently cared little for the ‘ digiti mons- 
trari atque dicier hic est.” Byron 
sings of his desire to be “‘ remembered 
with his land’s language.” Cowley, in 
two well-known lines, expresses the 
longing for fame as distinct from pre- 
sent applause :— 


“ What shall I do to be for ever known, 
And make the age to come my own?” 


In his touching lines on ‘ My 
Grave,” the late Thomas Davis forcibly 
utters the aspiration of a noble pas- 
sion :— 


** Be my epitaph writ on my country's mind— 
He loved his country, and served his kind.” 


Without that passion, it is scarcely 
ossible that the first-class productions 
in art and letters could ever be under- 
taken. Between the money given for 
their remuneration in the most success- 
ful instances, and the enormous efforts 
of genius, there can be no proportion. 
Byron received £20,000 for his poetry, 
which exercised a world-wide influ- 
ence, and Murray was “ the prince of 
po 3” but Sir William Follett 
ad realised, by legal toil, nearly a 
quarter of a million. Scott purchased 
Abbotsford, and achieved the dignities 
of a laird and baronet; but Lord Eldon 
left a landed property of eight thou- 
sand a-year ! Nether money nor pres 
sent influence could ever compensate 
an author for the labour on a work like 
the neid, polished again and again 
to perfection, and deemed, by the fas- 
tidious genius who composed it, worthy 
of the flames. What could compensate 
a Hallam for the laborious research 
and long-sustained reflection demanded 
by his masterly history of European 
literature? Nothing but the honest 
satisfaction with which he penned his 
manly avowal, ‘that he has contri- 
buted something to the literature of 
his country, something to the honour- 
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able estimate of his own name, and to 
the inheritance of those to whom he 
will have to bequeath it.” 

It is to be observed, however, that 
mixed motives actuate master-spirits 
as well as commonplace people. Dry- 
den felt the glory of his vocation, and 
at times glowed with sublime passion ; 
but his hapless lot influenced his writ- 
ings, and from the thirst for renown, 
he was compelled to allow his mind to 
be influenced by the desire of minister- 
ing to his personal necessities. Numer- 
ous other instances will occur to the 
reader. 

Of the third agent in producing lite- 
rature—Private Amusement—we will 
not say much. It is often combined 
with the love of utility, but it seldom 
gives rise to laborious efforts. The 
literary efforts of people of fashion may 
be referred to this agent. Tired of the 
routine of dissipation, they find the 
writer’s pen an agreeable stimulant. 
Hence, Lady Blessington obtained so 
many contributors to the gilt and 
gaudy butterfly literature, which was 
sent forth every year under her aus- 
pices. Hence Lord Gower translates 
German works, and Lady Londonderry 
prints her diary, non obstante the Lon- 
don Examiner, and all the weekly and 
monthly critics. It is rarely that works 
written pour passer le temps can be use- 
ful. There is, however, a very re- 
markable instance in the case of Cow- 
per’s Task. The Satires and Essays were 
written by the bard, under the hope of 
being useful; but the Task was com- 
menced half in a spirit of graceful cour- 
tesy towards the amiable woman who 
suggested a poem on The Sofa. 

The remarkable and very curious 
volumes now before uscannot be ranged 
directly under any of these three agen- 
cies we have enumerated. Their source 
is to be traced to a mingling of the first 
and third causes. Partly from actua- 
lity, and partly from amusement, they 
derive their being, and furnisha striking 
transcript of their most accomplished 
author’s literary character. They are a 
selection of the miscellaneous writings 
of “ J. R.” the correspondent of “ Mr. 
Urban,” and will well repay the atten- 
tion of a reader of scholastic taste, 
addicted to the study of languages, and 
attached to genealogy, and that attrac- 
tive region, the gossip of history. We 
regret that the learned author did not 
= them by a biographical sketch. 

ven if we had materials for the pur 
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pose we would not do so, as he has not 
thought proper to do it himself. Yet, 
we cannot notice this work, without a 
few words on himself, for his writings 
will exemplify the saying of Buffon, 
* Le style c’est l'homme.” 

«J. R.” are the initials of Mr. 
James Roche, the senior magistrate 
upon the Cork Bench of Justice, the 
President of the Cork Library, and of 
the Royal Cork Institution. Te is by 
birth of ancient extraction, a member of 
the ancient Roman Catholic family, 
settled at Limerick, and alluded to by 
Burke, when he inquires, ‘‘ What are 
the Roches of Limerick doing ?” in re- 
ference to the efforts at Roman Catho- 
lic Emancipation. He was for several 
years a denizen of France, and was a 
spectator of many of the scenes of the 
firstrevolution, and was acquainted per- 
sonally with Vergniaud, and other noto- 
rieties of that period. At a subsequent 
time, he was in the habit, during his 
residence in London, of attending for 
amusement, and from curiosity, the de- 
bates in the British Parliament, and 
was a frequent hearer of Pitt and Fox. 
For several years he was a leading 
banker in the city of Cork, and resided 
at an elegant country seat over the 
waters of Lough Mahon. There he 
pursued his favourite literary studies, 
and collected a vast library of rare edi- 
tions ; delighting, at once, the taste of 
a scholar, and the appetite of a biblo- 
maniac. In early life he had received 
a careful classical education, and his 
proficiency in the tongues of an- 
tiquity was kept up by constant pe- 
rusal of Greek and Roman literature. 
Taking much interest in the diffusion 
of knowledge through the community, 
it was no matter for surprise that Mr. 
Roche should have been an active sup- 
porter of the new Colleges. Several 
years since, some members of the Royal 
Cork Institution resolved themselves 
into a permanent Committee for the 
purpose of directing the public mind 
to educational improvement, and the 
leading aim of that most useful and in- 
telligent Committee was the erection 
of Collegiate Institutions to meet the 
growing numbers of the middle class, 
and the demands of Irish society. Mr. 
Roche was the Chairman of this Com- 
mittee, and rendered it substantial ser- 
vices, and we appreciate the feelings of 
satisfaction with which he refers to the 
labours of the Cork Committee. 

Up to his seventieth year, Mr. Roche 
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had remained a mere helluo librorum, 
and never indulged himself in literary 
exercitations. A passionate lover of 
literature, he spent all his leisure hours 
in the perusal of works in all tongues, 
and almost on all subjects. His memo- 
ry was always remarkable for tenacity, 
and having once begun to correct 
(through the medium of our venerable 
contemporary, the Gentleman's Maga- 
zine) some errors in popular historical 
works, he insensibly became a constant 
contributor to ‘‘ Mr. Urban,” and gra- 
dually he was drawn in for contribu- 
tions to other journals. Of those mis- 
cellaneous articles, the present volumes 
are a collection. 

We know not how far we are entitled 
to criticise such a work. Originally, its 
component parts were subjected to all 
the reading public, but in their collect- 
ed form we see the words ‘ not pub- 
lished” on the title page, which operate 
as a caveat against criticism. Yet, 
the printing, if not the publication, of 
two such goodly volumes (550 pages 
each) at an Irish provincial press calls 
for our notice. The Belfast press has 
been honourably active of late years, 
as the interesting publications of the en- 
terprising Messrs. Simmsand M‘Intyre, 
and the scientific treatises of certain 
citizens of Belfast, honourably demon- 
strate. Although we have been in- 
formed, and can readily believe, that 
the love of letters is a marked charac- 
teristic of Cork society, there have 
been few original works published in 
Cork. It is matter of notoriety that 
Cork, for the last thirty years, has con- 
tributed more than its quota to the peri- 
odical and daily press of London. Pro- 
bably no other city with a similar popu- 
lation has produced so many litterateurs. 
The volumes before us, spangled all over 
with quotations in all tongues, carefully 
and elegantly printed in a style worthy 
of any metropolitan press, not merely 
reflect. credit on the typographical abi- 
lity of Mr. Nash, but suggest to us the 
reflection, that we may in future look 
for works of importance and interest 
from the Cork press, and that the pro- 
fessors of the Queen’s College need not 
seek elsewhere for better means of com- 
municating their lectures to the world 
than are now existing in that city where 
«J. R.” has printed his very curious 
work. 

*¢ Critical Essays” is not the happiest 
title for such a work as this of ‘« J. R.” 
Both volumes display a vast extent 
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of reading, close knowledge of an- 
cient and modern languages, and an 
encyclopsedic acquaintance with books, 
but the papers do not strictly come 
under the term essays. “ Literary 
Researches” would have been more 
truly descriptive of these acute inves. 
tigations into the details and subject 
matter of important works in litera- 
ture. ‘ Painters’ properties are best” 
was a frequent saying of Edmund 
Burke, and it is established well in the 
criticism of the Fine Arts that the critic 
should ever bear in mind the object of 
the artist. An analogous rule ought to 
— in criticism on books, though 
ord Jeffrey used constantly to attack a 
work because it was not something dif- 
ferent in kind. Thus, for example, he 
criticised Wordsworth, not by the ca- 
nons of a spiritual creed, but by the 
stereotyped rules for trying worldly 
poetry, like that of Dryden or Pope, as 
absurd as if the bursts of Lord Chat- 
ham were to be measured by ‘“ Blair’s 
Rhetoric.” ‘ What does the writer 
aim at ?” should be the first question, 
and ‘* How far has he achieved his ob- 
jects ?” should be the second. Of the 
immediate object of “J. R.” in these 
lucubrations we can truly say, that he 
generally succeeded. His correction of 
details was rapid and exact; his quo- 
tations mostly as apposite as far-fetched, 
indicating that peculiar talent for quot- 
ing which unites the apropos to the ré- 
cherché, and the knowledge evinced in 
them was useful to authors. We might, 
perhaps, have anticipated that, when 
collected together, his various papers 
would have rather a desultory appear- 
ance ; but the work has a propriety of 
its own which sets at nought the com- 
mon test for judging literary perfor- 
mances. We can fancy some cavilling 
critic snappishly urging, ‘* cui bono 
this prodigious parade of erudition ? 
What system of thinking is adopted by 
the author? Has he enunciated broad 
general principles capable of practical 
applications?” To which we would an- 
swer, in the words of Dean Swift, 
“that the most disgusting of all cants 
is the cant of criticism.” These vo. 
lumes belong to an exceptional class in 
literature ; they are the commentaries 
and suggestions of a profound scholar 
blended with the curious recollections 
of a venerable Irish gentleman, who 
lived much abroad, and met with many 
remarkable persons. ‘They are the 
**Omniana” of “J. R.,” and are two 
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of the most interesting volumes we 
remember. ‘Though they are nomi- 
nally broken into subjects, their na- 
ture is so miscellaneous, and the facts 
so diversified, that we are at once 
forcibly reminded of the ‘ Curiosities 
of Literature,” and of the «* Walpoli- 
ana.” Every page is decked and 
garnished with quotations; singular 
bibliographical knowledge mingles with 
anecdotic fecundity of a memory al- 
most marvellous for its tenacity of 
minutia ; the text, while elaborately 
treating of the gravest topics, is illus- 
trated by a running fire of foot notes, 
in which a crowd of reminiscences are 
brought before the reader, astonishing 
him by their number, and not a little 
distracting the attention by their mot- 
ley variety. 

Yet this bizarrerie of curious detail 
is not at all unpleasing. The work 
reminds us of some venerable country 
mansion, in which we gaze now on the 
homely antique oak parlour, now on 
the quaint staircase with its fantastic 
balustrades, now on the long gallery 
of portraits, where the worthies are 
strangely blended with the worthless ; 
now into deserted bedrooms, where we 
sigh over the moth-eaten trappings of 
departed grandeur ; and now into the 
china closet full of crockery monsters, 
almost as incredible, and certainly more 
indescribable than that sad stay-at- 
home creature the sea serpent. So 
tesselated is the texture of these most 
readable and instructive volumes, that 
the reader is reminded of that master- 
piece of fanciful description in which 
Burke characterised Lord Chatham’s 
ministry, but we are sure that though 
variety is often a source of weak- 
ness to a cabinet, it gives freshness 
and interest to a book. For our 

art, we confess that in our thank- 
ess and wearisome task of wading 
through the flatulent superficialities 
which pass current for philosophy, 
our appetite for books of mere facts 
becomes sharpened as we grow older. 
«J. R.” in his writing keeps his at- 
tention mainly directed to facts, and 
ares less for the setting of his thoughts 
than might be anticipated in such a 
deeply-read scholar. We repeat that 
he is to be judged as ascholar not asa 
stylist; and taking his learned writings 
from that point of view, we can ex- 
press our sincere admiration of the 
rare learning, the familiarity with the 
ancient classics, and the remarkable 
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knowledge of modern European his- 
tory shown in these curious composi- 
tions. Though they reflect the highest 
credit on their venerable author, we 
may remark that they are not entirely 
fair samples of his powers. It must be 
recollected that he did not embark in 
literary composition until his seventieth 
year, and that his objects for the most 
yart were casual. The greater part of 
Rie life was passed in commercial pursuits 
as a banker, and no candid reader can 
rise from the examination of these 
learned researches without being con- 
scious, thatif “J.R.” had been trained to 
one of the learned professions, and had 
as sedulously cultivated the active as 
well as the acquisitional faculties of 
his mind, the highest honours would 
have awaited him. 

The subjects treated of by ‘J. R.” 
are literary, historical, snd genealogi- 
cal. The sketches of Voltaire, Rous- 
seau, and Gibbon, by Lord Brougham, 
give him an opportunity for enumerat- 
ing almost as many errors in the noble 
lord’s biographies as Mr. Tyas indi- 
cated in his edition of Demosthenes. 
But though Mr. Tyas is a much better 
Greek scholar than Lord Brougham, 
and though ‘J. R.” is immeasurably 
more conversant with French litera- 
ture, their criticism and strictures can- 
not deprive Lord Brougham of well- 
earned literary laurels, the more ho- 
nourable because gained while he had 
to toil at the bar and to take part in the 
debates of the senate. When his lord- 
ship went upon Greek and French sub- 
jects we expected that he would com- 
mit himself, but no literary man now 
living can wield a more effective and 
masterly pen when he writes upon sub- 
jects familiar tohim. His “ Historical 
Sketches of Statesmen ” is a work that 
may be esteemed as classical. The 
characters all stand out in the canvass, 
and are masterly specimens of literary 
portraiture. Our readers must recollect 
the sensation they made on their first 
appearance in the Edinburgh Review. 
In their reprints they are to be found in 
every collection aspiring to the name 
of a library; and the vigour of their 
composition, the rapid energy with 
which the reader’s attention is arrest- 
ed, spell-bound by the sight of the 
younger Pitt, or Burke, standing be- 
fore him at the summons of the histo- 
rical artist,—these are merits of which 
no critical depreciation of his exer- 
cises in literature can deprive Henry 
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Brougham. No works have found an 
audience so numerous and sv variously 
composed as Scott’s novels, Macaulay's 
Essays, and Brougham’s British States- 
men. 

The characters of Gibbon, Voltaire, 
and Rousseau, do not present the best 
subjects for a writer in these days, 
when ingenuity has been exhausted in 
treating of them. We turned with 
more curiosity to ‘J. R.’s” strictures 
on ‘*Hallam.” Pochaps no higher 
compliment could be paid to the ¢ ritical 
acumen of Mr. Roche, than the fact 
that Henry Hallam should have en- 
gaged in learned controversy with our 
author. The opinion of «J. R.” on the 
recent works of Hallam, is worth citing. 
He says that “the Literary History 
of the fifteenth, sixteenth, and seven- 
teenth Centuriesenriches our literature 
with a work to which it possesses no- 
thing parallel. We may in truth con- 
fidently extend this claim to whatever 
Europe may boast of in similar compo- 
sition, for Eichorne, Andres, or Sis- 
mondi, the only writers who have 
embraced an equal latitude of critical 
illustration, can sustain no comparison 
with our accomplished countryman. 

The minute accuracy and the authen- 
tic evidence which Mr. Roche can ex- 
hibit has long arrested the attention of 
persons engaged i in literature, many of 
whom have often availed themselves 
of his kindness in communicating his 
knowledge. In his strictures on Hal- 
lam, he gives us a fair specimen of his 
style of suggesting emendations :— 


** At page 63 of the second volume, 
Mr. Hallam observes, that it is question- 
able whether any printing press existed 
in Ireland before 1600; but we have the 
distinct assertion of Sir James Ware, 
(Annals, p. 124, ed. 1705, repeated in 
that of 1746,) that the English Liturgy 
was printed in Dublin, by Humphry 
Powell, in 1551, at the command of the 
Lord Lieutenant Sentleger, (sic,) and 
the Council. Powell, as may be seen 
in Dr. Dibdin’s Typographical Antiqui- 
ties, (vol. iv. 311,) had exercised his 
profession in 1548 and 1549 at Holborn- 
Conduit, in London whence he removed 
to Dublin: and, in the History of this 
latter capital by Whitelaw and Walsh, 
(vol. i. p. 195,) it is stated more parti- 
cularly, ‘that on Easter Sunday of the 
year 1550, the Liturgy in the English 
tongue was first read in Christ-church, 
in pursuance of an order from the 
King, (Edward VL.) for that purpose; 
and the following year was printed by 
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Humphry Powell, who had a license for 
so doing, to the exclusion of all others,’ 
‘It is probable,’ these compilers add, 
that ‘this is the first book printed in 
Ireland.’ In a subjoined note, it is 
moreover affirmed, that the Bible had 
also appeared the same year ; for which 
reference is pointed to Ware’s Annals ; 
but that antiquary is silent as to the 
Bible, though positive in regard of the 
Liturgy; and the Dublin Annalists have, 
therefore, transgressed their quoted 
authority. Indeed, it is perfectly cer- 
tain thatno Bible of so early a date 
issued from the Irish press; for I do 
not recollect any trace of it in our 
bibliographical records. It exists not, 
as I have ascertained by inquiry, in the 
royal collection of Wirtenberg, nor in 
the library of the Duke of Sussex ; and 
the former, it is well known, is the 
largest repository of the sacred code 
ever formed. See Bibliotheca Wiirten- 
burgensium Ducis, (grandfather of the 
reigning monarch, ) olim Lorkiana, auc- 
tore I, G. Aldero, Hamb. 1787, 4to. 
and Allgemeines Bibliographisches Lex- 
icon, Leipsic, 1821-1830; as also Dr. 
Dibdin’s Tour, iii. 21. Were it to ex- 
ist, a copy would doubtless be in the 
Dublin University library, as that of 
the Liturgy is, but it does not contain 
such a volume, though Mr. Shaw, re- 
presentative of the University, has as- 
serted that it did; but he, like others, 
mistook the Liturgy, which, of course, 
he could not have seen, and only ac- 
cepted the fact on report for it. This 
occurred in parliament, where there was 
no one competent to prove his error. 
In 1566, the London printer, John Day, 
sold in Dublin, according to his state- 
ment, seven thousand copies of his octavo 
edition of the English Bible, which he 
was the first to publish in that minor 
form, in 1549; and these, we may pre- 
sume, were the earliest copies that 
circulated in Ireland. Dr. Heale, Arch- 
bishop of York, had presented to the 
two Deans and Chapters of Christ- 
church, a large folio Bible each, in 
1559.—Ware’s Antiquities, ibid. )” 


On the question of fortifying capital 
cities, here is the evidence of antiquity 
dragged into court by the never-failing 
subpena of the erudite “J, R.” 


‘« In general, it will be seen, that they, 
according to the classical authors, pre- 
ferred committing the safeguard of their 
cities to the citizens, rather than to a 
mural protection. 

** * Fuerat quondam sine muro Sparta ; 
tyranni nuper.........objecerant muros,’ 
says Livy, (lib. xxxiv. 38,) in relat- 
ing the contest of Titus Quintius, (U.C. 
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557) with the tyrant Nabis. Shortly 
after (A.U.C. 563) the walls were de- 
yo by order of Philopcemen and the 
Archzans, who, in right of victory, im- 
posed on the Spartans various harsh 
conditions ; but, observes Livy, (xxxviii. 
34,) ‘nihil obedientius fecerunt Lace- 
demonii quam ut muros diruerent.’ 
And when Appius Claudius, at the head 
of a Commission deputed (A.U.C. 568) 
to adjust the affairs of Greece, appear- 
ed rather adverse to the Acheans, Ly- 
cortas, their "Agyay or chief magistrate, 
(he was the father of the historian Poly- 
bius,) after powerfully objecting, that 
the Roman Commissioners were at once 
their accusers and judges —‘ a vobis 
ipsis accusati sumus, apud quos causa, 
dicenda est,’ (exactly as the noble ad- 
vocate of Louis XVI., M. Deseze, ad- 
dressed the Convention—‘Je cherche 
parmi vous des juges, et je ne vois que 
des accusateurs,’) adds, ‘ Tyranni eos 
muros sibi, non ciyitati paraverunt 

Vos ipsi, Lacedzemonii, vestris manibus, 
amoliri et diruere omnia tyrannidis 
vestigia debuistis. Vestre enim illx 
deformes veluti cicatrices servitutis 
erant, et quum sine muris per octingen- 
tos prope annos liberi, aliquando etiam 
principes Gracie fuissetis, muris, ve- 
lut compedibus circumdatis vincti, per 
centum annos servistis.” Also, when 
the Spartans first encircled their proud 
city with walls, contrary to its great 
founder’s ordonance, in resistance to 
Cassander the son of Antipator, suc- 
cessor of Alexander in his hereditary 
Macedonian kingdom, Justin (lib. xiv. 
5,) observes, ‘ Urbem quam semper ar- 
mis non muris defenderant, tum contra 
responsa fatorum, et veterem majorum 
gloriam, armis diffisi murorum preesidio 
includunt.’ Xenophon too, at an ante- 
rior period, and he is confirmed by 
Polybius and Plutarch, denotes how 
efficiently the citizens, few even in fact 
and appearance, could defend the un- 
walled town—Oi 3 Sragriera: drtixuoroy 
Exoveis rhy woduy, AAD BAAN Diaraxivrts 
farAw oAriyos xed Pecsvopeivas 
ipurarrey.” (EAAivuxwv—ro ixvov—x. 2.) 
p- 609 — ed. Paris, 1625, folio. Nu- 
mantia was without walls, when it so 
long defied the whole power of Rome, 
as we learn from Florus; (lib. ii. 18,) 
and Plutarch, (Err& codav cupriewy, 
ii. 6,) emphatically marks the little 
use of walls to brave men. Believ- 
ing, as from the character of the 
reigning King of the French we may, 
that the invasion of civil liberty is not 
the instant design of this embastillement, 
as it is not inaptly designated, of Paris, 
that the eventual effect will be to fur- 
nish arms to future despotism may be 
confidently predicted. When in 1370, 
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Aubriot, prevot or Mayor of Paris, laid 
the foundation of the Bastille under 
Charles the Wise, it was as a citadel of 
defence against the English, then mas- 
ters of several provinces of the king- 
dom; but we learn from the records of 
Paris how this legitimate purpose was 
subsequently perverted by Louis XL., 
Richelieu, Louis XIV., &e. France, in 
fact, can have no dread of an invasion, 
unless provoked by her own warlike 
frenzy and aspirations of glory—a 
word which, it would be for her happi- 
ness, not less than for that of Europe, 
if she discarded from her vocabulary, as 
boastfully did Napoleon that of impossi- 
ble from his.” 


In point of original power and 
strength of composition, perhaps the 
best pieces of writing in these volumes 
are two essays, one called ** The Bible 
and the Reformation,” and “ D’Au- 
bigne’s History.” A prodigious exhi- 
bition of bibliographical and historical 
knowledge is made in these essays. 
From one of them O’Connell derived 
the materials for his attacks on the 
Methodist body, and for a certain 
speech of his in reply to Sir Robert 
Inglis. We willingly admit the learn- 
ing displayed in these essays, and the 
acuteness with which the writer mar- 
shals his facts to one point of view; 
but we decline to enter into contro- 
versy with the venerable and amiable 
writer. At a future period we may 
probably address ourselves to the con- 
tents of these essays; but the sight of 
a work like that before us, published 
by an octogenarian in an Trish provin- 
cial city, takes away for the moment 
our appetite for polemics, and we prefer 
to meet the venerable author on topics 
more agreeable, though far less import- 
ant, than grave religious controversy. 
We may remark, that through these 
writings there trickles a rill of Roman 
Catholic religionism. ‘The author is 
evidently a conscientious and even 
zealous supporter of the Church of 
Rome. ‘There is no trace of that sen- 
timentalism in his mind which may 
be often observed in Roman Catholic 
writers; but his convictions and his 
prejudices are as Roman Catholic as 
those of his old friend, Charles Butler. 
His verdict in favour of the Queen’s 
Colleges, and his strictures on Mr. 
O’Conncll’s hostility to these instita- 
tions, derive increased importance from 
the overflowing zeal of the venerable 
author for his favourite creed, 
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We have long been of opinion that 
genealogy could be raised to a higher 
rank than it occupies in general esti- 
mation, if competent authors embarked 
in its literary illustrations, Nearly all 
the historians have been fond of the 
study. Hume and Gibbon investigated 
their descents with mingled feelings 
of curiosity and complacency ; and the 
latter has left an unfinished History of 
the House of Brunswick. The ‘ Dis- 
sertation on French Genealogies,” by 
“J. R.,” is extremely interesting, and 
we make a large quotation from it :— 


“Commerce, indeed, was deemed in- 
compatible with noblesse, though an 
edict of Louis XIV. opened the class to 
the négocians en gros, in contradistinc- 
tion to the marchands or retailers; but 
the golden key of Philip, of which he 
was taught the talismanic virtue by the 
oracular precept, “ Apyuetais Adyar 
paxov, xal wdvre xivqcus,’ still more 

otent than the sesame of the Ara- 
ian Nights, unclosed every door, and 
led to every elevation. Beaumar- 
chais, (Mariage de Figaro,) makes Ba- 
sile say in similar appliance to the 
present time—‘au temps ou nous vi- 
vons, on retablit l’harmonie dans les 
rangs par l’accord parfait de l’or.” At 
all times, however, less prejudice, in this 
respect, barred preferment in Britanny, 
than in the other provinces; though 
even there, as Sterne’s graceful story of 
the sword, in his Sentimental Journey, 
[usually supposed referrible to an an- 
cestor of Chateaubriand, but unnoticed 
by him in his Memoirs,] so happily il- 
lustrates, that most distinctive emblem 
of nobility was held in abeyance, while 
its owner pursued the paths of industry. 
In Rome, likewise, the ‘ Mercatura 
magna et copiosa,’ was not despised ; 
‘non admodum vituperanda est’ is 
the not very laudatory admission of 
Cicero, (De Officiis, lib. i. cap. 42,) un- 
less we construe these words, as Ca- 
saubon does those of Livy, who (lib. 
xxx. 45,) calls Polybius, ‘haud qua- 
quam spernendus auctor,’ an apparent- 
ly negative praise, but which that ex- 
cellent commentator of the Greek his- 
torian, (ad lib. xvi. 12, in Fragm. page 
1547, edit. Gronoy. 1670,) solves by the 
rhetorical figure ptiwes, and makes 
equivalent to ‘maximz auctoritatis.’ 
Saumaise, (Salmasius, the antagonist of 
Milton in the royal controversy,) of 
whom his wife, who governed him, 
though not very mildly, was wont to 
boast that he was ‘le plus savant de 
tous les nobles, et le plus noble de tous 
les savans,’ in a long note on the cited 
passage of Cicero, utterly condemns all 
trade as illiberal and debasing—‘ bono 
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genere prognatis parum convenire mer- 
caturum ut nobilitate excedere sit 
eam colere, aut quamcunque ejus spe- 
ciem attingere.’— He then defines the 
essence of commerce to be, ‘ fallere, 
decipere, simulare, et mentiri,’ but 
Grevius, who says that in Germany, 
of which he was a native, the same dis- 
paraging sentiments of trade existed, 
adds, being then a professor in the com- 
mercial state of Holland, ‘In Italia 
aliter se res habet, et ipsi principes 
mercaturam exercere non putant hu- 
mile,’ &c., of which the highest example 
certainly is that of the Medici, 

** The Greeks, too, distinguished the 
MsyaAsuerooso, or extensive merchants, 
from the szaéeu, or common traders, 
though both Aristotle, and his master 
Plato, represent agriculture as the only 
gentlemanly pursuit. 

‘In some parts of Germany this 
interdict on trade still exists by law or 
opinion, as it did till lately in most of 
the continental nations. It was only in 
1808, that the unnoble were allowed to 
become the purchasers of land in fee 
simple, or that the noble could engage 
in commerce without derogation, in 
Prussia, where, even under the Great 
Frederick, none but nobles could obtain 
a military commission. Not long before 
the battle of Jena in 1806, the Elector 
of Hesse Cassel, who commanded a 
Prussian corps d'armée, and, in recollec- 
tion of the glories of the Seven Years’ 
War, thought the Prussian troops un. 
der noble officers invincible, observed to 
M. Bignon, then French minister at his 
court,—‘ C’est, Monsieur, le plus beau 
corps d’officiers qui existe, et d’officiers 
tous nobles,’ A short time after, however, 
when that great battle had disenchanted 
the Elector, Napoleon, then at Pots- 
dam, and to whom M. Bignon had 
communicated the Hessian vaunt, said 
to this minister, ‘ Eh bien, que pense 
maintenant l’Electeur de ses ofliciers 
nobles? Il ne sait sans doute pas que 
jai des maréchaux qui sont fils d’arti- 
sans. And again at Berlin, in irrita- 
tion against the noblesse of Prussia, he 
angrily said—‘ Je rendrai cette noblesse 
de cour si petite qu’elle sera obligée de 
mendier son pain,’ words condemned 
even by his panegyrist M. Bignon.— 
(tom. vi. 15.) 

“Genealogists are always the first to 
hail an ascending star, and offer incense 
to rising fortune. Few, truly, would 
address a fallen minister, as Gibbon did 
Lord North, to whom he dedicated his 
history of the Rise and Fall of the Ro- 
man Bm ire ; or as Garrick paid homage 
to Mr. Pelham— 

‘+ ¢ Let others hail the rising sun, 
I bow to him whose course is run,’ &c. 
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But rare, necessarily rare, were these the daughter of the Caesars, his father- 
noble examples of men, who, as we are __ in-law, in all the delectation of a mighty 
told of Atticus by his biographer, Cor- discovery, presented to him a genealo- 
nelius Nepos, (cap. xi.) ‘non florenti- xical tree, exhibiting at its base the 
bus se venditabant,’ while rising great- Tonegarte family as sovereign princes 
ness is sure to number in its train, of Trevisa;t but the ruler of continental 
amongst other ministers to vanity, like | Europe, with cold indifference, replied, 
the Celtic minstrels of old, the framers (as Gonavinn did when a similar at- 
of pedigrees. It is in human nature, tempt was made on his vanity or credu- 
and therefore not of recent practice, lity, ‘derisit ultro,’ says Suetonius, 
Cicero (in Bruto, cap. xvi.) attests the cap. xii.) that he preferred being the 
falsification of family records, in order Rodolphus of Hapsburgh, or founder of 
to enhance the glory of a name, and his own name; as that Prince had been 
marks it as a source of historical errors, of the House of Austria, and desired 
The funeral orations, in particular, were —_ only to date his nobility from the battle 
habitual grounds of fabrication. ‘Quan- of Marengo. (See Las Cases, Aoit, 
quam his laudationibus,’ he adds, ‘his- 1815, and Mémoires de Joséphine, i., 
toria rerum nostrarum est facta men- 137.) This occurred at Dresden in 
dosior—Multa enim scripta sunt ineis, 1812, when, surrounded by sovereigns 
que facta non sunt, falsi triumphi, of his creation or sufferance, a scene 
plures consolatus, genera etiam falsa, graphically described by Bignon, (x., 
et a plebe transitiones, cum homines 480,) the characteristic mutability of 
humiliores in alienum ejusdem nominis fortune seemed, in his career, to assume 
infunderentur genus.’ Of the Medici the fixedness of fate, and following as a 
nothing was known before the 13th chained captive the yet undimmed lustre 
century, but they were at once, in their of his star, appeared by his enterprise 
prosperity, traced to a long series of and success to affirm his arrogant re- 
illustrious forefathers; and when our jection of the word impossible from his 
Cecil shone in royal favor, he was vocabulary. But heaven rebuked his 
immediately deduced from the Cecilii presumption— 
of Rome, one of the most splendid, 
though plebeian families of the republic. ‘+«°Su presuncion con risa mira el cielo: 
Sully and Colbert, the renowned minis- oe open os ee Ee ae 

. iéntras anhela el bien con mas desvelo, 
ters of France, when the royal smile Mas parece que el bien huye su lado.’ 
beamed on their fortunes, were pro- Poesias de Don Juan Melandez Valdez, 
claimed descendants of Scottish, even Madrid, 1797, 12mo, 4 tom.’ ” 
of royal Caledonian blood ; (St. Simon, s 
vi. 36,) for as a domestic fabrication is We could desire that “J. R.” would 
less difficult of exposure, a foreign origin _ illustrate the pedigrees of the houses 
is frequently resorted to. Thus, our of Fitzgerald, Butler, O’Brien, De 
Fitzgeralds, not satisfied with six or Burgh, and O’Neil (especially the 
seven centuries of prominent illustra- last), in the same style as he has 
tion, would fain seek an antecedent treated the Mac Carthy family. 
eminence in Italy, a pretension of which Not the least interesting part of 


the noble poet, Lord Surrey, has so 1, es : . 
beautifully availed himself.* Bat Napo- this learned miscellany are the Irish 


leon was, or appeared to be, above such recollections detailed in the review of 
delusion. In the very zenith of his re. O'Connor's Military History of Ire- 
splendent course, after he had attained land,” and “*O’Connell.” The author 
the first wish of his heart, and became _ has added considerably to the histor 
a father by ‘die Tochter der Kaisern.' of the Irish Brigade, and we could wis 


* «This eminent family presents the unexampled instance in our existing peerage 


of the possession of the title of Earl  ppaorwinn, in the unbroken male line for above 
520 years; and our Earls of Ormond reckon only ten years less. The house of 
Vere, Earls of Oxford, alone, in the whole history of British nobility, exhibit a 
longer succession, though of inconsiderable difference, or about forty years. Our 
Irish Viscount Gormanstown, and the Baron of Kinsale, also precede in time the 
English peers of the same rank.” 

t ‘‘ Mr. Foster, in his biography of Cromwell, fondly details the genealogy of his 
hero, who was related through his mother, a Stuart, in the eighth degree, to 
Charles I. The paternal lineage is likewise complacently dwelt on ; though it does 
not appear that Cromwell, more than Bonaparte, prided himself on the cireum- 
stance. A quarto volume, published in 1661, at Foligno, of 118 pages, containing 
the life of Bartolomeo Buonaparte, is curious, from the particulars it gives of the 


family.” 
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that he would group together all his 
recollections of Ireland under one head. 
Here is a note of the Irishmen at the 
Council of Trent, and of Irish Car- 
dinals :— 


**It has been noticed that, notwith- 
standing the devotion of this country 
to the Holy See, no native Irishman has 
been honoured with the purple. Some 
early names have been mentioned, but 
no certainty of the fact can be estab- 
lished. Cardinal Norris, though of Irish 
extraction, probably remote, was born 
at Verona; but I have read that Car- 
dinal Cienfuegos, who died in 1739, was 
an Irishman by birth, who, sent very 
young to Spain, there translated his 
patronymic, Keating, into the corres- 
ponding Spanish appellative. Certain 
it is, that both have exactly the same 
meaning—a hundred fires, (in Irish, 
Cead-teinid, pronouncing very like 
Keating.) Saint Simon calls this Car- 
dinal ‘un homme d’esprit et d’intrigue,’ 
(tom. xviii. 276,) but he was opposed to 
the Bourbon succession, and openly 
espoused the Austrian interest in Spain. 
His Trish descent is very problematical, 
for Spanish biography represents him as 
born in the diocese of Oviedo; but the 
accordant sense of the names in both 
anguages is undoubted. The name of 
Keating, however, does not appear to 
be strictly Irish, though many old Irish 
names have for safety, in times of per- 
secution, been identified with those of 
consonant or approximate sound in 
English, such as Mead, Reynolds, Har- 
diman, Lyons, Nolan, Holland, Collins, 
It is right to add, that it requires a 
larger fortune to support the dignity of 
a Cardinal—a prince of the Church— 
than Irish ecclesiastics can be supposed 
to possess. Napoleon said that he would 
have created Corneille a prince, and M. 
Arago is surprised that Watts was not 
elevated to the peerage ; but in England, 
such promotions, unless supported by 
adequate fortunes, would be incum- 
brances. There were three Irish bishops 
at the Council of Trent—l° Thomas 
O’Herlihy, bishop of Ross, (called Over- 
laithe in the records of the Council,) 
2° Eugene O’Harte, bishop of Ardagh, 
and 3° Donogh Mac Gonegail, bishop of 
Raphoe. To these three prelates, Sir 
James Ware, (Annals, page 125,) adds 
Robert Waucup, or Venantius, who, 
though blind from his childhood, had 
made such a proficiency in learning, 
that he was nominated a Doctor of 
Divinity at Paris, and Archbishop of 
Armagh, even in the life-time of his 
predecessor, George Dowdal; but he 
never obtained possession of the arch- 
diocese. He was a Scotchman by birth. 
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I can only discover two Englishmen at 
the Council. 1° Cardinal Pole; and 2°. 
Francis Godwell, bishop of St. Asaph. 
Of the abovementioned Irish bishops, 
Dr. Magonail, or rather Mac Congal, 
died in 1589. O'Harte lived to 1603, 
when he had completed a century.” 


The only biography of Lord Clare 
we possess, is the masterly sketch of 
him from one of our most valued con- 
tributors, in an essay published in 
this magazine three years ago. We 
are obliged to take his character, 
for the most part, from his enemies. 
Mr. Charles Phillips, in his ‘ Recol- 
lections of Curran,” confesses his opi- 
nion that Lord Clare has been mis- 
judged by posterity. In Daunt’s 
**Q’Connell” the severest strictures 
were made on Lord Clare by O’Con- 
nell; but let our readers mark how 
different is the testimony as to Lord 
Clare’s character borne by Mr. Roche, 
a consistent Whig, a zealous Roman 
Catholic, and one who knew Lord 
Clare personally :— 


‘‘ Before the outbreak of the insur- 
rection in 1798, during the assizes of 
Limerick, Lord Clare desired to have 
an interview with the two Sheares, to 
which my father, in the hope of a pacific 
result, invited them at his house: but it 
ended unfortunately in more intense 
and exasperated irritation, as was dis- 
cernible in the young men’s flushed 
features and defiant bearing, as they 
parted. Yet the Chancellor’s object 
was certainly benevolent and concilia- 
tory ; but they were intractable. The 
interview was close and private; still I 
marked their aspect on leaving the 
house, inflamed and indignant in every 
lineament. Possibly overtures repulsive 
to their feelings may have thus excited 
them. Happening the following year 
to occupy in Dublin, apartments where 
the younger Sheares, John, had resided, 
I discovered in a recess a parcel of his 
correspondence, which on finding it to 
be from a female, I instantly burned. 

“*The character assigned to Lord 
Clare in the tenth chapter of volume the 
second, is so far just, that it is granted 
he possessed a commanding energy, and 
great intellectual powers; but though 
this energy too often betrayed, in its 
official appliance, both on the bench and 
executive rule, a deep tinge of over- 
bearing temper and despotic authority, 
and though his intellectual powers were 
not always regulated, in their direction 
or action, by prudence or considerate 
reflection, he certainly was no monster 
or semblance of Robespierre, as repre- 
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sented by O’Connell. No two men 
could indeed, in most respects, be more 
remote or dissident in natural tempera- 
ment. The one was bold, open, and 
intrepid in every deed or word ; whilst 
the Frenchman, envious, suspicious, 
dark as Tiberius, and sanguinary as 
Caligula, ever skulked from the danger 
to which he urged his associates, as we 
know he did the 20th of June, the 10th 
August, 1792, and the 3lst of May, 
1793. 

“Surely, no fair parallel can be in- 
stituted between such a man and Lord 
Clare, who, arbitrary as he was, doubt- 
less was not without some substantial 
grounds for several of his public mea- 
sures, pushed, unhappily for his fame, 
too frequently to an excess of enforced 
severity ; but, I could state many re- 
deeming instances of persons, whose 
legal guilt could not be gainsaid, saved 
by him from the lash and halter, and 
not a few, I have the happiness to know, 
through the intercession of my own 
family, of whom the descendants of 
more than one now reckon among our 
fellow-citizens. In private life, more- 
over, I can affirm, that he was a gene- 
rous and indulgent landlord, a kind 
master, and attached friend; while the 
epitaph proposed for Robespierre, and 
truly depictive of him, requires no 
aggravating proof to justify our horror 
of the man :— 

“¢ Passant! 


De ee tyrant ne plains pas le sort ; 
Car s’il vivait, tu serais mort.’ 


“Dr. Madden, in his ‘ United Irish- 
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men,’ commits several faults in regard 
to Lord Clare; and 7 his fa- 
ther, O’Connell must, think, be in 
error, when, after stating that he with 
his brother were the first to introduce 
the system of reporting the proceedings 
of the English law courts in the public 
newspapers, without the authority of 
the presiding judge, he adds, ‘that the 
brothers were students at the Temple 
at the time, and that Lord Mansfield 
tried, but did not succeed in putting a 
stop to the practice.’ No doubt, old 
John Fitzgibbon did, in early life, and 
while a student in law, publish ‘ Notes 
of Cases determined at Westminster, 
but I do not believe he then reported 
for the newspapers ; and certainly, when 
he was a student in the Temple, that is 
before 1732, when he was called to the 
bar, Lord Mansfield had little or no 
practice in the courts, much less was he 
invested with any official authority to 
stop the Fitzgibbons from proceeding in 
their course, for he was not made a 
crown-lawyer for many years after, nor 
Attorney-General till 1754, when John 
Fitzgibbon was rapidly advancing to 
eminence in Ireland, and had been long 
in considerable practice there. Between 
him and Lord Mansfield, the difference of 
age did not exceed five years, from 1703 
to 1708. In Burke’s Commoners, (vol. 
i., p. 671,) will be found a singular anec- 
dote of him, which I substantially re- 
peat in the subjoined note,* on his ar- 
rival at the Irish College in Paris, 
whither he was sent, not to be a priest, 
as asserted by Sir Jonah Barrington, 
but to study medicine, when the benefit 


Se 


* «724, at the age of sixteen, he was sent to pursue his studies at the Irish Col- 
lege in Paris, and, as usual for new comers, was allowed the first day to take a 
view of the city, accompanied by a previous student, afterwards one of the most 
eminent physicians in Limerick—Dr. Ankettle. ‘The youths having traversed the 
metropolis in every direction, stopped at the cathedral of Notre Dame, in the vi- 
cinity of the College, when, exhausted with fatigue, they sought repose on the 
benches of the choir, and fell so soundly asleep, that they noticed not the closing of 
the church doors, while they were equally unobserved. It was past midnight when 
they awoke, and finding themselves thus immured, they groped about in the dark, 
until they happened to reach the bell chains, which they vigorously pulled, to the 
surprise and affright, not only of the sexton, but of the city at large, having made 
the great chimes—even the fearful tocsin—resound, and spread alarm over its sur- 
face. They were finally liberated, though not without a sharp reprimand, followed 
by the severer and more impressive reproof of the President of their College. Often, 
in after life, when these gentlemen had attained a distinguished rank in their res- 
pective professions, was this youthful adventure the subject of their conversation, 
and not unpleasing reminiscence. Both were the particular friends of my father ; 
and my grandfather had been the first client who paid Fitzgibbon a fee, which was 
the origin of a long subsisting family intercourse. His professional gains exceeded 
one hundred thousand guineas; a very large sum for that period, and principally 
acquired as a consulting lawyer; for he had no pretensions to forensic eloquence, 
like Anthony Malone, Tessecy Burgh, and others, his contemporaries. His law 
reports are interesting even to the general reader, from the incidental family anec- 
dotes which they reveal. The more direct family connexion with Dr. Ankettle is 
stated as above in Burke’s ‘ Commoners.’” 
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of all professional education, indeed of al- 
most any education, was denied the Ca- 
tholics, in our (olerant realms. He then 
was one, but he soon abandoned his native 
creed and intended profession, which he 
exchanged for the law, while, in his last 
moments, he refused all religious minis- 
tration. The long interval of above 
seventy-years has passed since I saw 
him, for he is nearly as many years de- 
ceased, yet even through this lengthened 
vista I have adistinct recollection of his 
features and figure—both not unlike 
his son’s, who had an elder brother 
named Ion, of mild and easy temper, 
and so far, little resembling the Chan- 
cellor ; but the former died young, and 
the father’s acquired estates, of above 
£5,000 a year, devolved to the future 
Chancellor, who added little, if any- 
thing, to them, though from the gradual 
rise of agricultural property, now, in 
all likelihood, of considerably superior 
produce. Dr. Madden represents Lord 
Clare as originally a struggling barris- 
ter.—He never was so, for his father 
was always liberal; and business flowed 
age | into him, at first in the supposi- 
tion that his given opinions were in 
reality those of the father, which, more 
or less, was the case for the first year, 
beyond which his aid was dispensed 
with.* Like his constant adversary, 
Curran, he was tainted, though rather 
in a less degree, with the too general 
custom of the day, profane swearing, 
and lewd talk. His father’s luminous 
mind had, so early as 1771, when he 
published an ‘‘ Essay on Commerce,” 
advocated the system of free trade, that 
is, some years before Smith’s great 
work had appeared, and familiarised the 
thinking world with the subject.” 


We think that the foregoing extracts 
will amply justify our praise of these 
rare volumes. We feel, indeed, that 
their merits could not be better de- 
scribed than in the words of an able 
critic in the Globe, a part of whose 
notice we extract, and in its concluding 
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aspiration we most cordially and hear- 
tily concur :— 


‘* Our respected cotemporary, Punch, 
has been seeking for the habitat of that 
famous personage, ‘the oldest inhabi- 
tant,’ and, lanthorn in hand, has been 
exploring the Queen’s Bench prison in 
the belief that he would turn up there in 
the shape of an indweller committed for 
contempt of Chancery. Now the oldest 
individual we wot of must be the author 
of this volume, especially since our friend 
Tom Hill is dead, whose real age could 
never be ascertained, owing to the re- 
gistry perishing in the great fire of Lon- 
don. Here is a Corcagian who (p. 94) 
has conversed with Gibbon in Switzer- 
land, and who, though in the ‘ decline’ 
of years, is not yet happily come to the 
final ‘fall,’ for he boldly announces ano- 
ther tome to follow. There is a gentle- 
man who at Bordeaux narrowly missed 
having a chat with Montesquieu, with 
whose family he was intimate (p. 243). 
In reading his pages we are startled to 
find him talk of ‘his friend,’ the famous 
Girondin, Vergniaud, and record his im- 
pression of Mirabeau’s speech on na- 
tional bankruptcy as one might talk of 
a currency oration from Muntz, deli- 
vered last session. He once paid 14,000 
francs eo assignats) for his dinner at a 
Paris chop-house, an illustration of the 
Birmingham theory of paper money. To 
have been put in he wor by Robespierre 
in company with Malesherbes, and res- 
cued by one who since became Marshal 
Brune, are but trivial incidents thrown 
out in the current of his recollections, 
just as he tells, en passant, how he re- 
members that a groom or ostler belong- 
ing to his family, one John Rock, mar- 
ried the widow of Jean Jacques Rousseau, 
the famous Therese, who took violently 
to the bottle, or rather to gin (in honour 
of the Genevese philosopher), and died 
aged over eighty in some obscure mews 
of this great metropolis, unknown to 
the Literary Fund. In perusing these 
essays, filled with scraps from the most 


* “As a characteristic instance of the early-betrayed imperious temper of the 
Chancellor, a companion of his boyhood long since told me, that old John Fitz- 
gibbon having summoned his young son to his presence for some imputed fault, 


the messenger, his brother, said— 


*** Your father orders you to g° to him—you must come instantly.’ 
t 


*** Orders! must!’ repeated 


e boy of thirteen, ‘such language suits me not ; 


nor will I stir an inch—pecreTUM EsT’—proudly stamping his foot on the ground. 

“« The old gentleman heartily laughed at this presumptuous burst of haughtiness, 
and in a note jocosely ‘requested the honour of an interview with Mr. John Fitz- 
gibbon, Junior,’ when, after a few words, no further notice was taken of the matter. 

“I am surprised that no special biography of a person, who, for several years, 
and in most perturbed times, exercised an uncontrolled rule over Ireland, has 
appeared. Few Irishmen, in the narrative of their lives, would offer a subject of 
more varied instruction and interest to a competent pen.” 
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recondite and unreadable Greek and 
Hebrew authorities, while at the same 
time that the last century’s celebrities 
are talked of with the familiarity of per- 
sonal acquaintanceship, we alternatel 
fancy we have got Dr. Parr, the Helle- 
nist, before us, or * Old Parr’ himself, 
with the flowing beard and venerable 
aspect displayed on the wrapper of his 
life pills. ar 

** The vellum copy of the Compluten- 
sian Polyglott, of which Ximenes printed 
only three, and which sold by Payne 
and Foss for £650, and passed away 
back through M. Standish to France, 
was rescued in 1793, at Toulouse, from 
serious peril, by our author (p. 232), 
whose bibliomaniac pursuits have been 
prominent from early infancy ; for when 
an extensive banker in Cork, at the 
commencement of the century, his li- 
brary was a marvel of provincial opu- 
lence in rare works on every possible 
topic ; but he is in himself an ambulant 
glossary, index, appendix, and catalogue 
raisonne of universal bookdom ; and the 
Corcagians justly look up to him as the 
people of Syracuse to their townsman 
Archimedes for the solution of every 


social and literary problem. On any 
given subject he can bring the reflec- 
tions of his many-sided experience to 
converge and illuminate and kindle the 
matter before them. Long may the old 
gentleman preside over the intelligence 
of that beautiful city !” 


These volumes are dedicated to the 
author’s accomplished daughters, of 
whom we learn that they corrected the 
entire letterpress, a most difficult task 
in a work radiant with quotations from 
nearly every famous language. When 
the Queen’s College at Cork shall con- 
fer degrees on literary ladies, the two 
first of the fair sex selected for the 
academic honours should be the rarely 
endowed daughters of ‘J. R.” nearly 
the most learned, and certainly the 
most attractive of his works! Inhe- 
riting the talents and learning of their 
venerable parent they are a brilliant 
exception to the truth contained in the 
lines :— 

“ Messieurs les beaux esprits d’ailleurs si estimables, 

Ont fort peu de talent pour faire leurs semblables,” 
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Carrigbawn, March 18th, 1851. 

Ir you were like Asmodeus, my dear Anthony (though I am far from insinuating 
that you resemble him in any respect), and had the gift of looking into another 
man’s dwelling at your desire, and that it chanced to be your fancy to look into 
mine on yesterday evening, you would have seen me, about the hour of half-past 
six o'clock, seated at my fire-side, evidently in a state of expectation. A 
glance at my table would have showed you that I had dined—not that any ves- 
tiges of dinner were to be seen on the table, but it was in the occupation of a 
force whose presence always announces that the eatables have been driven from 
the field, or, as Jack Bishop would say, that the flesh has given way to the spirit. 
In a word, my dear Anthony, certain flasks of blue and amber stood upon the 
board, with a few long-necked, graceful bottles, whose transparent glass was 
rivalled by the limpid liquor within them. Some dishes of dried fruits were scat- 
tered around, with glasses and doyleys for, it might be, half-a-dozen persons, 
and in the midst lay a square box, from which issued an aroma that breathed 
‘* Havannah” upon the grateful senses. While upon a distant table that stood 
against the wall might be seen a tongue, a few cold chickens, and some trifles of 
that sort, modestly awaiting the time when a sufficient interval should elapse 
from the hour of dinner, to render their nearer approach to the scene of action 
a matter to be desired. But I was still alone. The pendule on my mantel- 
piece had chimed seven when the door was softly opened, and the quietest 
step imaginable—such as a man with his heavy gait can never accomplish— 
stole across the apartment, and placed a small brass kettle on the hob. [| 
scarcely noticed the presence of her who entered till she came up to where I 
sat, and, placing her hand lightly on my shoulder, she looked gently into my 
face, and said with an affectionate freedom— 

«© Well, now, I do believe you are going to sleep |” 

“Nay, dear Bridget,” said I, ‘I was only musing.” And then I turned up 
my eyes to that sweet countenance. 

Now, Anthony, I know very well what you think, and how you turn up your 
eyes, and what you are going to say, but I must request you to keep your 
thoughts and your suspicions to yourself, and hear me out at all events. I turned, 
I repeat it, my eyes to that sweet countenance, and saw it beaming with love for 
me, a love which I returned with all my heart. Dear Bridget!—thine eye may 
have lost some of its brightness, but none of its benevolence, and the wrinkles 
that are gathering on thy old face mar not its placidity ; the lily is not purer than 
thy coif, nor the snow than thy hair, and yet I love thee better than when thy 
cheek was brighter and thy tresses were black. And now, Mr. Poplar, what 
have you to say against my loving my old nurse! 

“TI think, Bridget, they ought to be here shortly ; I’ll just step out and see if 
they’re coming,” and so I passed out and stood before the door. 

How beautiful was the scene around me! The sun had set nearly an hour 
before, and not the faintest tint of twilight in the west left, as it were, a memory 
of his brightness ; but yet were the heavens filled with a light so pure, so tender, 
so holy, that one might almost wish that day should never come again to flout its 
pallid lustre with his bright hot flushes. The moon was at her full, and had 
already climbed up some degrees in heaven, for she rose at sunset ; and as she 
glittered down in her serene glory on the outstretched earth, her beams, as if en- 
dued with a celestial mesmerism, threw all that they smote into a delicious repose. 
The stars winked far away and feebly in the deep blue impermeable heaven ; the 
mountain tops faded mistily away into the vapor ; the stream gleamed in a sil- 
very slumber, and field and forest had a dim, distant, drowsy look, like the land- 
scape that passes over a sleeper’s vision, or the pictures that are produced by a 
camera obscura. Sound there was none to break the spell, save the faintest of 
breezes that crept over the leaves of the early rose, the gurgling of the streamlet, 
like the murmurings of a child as he stirs in sleep, and the solemn distant boom 
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of the ocean waves as they broke against the rocks, or rippled fretfully up the 
sloping sands. 

ed restless Ocean! life-pulse of Nature! Thou, like thy great Maker, 
knowest neither sleep nor slumber. All things rest save Thee, and rest re- 
fresheth them, but rest would be to Thee what a pause would be to the heart— 
stagnation and death. And so when the wearied world lies with her giant limbs 
relaxed in repose, thy heave is still seen and thy throbbing still heard, to tell 
that she “is not dead, but sleepeth !” 

Not more naturally does the flame, kindled on the earth, mount up towards 
heaven, or the vapour on her bosom float skyward, than do the thoughts, which 
have their origif in the contemplation of terrestrial things, rise by an almost 
natural necessity to their mighty primal Creator, ‘‘who dwelleth in the heavens.” 
So from the moving ocean my thoughts passed to Him whose power first stirred 
it with life :— 

« The sea is mighty, but a mightier sways 
His restless billows. ‘Thou, whose hands have scooped 
His boundless gulfs, and built his shore, thy breath, 
That moved in the beginning o’er his face, 
Moves o’er it evermore. The obedient waves 
To its strong motion roll, and rise and fall. 
Still, from that realm of rain, thy cloud goes up, 
As at the first, to water the great earth, 
And keep her valleys green.” 


My contemplation was broken by a heavy, measured pace near me, and a 
figure emerged from a path in the shrubbery, and stood in the moonlight. Ere 
he stood by my side, the light threw out his form, and revealed every feature 
as clear as in day, and I welcomed one of my oldest and kindest friends, the 
priest of the parish. Let me describe him to you, Anthony, for he belongs to 
a class that is passing rapidly away. Father Dionysius O’Kelly, as he loves to 
hear himself called, or Father Denis, as every one persists in calling him, isa fine 
specimen of the good old priest which was common enough fifty years ago. A 
man that was often an honoured guest of the lord of the soil, and the rector of 
the parish, who eschewed political rancour and polemical bitterness, who kyved 
his own flock, and sheared them duly at Easter and Christmas with a shepherd's 
care, and loved his neighbour's flock too, though he thought they were wander- 
ing out of the way, and might be all the better if penned up in his own fold, and 
clipped by his own shears; one who cared not to read deeply of modern theology, 
but was often tinctured with Latin, and even French classics, and had generally 
a knowledge of Irish literature. All this had Father Denis in common with his 
class, and now for the individualities that made up the man. Physically he was 
a favourable specimen of an extensive human area, cultivated upon a judicious sys- 
tem of animal husbandry. Above the middle height, massive and rotund, he 
stood about five feet ten, and weighed wellnigh fifteen stone. He invariably dressed 
in black broad-cloth ; the knees of his smalls were closed with silver buckles, 
while his legs were lost in long jack boots, which shone not with the lustre of 
modern blacking, but had a rich, unctuous look withal, that showed the leather 
was nourished with a more congenial lacker. The countenance of the good 
priest was pleasing to look upon, weather-beaten and florid, plump and olea- 
ginous ; and the facial landscape, though very well diversified with the eleva- 
tions of all the prominent organs, had not anything approaching to an angle upon 
it; all was round and swelling, from thetop of the frontal bone to the chin, which 
latter repeated itself again and again in the waves of fat that encircled his neck, 
and were supported by a white cravat, or rather series of cravats within each 
other, forming what was long ago familiarly denominated a “ pudding.” But 
the eye of Father Denis was his crowning charm; it was grey, large, and in 
general somewhat languid, and swam in an atmosphere of moisture that proved 
the priest could, always within proper limits, enjoy the good things of life, both 
liquid and solid, as well as his neighbours ; but once set the eye of Father Denis 
in motion, and it was something worth looking at, rolling restlessly about from 
one object to another, sparkling with intelligence, or twinkling with fun, as by 
turns it sought food for information or humour. 
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Our greetings were scarcely exchanged when the distant sound of wheels was 
heard. Have you ever listened to this sound ina still night in the country, 
Anthony? The continuous roll and ringing tone which the wheels make upon 
the hard dry road, with the measured beat of the horse's feet as he slings along, 
have something quite musical in them ; and I never hear them without involun- 
tarily attaching to them some pleasant chanting melody. And now the noise 
has suddenly ceased ; the clear, sharp clank of iron tells that the latch of the gate 
has been raised ; the wheels come on ringing and singing again, and in a few 
minutes more a dog-cart, with its freight, drew up at the spot where we were 
standing. Uncle Saul descended leisurely from the front, and threw the reins 
to “*Shawneen,” who was in attendance. My godfather jumped down from be- 
side him somewhat more briskly, and Jack Bishop, who sat behind, vaulted 
lightly over the back of the vehicle, and, executing an aerial gambol, descended 
to terra firma. Everybody shook hands with everybody else, as Dickens says, 
added to which Jonathan Freke slapped the priest upon the back by way of em- 
phasis, for they were old friends, and so we proceeded, without loss of time, to 
the parlour, Jack bringing up the rere, trolling the appropriate melody of 
‘* Patrick’s Day in the Morning.” 

I have always observed, my dear Anthony, in social meetings, if there be 
in company intelligent and good humoured men, willing alike to listen and to 
communicate, that conversation, no matter how trifling and desultory it be at 
first, is sure, ere long, to cast off its commonplaces, to concentrate and intensify 
itself upon some worthier subject, and become pleasant and interesting always, 
and often instructive. Accordingly, after a few colloquial skirmishes, which 
usually continue during the time that is occupied in selecting each his particular 
refection and compounding the same, taking up the position at the fire or the 
table, which is most agreeable to the individual, and, in a word, ‘‘ making one’s 
self comfortable,” the conversation insensibly turned upon the subject of the 
national festival and the saint whose memory we were that night assembled to 
honour. Father Denis, not only in his clerical character, but also as being a 
tolerable antiquary and a great Lrish scholar, naturally took the lead, and re- 
counted passages of the history and life of the great apostle and missionary of 
Ireland, with which his mind was well stored both from tradition and reading. 
Sooth to say, however, some of his accounts of Saint Patrick, in his encounters 
with the Pagan Irish, bordered so closely on the marvellous, that we were dis- 
posed to hold them as rather apocryphal, though we did not care just to tell the 
priest so. At length he narrated to us a smart brush or two which the saint had 
with the Irish Magi, and the miracles with which he discomfited them. 

«« Phew !” responded my godfather, in a subdued but lengthened whistle. 

Now the narrator and his auditory interpreted this sibillation, each in his own 
fashion. ‘The latter considered the sound as decidedly indicative of dissent and 
incredulity. And indeed the utterer, when afterwards questioned in private, 
admitted that it might be justly translated into “what a whopper!” The 
former looked upon it as a becoming expression of belief and admiration, such 
as a peasant would give utterance to in the words “Glory be to God, see that 
now !” And so being gratified and encouraged he raised his glass to his mouth— 
a silent oblation to his beloved saint- ud, after a moment's pause of an ardent 
and devotional character, he proceed. 

«¢ Gentlemen, I'm now going to give you a treat such as you won't meet every 
day nor from every one, I can assure you. What do you think of an original 
hymn composed by St. Patrick himself in the Irish language, and which he sang 
with his monks when they were approaching the royal palace of Temoria, or Tara, 
and were surrounded by their Pagan enemies? It was first given to the world 
by the learned Dr. Petrie, whom I have the high honour of knowing.” — 
“The best hand living at an Irish air on the violin,” interposed Jack, ‘and 
has the finest collection of Irish music extant. I wish he would publish it.”— 
«* And,” continued the priest, ‘‘ extracted from an Irish manuscript in Trinity 
College, Dublin, that is at all events 1,200 years old, It is even now but little 
known, and I believe no metrical English version of it has ever been made except 
that which I mean just now to recite to you. But first listen to the hymn in the 
original.” 

Hereupon the priest threw himself back in his chair, and fixing his eyes stea- 
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diy upon alittle statuette of the “ Apollo Belvedere” that stood on a bracket 
against the opposite wall, thus commenced :— 


UA ComMPUZ MOU HUNT SAEN, GOZajpm Tpynoys. 
Cheam GpeovaGald FOTN OeNDATAD Jn OUleMmajn ayl. 


«*In the name of the blessed St. Patrick and all his holy monks, dear Father 
Donysius, spare us the vernacular,” whined Jack Bishop in a tone of most 
ludicrous supplication. ‘* I never could pick up as much of Irish as would carry 
me through Connemara. Remember this is no night of penance, though it is in 
Lent.” 

The priest came to a dead stop, and looked at Jack with an expression of sur- 
prise and mortification in silence; but in a moment his eye began to twinkle, 
and he said with a smile :— 

«You're quite right, Mr. Bishop, the Irish is not the thing at all for such as 
you are. I deserve the rebuke. Ne date quod sanctum est canibus. Nec pro- 
jicite margaritas vestras coram porcis. ‘N either cast ye your pearls before swine, 
lest they trample them under their feet and turn again, and rend you.’” 

«‘ Bravo! Father Denis,” said Uncle Saul, “that’s a hard hit you have given 
Jack Bishop.” 

«¢ And convicted him of being a great boar on his own showing,” added I. 

«* Peccavi, peccavi,” cried Jack in a penitential voice, “I submit, good father, 
to wash away my sin in an extra tumbler.” 

‘*By no means,” replied the priest, ‘*I shall not inflict so disagreeable a 
penance ; I will be content with condemning you to strict silence till I have re- 
cited the English version of the hymn.” 

Jack bowed in dumb submission, and the priest thus proceeded :— 


HYMN OF SAINT PATRICK. 


I. 


At Temoria, on this day, 
To my aid I humbly pray 
The Almighty potency 
Of the blessed ‘Trinity. 


It. 


In the blessed Trinity, 
Under the form of unity 
Of elemental Deity, 

I believe most steadfastly. 


Tit. 


At Temoria on this day, 
Betwixt me and all ills, I lay 
Sacred things whose virtues be 
Of the holiest potency ; 


Iv. 


Christ’s birth, his baptism in the wave, 
His crucifixion and his grave, 

His rising and ascent on high, 

His coming to judgment finally. 


v. 


At Temoria, on this day, 
Betwixt me and all ills, I lay 
The virtue of seraphic love, 
Obedience angels yield above ; 
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VI. 


The virtue that the hope affords 
Of resurrection to rewards, 

In noble fathers’ fervent pray’rs, 
In prophecies of ancient seers ; 


vil. 

In preaching of the Apostles blest, 
In faith by dying saints confest, 
In holy virgin chastity, 

Tn good men’s deeds of piety. 


VIII. 
At Temoria, on this day, 
Betwixt me and allills, I lay 
The strength of heaven, the sun-beam’s light, 
Whiteness of snow, of fire the might ; 


IX. 

The lightning’s dread rapidity, 

The speed of wind, the depth of sea, 
Earth's stableness that bides the shock, 
The hardness of the flinty rock. 


x. 


At Temoria, on this day, 

God’s strength be pilot of my way ; 

May God’s power, preserving, reach me! 
May the wisdom of God teach me! 


XI. 
May the eye of God still view me! 
May God’s ear incline unto me! 
May the Word of God be sent, 
My speech to render eloquent ! 


XII. 


May the hand of God protect me ! 
May the way of God direct me! 
May the shield of God still ward me! 
May the host of God all guard me 


XII. 


From demon’s snares, from sin’s temptations, 
From the mind’s bad inclinations, 

From all who think on ill to me, 

Far, near, alone, in company ! 


XIV. 
All these powers I place between me, 
And evil powers, ’gainst them to screen me, 
Who their deadly arts employ, 
My soul and body to destroy ; 


Xv. 
Against false prophets, incantations, 
Against black laws of Pagan nations, 
Against false laws of heresy, 
And treacheries of idolatry ; 
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XVI. 
’Gainst women’s spells and every charm 
That smiths and Druids work for harm, 
*Gainst all forbidden lore that can 

In blindness steep the soul of man. 


XVII. 

From death by poison, or by fire, 
By drowning, or by wounding dire, 
May Christ to-day my person guard, 
Until I gain a great reward ! 


XVIII. 


May Christ be with me and before me, 
After me, in me, ‘neath me, o’er me! 
Christ at my right and left abide, 
Behind, at this, and at that side! 


XIX. 


May Christ be in the heart of each 
To whom this day I speak or preach ! 
Christ in the mouth of each one be, 
Who on this day shall speak to me ! 


XX. 


May Christ be in the eyes of all, 
Whose eyes this day on me shall fall ; 
May Christ be in each listening ear 
That shall this day incline to hear. 


XXI. 


At Temoria, on this day, 
To my aid I humbly pray 
The Almighty potency 
Of the blessed Trinity. 


XXII. 


In the blessed Trinity, 
Under the form of unity, 
Of elemental Deity, 

I believe most steadfastly. 


XXIII. 


God the Lord is our salvation ! 
God the Lord is our salvation ! 
Christ the Lord is our salvation! 
Oh! may thy salvation be 
Always with us, Lord, pray we. 


« That is a very curious composition, no doubt,” said my uncle, when the priest 
had concluded his recitation ; ‘‘ but are you quite sure that you are right in at- 
tributing its authorship to Saint Patrick ?” 

«< There are persons,” replied the priest, “ who are sceptical enough to suggest 
doubts on this point, as they do on every other ; but for my part, I feel a thorough 
conviction that the hymn was written by the saint himself. I think there is quite 
as good evidence of its authorship as that Ovid or Horace wrote the verses 
attributed to them, and much better than that Thomas of Celano wrote the 
* Dies Ire.’” 

‘Or that Sir Philip Francis wrote the letters of Junius,” said I. 
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«* Let us hear his reverence’s proofs,” said Jack Bishop, who owed the priest 
a grudge, and would not be sorry to find him fail in establishing his 

osition. 

«In the first place,” said Father Denis, dogmatically, ‘‘it is known to be a 
hymn of the highest Christian antiquity . being mentioned in several of the oldest 
manuscripts, and contains within it strong internal evidences from the fact of 
its being, as Dr. Petrie observes, so tinged with Pagan allusions as to indicate 
a pe riod for its composition anterior to the full developme nt of the Christian 
doctrine in the country. It may then be as old as the time of Saint Patrick ; 
and we have next the fact of its ‘being considered as his composition so long ago 
as the seventh century ; indeed the manuscr ipt from which it 1s taken states it dis. 
tinctly to have been written by the Saint, and declares :—*‘ And this is a religious 
arnmiour to protect the body and soul against demons, and men, and vices. Every 
person who sings it every day, with all his attention on God, shall not have de- 
mons appearing to his face. It will be a protection to him against sudden death. 
It will be an armour to his soul after his death. Patrick sang this at the time 
that the snares were set for him by Loegaire, that he might, not come to propa- 
gate the faith to Temur ; so that it appeared to those lying in ambush, that they 

were wild deer, and a fawn after them.’ And now, Mr. Bishop, can you give 
me as good evidence that Shakspeare wrote some of the plays attributed to him, 
though he lived ten centuries later than Saint Patrick ?” 

Whether right or wrong in his conjectures, the priest had the best of the 
argument, for none of us were able to gainsay him, so he remained in possession 
of the field. 

«‘Ah,” he continued, “it must have been a grand sight to see the saint 
at the great assembly at Tara, associated with bishops, and kings, and legislators, 
revising the Brehon laws, and engrafting the noble precepts “of Christianity on 
the code of Paganism; and in after times rebuking even a king on the authority 
of his priestly power; yet, with the humility of a follower of Christ, designating 
himselt ‘ Patricius peccator, indoctus.’” 

«‘ They say,” said my uncle, ‘ that the improved code contains a license for 
priests to take a double potation in honour of the saint on his natal day, so 
prove your obedience, my worthy friend, by replenishing your glass, which T see 
18 empty.” 

««*Tis a truth,” said the priest, taking the hint, ‘and I yield a willing com- 
pliance, though I am no advocate for the excesses with which Irishmen are even 
still too apt to honour, or rather dishonour, the festival, And now, as [ am in the 
vein, I will give you a poem of a more recent date. ‘There is no people who 
feel more deeply or describe more passionately the sentiment of love than the 
Irish. The poem which | am about to repeat was composed in the sixteenth 
century, and will illustrate my observation. It commences thus.—Don't be 
afraid, Mr. Bishop, I shall give you only the first verse of the original.” 

** Well,” said Jack, “let me ‘light a fresh cigar and get a mouthful of some- 
thing hot to fortify me, and I sh: nl bear it with C hristian resignation.” 

Thereupon F ather Denis proceeded with his poem. 


Pans Sinn o’an Sdn 
U cil na OGas pap 
Ribri cup an zcil 

A pors lijyslears las. 


“‘ Here is my translation, which, on the word of a priest, you may take 


be faithful. 1 call it 
*¢ THE LOVER'S COMPLAINT.” 


I. 


Aas! that my destiny bids me depart 

From thee, loved Finola, thou star of my heart! 
O lady, whose clust’ring locks airily flow 

Like sunbeams in showers o’er the bosom of snow. 
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Il. 


Must I turn my sad steps to my home far away, 

From thine eye of light blue, with its soul-piercing ray ? 
Those glances that wounded wherever they fell 

Like death pangs, now pierce as I bid thee farewell. 


Ill. 


Oh, pulse of my heart! that throb’st deep in its core, 
As sweet as the harp-strings thy fingers stray o’er! 
Oh, thou of the fair bounteous hand, and the face 
Where mantles the blood of thy generous race ! 


IV. 

I mourn my far pilgrimage now with vain sighs 
To the shrine of thy beauty, adored of all eyes. 
Ah! would that mine never had looked upon thee, 
Or seen thy long tresses so floating and free ! 


v. 

In the north and the south, through the deep pastures stray 
Many herds of fat kine in my lands far away ; 

All these would I give that I never had known 

Thy beauties, or knowing, might make them my own. 


VI. 

Oh, sad is my journey of life here below, 

In this world of fleet joys and of thick-crowding woe, 
And dismal the fate | was doomed at my birth, 

To live but in grief till I’m laid in the earth. 


vil. 


One feeling alone can a solace impart, 

To lighten the mist that hangs over my heart ; 
The feeling that Death comes with speedy relief, 
To strike down his victim, and end all my grief. 


VIIt. 


Since thou, my adored one, hast guided the dart 
That mortally pierces my love-stricken heart, 

The balsam, oh, give, thou alone can’st supply, 

And heal with thy lips the deep wounds of thine eye. 


Ix. 


But if to my pleadings obdurate thou prove, 

If sternly thou close thy hard heart to my love, 
Death the crime of my eyes and my heart will repair, 
That I saw and I loved one so peerless and fair. 


Father Denis's effusion was received with acclamation by us all, and our 
praises were duly acknowledged by the good priest, who was now in the highest 
state of complacency. 

‘And yet,” said Saul, “it has the fault of most of the amatory compositions 
of poets of every age and country. It has too ostentatious a parade of feeling 
to be genuine. I doubt that the writer felt all the woes he deals with so 
prettily, and I dare say he lived to a good old age notwithstanding his repulse, and 
would be very slow to accept the boon of death which he courted so earnestly in 
his verses.” 

‘*T am much of the same opinion,” I remarked, ‘‘ and poets have not been 
wanting to ridicule the love-pangs of their brother bards. I remember some 
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verses of an Irish poet who lived about the same time, Cuconnacht O’Cleary, in 
which the affected woes of lovers are very humorously commented on, and con- 
trasted with the pleasurable and healthy emotions by which the writer describes 
himself to be inspired under the influence of love. All the points of the poem 
would, I have no doubt, be better understood if we had the love songs of his 
contemporaries before us, in some one or other of which it is probable we should 
find the symptoms described which O’Cleary laughs at.”’ 

«I did not know you were a proficient in Irish, Jonathan,” said my god- 
father. 

“TI got the poem from my esteemed friend, Eugene Curry, of the Royal Irish 
Academy, the most indefatigable of Irish scribes, and perhaps the greatest reper- 
tory living of those old Irish songs and ballads that are rapidly perishing from 
the land. We shall not fully estimate his value till Time shall force us to know 
it when he takes him away from us.” 

‘‘ You say truly,” said the priest, ‘but let us have the poem, Master Jonathan. 
I am entitled to a call, am I not, gentlemen?” 

Father Denis’s right was pronounced to be undeniable, and I acknowledged it. 

«*You are heartily welcome to the poem through the medium of my translation, 
such asit is. I only fear that much of the humour of the original has evapo- 
rated in the process.” 

«* Let us have it then without further preface,” said Jack Bishop; “ I hate 
your apologies; they never make matters a whit the better, and always savour 
of mock modesty.” 

‘¢ You shall be inflicted with the first verse of the original for your discour- 
teous observation. Thus sings jolly Cuconnacht O’Cleary :— 


Nenjsjnn ayn Zalan é ay 5p42, 
Bnéaz add, c4é 0a fUjd 
Aon fean pari yj payb plan 
Wyze ynaé n4jb 5n4d 0 tina}. 


** Now, then, for my English rendering of 


‘* LOVE IN REALITY.” 


I. 


Away with the nonsense of vain poetasters, 
Their sighing and dying ’s all lying and fudge ; 
They say love ’s a disease full of woes and disasters : 
I deny it, point blank, and I think I'm a judge. 


II. 


I boldly assert by my manhood, that no man 
Is all that he should be who is not in love ; 
And Providence, sure, sent us beautiful woman 
The joy, not the plague, of existence to prove. 


Til. 


For myself, I’m in love head and ears at the present, 
With a maid like a young swan so graceful and fair, 

And the symptoms I find, on the whole, very pleasant, 
And just the reverse of what poets declare. 


Iv. 
I shed not a tear, and I ne’er think of sighing ; 
I moan not, I groan not, in fanciful woe ; 
And, if truth must be told, I am so far from dying 
Of love, but for love I'd have died long ago, 
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v. 
I “7 up flesh and blood for the sake of this beauty ; 
make it a point to be sound wind and limb ; 


I eat well, I drink well, I sleep as a duty, 
For then of my love all sweet things I can dream. 


VI. 


I can listen to music and still feel delighted ; 
It shakes not my spirits to hear a sweet song ; 
My pace is quite steady, not like one affrighted, 
Or a tree down a torrent swept swiftly along. 


vi. 
I've my voice at command, and my words are ne’er wanting ; 
And if half of the clothes in Conn’s northern domain 
Were heaped on my back, with their heat I’d be panting, 
And fire is much hotter, I grant, than my skin. 


VIII, 


IfI stood ’neath a torrent, or plunged in the ocean, 
I'd come out rather chilly and not over dry ; 

If robust health and strength can cause death, I’ve a notion 
I’m just in the very condition to die. 


x. 
I’m not swollen out with grief till a long rope won’t bind me; 
My mouth is more moist than the touchwood, no doubt; 
And I'll give you my oath, that you never will find me 
Drinking dry a deep lake to extinguish my drought. 


X. 


I can tell night and day without making a blunder ; 
A ship from a wherry, as well as the best ; 

And I know white from black, which you'll say is a wonder, 
Despite all the love that is lodged in my breast. 


xI. 

A mountain I never mistake for the ocean, 
A horse I can tell with great ease from a deer, 
Of great things and small I’ve an excellent notion, 
And distinguish a fly from a whale very clear. 


XII. 
And now, to conclude with a stiffish conundrum— 
‘A part of the stern of a boat o’er the wave, 
Seven hazels whose barren twigs cast no fruit under ’em,” 
Ts the name of the fair one who holds me a slave. 


XIII. 
Not one in a thousand that try will make out of it 
The name of the maid most beloved of my heart ; 
And though Love touch my brain, yet the sense ’twon’t take out of it, 
For I swear there’s no poison or pain in his dart. 
‘* Before we discuss the merits of the poem, Master Jonathan,” said the 
priest, be so good as to expound the riddle of the poet. What was the name of 
the lady that made him so happy ?” 
‘Ah! that’s the puzzle; I wish you could aid me to its solution. My good 
riend, Eugene Curry, has turned it over again and again, and though he has 
uggested a name which he considers fulfils the conditions, I am not quite satis- 
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fied with it. We were puzzling over it one day at the Academy, when a most 
erudite member of that body, himself a distinguished Irish scholar and an ex- 
pounder of all sorts of cyphers, came up tous. We at once took him into 
council, and asked his assistance. After a moment’s cogitation he observed, 
with his usual practical good sense, ‘I think it probable enough that I should dis- 
cover the name ultimate ly » but Ihave gres ut doubt that I would be repaid for the 
time and toil I should expend upon it.’ 

eT entirely agree with that wise scholar,” said Bishop, ‘le jeu ne vaut pas 
la chandelle.’ 

«* Well,” said the priest, ‘‘ give me the verse in the original at any rate, Ill 
take it home and amuse myself with it.” 

** Ay,” cried Jack, ‘‘ give it to his reverence, by all means; I'll warrant you 
he'll find himself as much at sea as the ship, and as fruitless as the hazels.” 

‘TT suspect these hazels ~ nuts, however, Mr. Bishop, that are too hard for 
your jaws to crack,” retorted his reverence. 

«« 1 shan’t break my teeth trying to crack nuts that I’d be sure to find blind,” 
returned the other. 

*« A drawn-battle—a drawn-battle !” cried my godfather, in high delight at 
the smart, yet not unfriendly, sallies of the combatants. 

«* But now to the merits ofthe poem. Saul, I consider you, meaning no offence 
to his reverence or Jack Bishop, as the best judge amongst us, upon matters of 
love. From the first moment that you spread your wings, till you burned them 
to the stumps, you have been fluttering about the candle.” 

My uncle laughed heartily; ¢ Ah, Freke, Freke, the days when we were 
aaa? Well, then, as you “have appealed to my experience, [ must say, that 
onest Cuconnacht was not much astray, in my judgme nt. The passion of love, 

acting on a manly nature, a healthy temperament and a brave heart, is sure to 
elevate and improve, not to depress and deteriorate. WhenI see a young 
fellow, with his head high, his eye bright, his che ek warm, his step el istic, his 
speech vivacious, with a little dash of sentiment in it, and his dress displaying 
just so much careful arrangement as shows he thinks there is some one in par- 
ticular in whose eyes he wishes to find favour; when I see such a man in such a 
status, moral and physical, I set him down, without a moment’s hesitation, as 
being in love, heartily, and hopefully, and with a worthy object. I admit, that 
when the course of a man’s les does not run smoothly, he may chafe at his 
crosses, or even, now and then, lose half-an-hour’s rest 0’ nights, but he doesn’t 
go sighing and moping all day long. He neither shuts himself up in his 
house, and lets his beard grow, nor prowls about amongst his acquaintances with 
a woe-begone visage, and his apparel hanging slovenly about him. No, he bears 
up with a brav e and constant heart t, and is all the surer to gain his object. "Tis 
only your re fed upon goats’ milk, like Sylvius, that “whine and fawn the 
more they are spurned, and ill-treated ; or your coxcombs, like Malvolio, that 
cut antics and trick themselves out in yellow stockings, and go cross-gartered. 

By the way, how admirably does Shakespeare make Phebe disdainfully reprove 
the lying hyperboles of Sylvius’s sneaking courtship :— 


“* Thou tellest me there is murder in mine eye : 
*Tis pretty sure and very probable, 
That eyes that are the frailest and softest things, 
Who shut their coward gates on atomies— 
Should be called tyrants, butchers, murderers! 
Now I do frown on thee with all my heart ; 
And if my eyes can wound, now let them kill thee ; 
Now counterfeit to swoon ; why now fall down ; 
Or, if thou can’st not, O, for shame, for shame, 
Lie not, to say mine eyes are murderers. 
Now show the wound my eye hath made in thee ; 
Scratch thee but with a pin, and there remains 
Some scar of it ; lean but upon a rush, 
The cicatrice and capable impressure 
Thy palm some moments keeps: but now mine eyes, 
Which I have darted at thee, hurt thee not ; 
Nor, I am sure, there is no force in eyes 
That can do hurt.’” 
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‘¢ Bravo! bravo! Saul, you discourse of love like a professor; I subseribe to 
your dogmas, with all my heart. When we were youngsters, Mr. Bishop, we 
he ad — “flirtations and affuire s du ceur, like our neighbours ; had’nt we, Saul ? 

Ay, old friend, that had we,” responded my uncle, while something like a 
detek flitted over "his face, that he drove away with a cheery smile. ‘ When 
I look back upon the scenes of youth, chequered with their lights and shadows, I 
sometimes feel almost a sadness steal over me, because they are past for ever; but 
I am soon myself again when I call to mind the truest of all philosophy, to make 
the best use of the present, and the best provision for the future. And so to carry 
out the first part of the maxim, I'll chaunt you something to the very point with 
such a voice as is still left me. And I hope you'll all deal tenderly with— 


‘* THE BACHELOR’S MEMORIES.” 


I. 


Ah, the hours I’ve lost and lavished ! 
Ah, the years I’ve lived in vain ! 

Ah! the graces Time has ravished, 
Time will ne’er restore again. 


I. 

Hot blood, welling, like a fountain, 
Briskly through each youthful vein ; 
Manly sports o’er moss and mountain— 
Limbs that toiled yet felt no pain. 


iit, 


Spirits light and temper plastic— 
Courtly feats and revelry ; 

Rustic dance, with feet elastic, 
By the village hawthorn tree. 


IV. 


All are gone! like dreams at morning, 
Fading in the cold grey light— 
One by one—and give me warning 


How Time pilfers in his flight. 


Vv. 


Drinking toasts and courting lasses, 
These are things that cannot last, 

And the joys I found in glasses 
Are, I fear, for ever past. 


VI. 
One but yields me now dejection ; 
All its bright wine drained apace ; 
And the other brings reflection, 
When | look into its face. 


VII. 


Raven locks, I find, are whitening, 
Crows’ feet gather round my eyes— 

And my figure needs some tightening, 
As 'tis growing out of size. 


VIII. 
If I feast I grow dyspeptic, 
And my temper’ 8 put astray ; 
If I drink I’m hot and hectic, 
With a headache all next day. 
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Ix. 
Dancing makes me now quite giddy, 
I’m too stiff to twirl and twist ; 
So, I’m placed with some old lady 
At a quiet game of whist. 


X. 
What ! is nothing left at fifty 
But the yellow leaf, and sear ; 
Has my youth been so unthrifty, 
That my age finds nought to cheer ? 


xI. 


Ah! not so—there’s still some pleasure 
Left of joys I loved so dear ; 

Like the bee that hoards his treasure 
For the winter drawing near. 


XII. 


Though the days so bright and sunny 
May return to me no more, 

Still I’ve kept a little honey 
Hived up for my winter store. 


XI. 


Like soft music heard at even, 
When the winds are all asleep ; 

Like the starlight, showered from heaven 
On the still face of the deep. 


XIV. 

Sweet, yet sad, the mem’ry o’er me 
Comes of joys in youth and prime ; 

Yet, in hope, I'll look before me, 
And enjoy the present time. 


Xv. 
I have friends still firm and steady, 
All the dearer that they’re old, 
Like this wine, that is not heady, 
But cheers and warms me when I’m cold. 


XVI. 

With them I can still talk over 
All our happy days again ; 

Be once more a youthful lover! 
But no longer feel love’s pain. 


XVII. 

Though the belles I loved at twenty, 
I can dance no more with these, 
They’ve got young ones all, in plenty, 

That I dance upon my knees. 


XVII. 

I’ve my books, my thoughts, my rambles 
By the river-side and wood ; 

And I learn, though full of brambles, 
Life has fruits both sweet and good. 
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XIX. 
To repine at fate is folly ; 
Brightest flowers are first to fade. 
I would be the trim, smooth holly, 
Green when every rose is dead. 


Xx. 
Let me live, while life is given, 
Not sadly wise, but sagely gay ; 
Thankful for the gifts which Heaven 
Shall assign from day to day ; 


XXi1. 


Till at length, my old trunk withered—- 
All my branches in decay, 

Trunk and branch, by kind friends gathered, 
Are laid in their primal clay. 


XXII. 


And the Lord of tree and flower, 

Who gives to each its growth and bloom, 
Ah! may he—in that last hour, 

When my life he shall resume— 


XXIII, 


Plant me by that holy river, 

Whose streams shall make God's city glad, 
There renewed to flourish ever 

In undying verdure clad. 


When my uncle began his song, my godfather gently drew over to him a high- 
backed chair, and placed the extremity of his legs on the highest part of it, so 
that they acquired an elevation above his head that would have satisfied the most 
luxurious Yankee. Then he lighted a fresh cigar with the stump of the old one, 
which he threw into the fire, and, as he puffed away, gave himself up to the plea- 
sant or saddening recollections that his old friend’s verses called to mind. You 
might have known from the puffs how his feelings fluctuated: now a long, straight, 
cylindrical column stretched out as from the pipe of a pair of bellows ; next, a suc- 
cession of quick, vigorous puffs ; anon a large placid volume rolled languidly from 
his mouth, and then came the moderated breathings of the vapour at measured 
intervals, till, as my uncle finished, he took the cigar from his lips, and deposited 
it upon a plate with a gentle carefulness that did not disturb the white top of 
ashes that had gathered on it. 

«Ah! Saul, Saul, how many sad and pleasant thoughts you have awakened 
within me, my old friend—what we have been, what we are, and what we shall 
inevitably come to; fiery and fervent at first, then burning slowly down, and at 
last clean smoked out and laid down in ashes.” 

“© Que est enim vita nostra? Vapor enim est ad exiguum tempus, apparens 
et deinde disparens,” said the priest, solemnly. ‘ For what is your life? It is 
even a vapour that appeareth for a little time and then vanisheth away.” 

‘*Come, come,” cried Jack Bishop, ‘this will never do. No moping upon 
the festival of good Saint Patrick. Fill up your glass, Mr. Freke. I protest 
you are looking downright melancholy for once in your life. Father Denis, let 
us see the light of your countenance once more. Remember this isn’t Ash- 
Wednesday, but the day of our own illustrious tutelar Saint of happy and joyful 
memory. Come, I'll give you a song which Jonathan wrote expressly for me to 
sing this blessed evening :— 

**Not yet, not yet,” said I, “it is high time to have a few minutes’ respite. 
Come over here, Sede and aid me in anatomising these roast fowls and slicing the 
tongue.” 
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«* With all my heart,” cried Jack; ‘ your reverence has no objection, I hope, 
to a morsel of meat ?” 

«« None in the world,” said the priest, “it is not fast day.” 

‘«* For my part,” said Jack, “I have always been too bad a Christian to cul- 
tivate the practice.” 

«* And yet,” retorted the priest, ‘‘ for all your sneer, Mr. Bishop, there was 
a time when your own reformers enforced the rule of abstinence from flesh as 
rigidly as we Catholics.” 

«‘I can give you,” said I, *‘ a very amusing and veritable instance of the 
truth of my worthy friend’s remark, and as soon as you are all fairly at work I 
shall read it for you.” 

It did not take many minutes, you may be sure, to accomplish that object, 
and I took down a book from a neighbouring shelf from which I read the follow- 
ing historical fact :— 

«Thomas Freburn’s wife, of Paternoster-row, London, longed for pig. Fisher, 
a butter-woman, brought him a pig ready for the spit, but carried a foot of it to 
Dr. Cocks, dean of Canterbury, whilst at dinner. One of the dean’s guests was 
Garter King-at-Arms, Freburn’s landlord, who sent to know if any of his family 
were ill, that he ate flesh in Lent. All well, quoth Freburn, only my wife longs 
for pig. His landlord sends for the bishop of London’s apparitor, and orders 
him to take Freburn and his pig before Stocksley the bishop. Stocksley sends 
him and his pig to judge Cholmly, who, not being at home, he and the pig 
were brought back to the bishop, who committed them both to the compter. 
Next day, being Saturday, he was carried before the Lord Mayor, who said on 
Monday next he should stand in the pillory, with one-half of the pig on one 
shoulder, the other half on the other. The wife desired she might suffer as the 
pig was on her account. A string was put through it, and it was hung about his 
neck, which he thus carried to the compter again. Through Cromwell's inter- 
cession the poor man at last gained his liberty by a bond of twenty pounds for 
his appearance. This mischief-making pig was, by order of the Right Reverend 
father in God, the bishop of London, buried in Finsbury Field by the hands of 
his lordship’s apparitor, and Freburn was, by his landlord, turned out of his 
house, and could not get another in four years.” 

** Thank heaven,” cried Bishop, * these times are gone by. A Jewish syna- 
gogue could not have punished the poor fellow more severely. And now for 
my song. By the way, you must know, the saint and myself were born on the 
same day, so I have a natural right to be doubly festive. Here goes :— 


Airn—<St. Patrick's Day. 


I. 


Tue white and the orange, the blue and green, boys, 
We'll blend them together in concord to-night; 
The orange most sweet amid green leaves is seen, boys— 
The loveliest pansey is blue and white. 
The light of the day, 
As it glides away, 
Paints with orange the white clouds that float in the west, 
And the billows that roar 
Round our own island shore 
Lay their green heads to rest on the blue heaven’s bosom, 
Where sky and sea meet in the distance away. 
As Nature thus shows us how well she can fuse ’em, 
We'll blend them in love on St. Patrick’s Day. 


I. 
The hues of the prism, philosophers say, boys, 
Are nought but the sunlight resolved into parts ; 
They’re beauteous, no doubt, but I think that the ray, boys, 
Unbroken, more lights up and warms our hearts. 
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Each musical tone, 
Struck one by one, 
Makes melody sweet, it is true, on the ear— 
But let the hand ring 
All at once every string— 
And, oh! there is harmony now that is glorious, 
In unison pealing to heaven aw: Ly 
For unton is beauty, and strength, pd victorious. 
> 
Of hues, tones, or hearts, on St. Patrick’s Day. 
> 


Itt. 


Those hues in our bosoms be sure to unite, boys; 
Let each Irish heart wear those emblems so true ; 
Be fresh as the green, and be pure as the white, boys, 
Be bright as the orange, sincere as blue. 
I care not a jot 
Be your scarf white or not, 
If you love as a mone rr each child of the soil ; 
I ask not your creed, 
If you'll stand in her need 
To the land of your birth in the hour of her dolours, 
The foe of her foes, let them be who they may ; 
Then **Fuston oF HEARTS, AND CONFUSION OF CoLours!” 
Be the Irishman’s toast on St. Patrick’s Day. 


Ere Jack had concluded we were all as gay as ever. When he ceased, the 
singer and the writer received all the praise that good-natured friends, especially 
after supper, are sure to award. 

«Mr. Bishop,” said the priest, addressing Jack in the heartiest manner, “ I 
like your song, and I like the sentiment of it. It would be well that Irishmen 
would do what ever y other nation under heaven do, pull together. With all their 
talk about nations ality , they have as little of this indispe nsab le attribute of nation- 
ality as any people in the world. May the time come, and soon, when it shall be 
otherwise.” 

«‘ Amen,” said Saul, and his aspiration was repeated by all present. The 
priest held out his hand to Jack, who, not content with this moderate demon- 
stration of good will, dramaticatly flung his arms around the portly person of the 
old man, exclaiming, ‘ Embrasson nous.” 

In a few moments the silver bell of the pendule began to sound ; Saul reckoned 
its peals, ‘one, two,” and so on, till at last he said— 

** Bless me, ’tis eleven o’clock—who would have thought it ?” 

** And you may add one more to make it the dozen,” added Bishop, as the last 
stroke tolled. Then Saul rang for the dog-cart, which was at the door by the 
time we had finished our glasses. I shook | hands heartily with each, the part 
mounted the cart, Jack amicably ‘making room for the priest beside him, ey 
was once again alone in the moonlight. 

Ever, dear ‘Anthony, thine, 
JONATHAN FREKE SLINGSBY. 
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HISTORY OF THE WAR OF THE SICILIAN VESPERS.* 


Amonest other truths which the ex- 
perience of ages is gradually develop- 
ing in the world, there is one which 
seems at this time especially to com- 
mend. itself to the minds of men, viz. — 
that the future is for us reflected in the 
mirror of the past; of course we speak 
generally in making this assertion ; 
diversity of detail there will alw ays be 
as of circumstance, but forasmuch as 
the working of human passions will 
ever be the same and the power of 
good and evil influences on them un- 
changed, so will the same causes con- 
tinually reproduce the same effects, 
and in particular, the various forms of 
government to which almost every 
people is subjected in rotation will 
never fail, however varied the subject 
matter on which they act, to lead in 
operation to results of a precisely simi- 
lar nature. 

When we look back over the cen- 
turies whose ebb and flow is swayed by 
one prevailing Power, as the moon 
rules the tides, do not the nations seem 
to rise and fall on the face of the earth 
like billows on the ocean? one after 
another swelling up in their progression 
from barbarism to civilisation, from 
weakness to strength, from slavery 
often to dominion, and then giving 
way before some new power, that, strong 
in its lusty youth, comes to sw: allow 
them up, and erect its head triumph- 
ant, till in like maner itself recedes 
into the glory that has been, and leaves 
room for the next in order. Thus, 
while to the living generation it will 
ever seem as though the events in 
which they are immersed are altoge- 
ther new and strange, their trials and 
troubles peculiarly their own, to those 
of succeeding ages, who look back upon 
their time as on a landscape, where 
distance has softened the asperities of 
outline, and blended the details into 
one harmonious whole, 
nations will be found ever presenting 
the same features of progression and 
decadence. 


* « History of the War of the Sicilian Vespers.’ 
with Introduction and Notes, by the Earl of Ellesmere. 


Bentley. 1850. 


the course of 


This truth, we say, is forcing itself 
on the minds of men with a twofold 
result ; it has caused those who would 
judge of the signs of the times, or, 
haply, seek to colour them, to find it 
their wisdom to sift the records of the 
ast, with a minuteness of research 
into the hidden working below the 
surface of events, which has been 
hitherto rarely practised ; and further, 
it has induced men of the greatest 
ability, in all countries, to devote their 
talents to the elucidation of some one 
epoch or event in past history, feeling 
they cannot read a more profitable 
lesson to their fellow-creatures, than 
by tracing out the causes, in former 
times, of convulsions that seem threat- 
ening the world anew. Such a man is 
Michele Amari, author of the very 
interesting work now before us; and in 
this, chie fly that his talents are of afirst- 
rate order. His productions prior to 
this attempt hadalready established his 
fame in his own country, but in the pre- 
sent volumes(decidedly his chef-d’ceuvre 
as yet) he has chosen a subject, to 
whose deep interest he has added a 
great importance, by his research and 
clearness of perception. The well- 
known rising of the Sicilians against 
their French oppressors in the year 
1282, which has been called by the 
name of the Sicilian Vespers, and whose 
result was the massacre of thousands 
of the French, and the entire over- 
throw of the Anjevin dynasty, has al- 
ways been supposed, and asserted by 
historians, to have originated in a deep- 
laid conspiracy, the growth of years, 
between John of Procida, Peter of 
Arragon, the Emperor of Constan- 
tinople, and the Pope, aided and 
abetted also by certain of the Si- 
cilian barons. Now it has been 
Amari’s object in the present work 
to prove that this view of the case 
is altogether erroneous, and that so 
far from this great event being the 
result of the well- weighed machina- 
tions of those who sat in high places, 
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it was, in fact, the sudden and spon- 
taneous movement of an oppressed 
people—the simultaneousimpulse, com- 
municated as with electric fire from 
heart to heart amongst them, that they 
would, at any cost, purge their beau- 
tiful island of the usurpers, whose 
tyranny had become intolerable. Now 
we conceive that in proving this, as 
Amari does to our mind most satisfac- 
torily, he confers an important service 
on this present generation; for, had 


this remarkable event in the history of 


Europe been, as men have hitherto 
cupponed, the offspring of a subtle 
conspiracy, it must have remained to 
us a mere ‘i olated fact, which, however 
interesting, could convey no lesson to 
our times, since it could have been 
reproduced only by an_ impossible 
approximation of precisely the same 
characters as those of the plotters 
themselves. But when we find it 
shining out from the shadows of the 
past, as the vivid and solemn expres- 
sion of the result of oppression upon 
our common nature, it becomes to all 
a great and salutary warning ; to the 
rulers, of men of like passions as those 
who, centuries ago, made the peaceful 
vesper bell the tocsin of a bloody 
war, it tells, what will be in all ages 
the measure of human endurance to 
human tyranny, whether it come in 
the shape of open persecution, as then, 


from the fierce hands of Charles of 


Anjou, or under the form of fair- 
seeming laws that grind them to the 
dust in the name of expediency; and 
to the people it will prove, in the inte- 
resting details of the results of the 
Sicilian Vespers, that it is a fearful 
thing for them to take the executive 
in their own hands, and release, as it 
were, from prison a worse tyrant than 
any fellow-man could ever be to them, 
even their own unrestrained and 
resistless passions! resistless to them- 
selves, carrying them from the admi- 
nistration of justice to the exercise of a 
lawless cruelty, and from the support 
of a rightful cause to a persecution 
fiercer than they themselves expe- 
rienced. 
Thus the very 
great value, if even it appeared to us 
in a less attractive garb, but it has 
many other merits ‘which render it 
indeed worthy to take a place in the 
highest ranks of literature. We need 
hardly specify, first, the genius of the 
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groundwork of 
Amari’s work would make it one of 
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author, which, in the original, has se- 
cured it long since an honoured name 
among the Italian classics, nor the deep 
research and reasoning which he has 
brought to bear on his subject. These 
are as well known as his own celebrated 
name; but that which to us gives a 
singular charm to the book is the 
strong amor patrie which has inspired 
it; the warm Sicilian heart of the 
writer glows in every line; it is as 
though “he were det ailing almost the 
histor y of his own family, for, though 
centuries have trampled on their dust, 
they were his brethren—these men, 
whose noble spirits were stirred so 
fiercely, at the cry of a weak girl, faint- 
ing under the insults of a dastard 
F renchman, that they avenged her in 
the blood of many thousands ; and it 
is his own fair land, still unchanged in 
the glory of its deep blue skies and the 
be auty of its smiling vales, that they 
purged in that hour from the host of 
their oppressors. 

Again, we might not sufficiently have 
appreciated this, the latent fire, which 
gives such energy and vigour to the 

“alm words of the author, “but for the 
valuable preface of the editor. Few 
and simple as are these pages, they 
bear the stamp of those fine talents and 
that peculiar elegance of diction which 
have ranked his name so high among 
our English authors ; and they are 
eminently useful in paving our way to 
the work itself, for the graphic sketch 
therein given of Amari’s life up to the 
present time, and of the circumstances 
which developed his character, enable 
us to walk side by side, as it were with 
his spirit, through the regions of all 
that troubled past, seeing with his eyes 
and feeling with his heart the atro- 
cious details of that oppression which 
burdened once his native land. 

Before proceeding to give a few ex- 
tracts from this work, in order so to sti- 
mulate the appetite of our readers that 
they shall not be content till they have 
devoured the whole—touching at the 
same time on certain matters in which, 
with all our admiration, we cannot 
agree with Amari—we must first point 
another most striking advantage which 
the work, in its English dress, pos- 
sesses, and that is the very great ele- 
gance and merit of the translation. 
Many persons are not aware what a 
combination of talents (by no means 
of an ordinary nature) it requires to 
make an even readable translation of a 
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fine work. It is very easy to render 
the words with grammatical precis aay 
and to produce a book as like its orig 
nal as the wooden representation of : a 
living face; but to overcome all those 
subtleties of human language, which 
cause that strength, and beauty, and 
feeling should lie often in the choice 
of one word out of many bearing the 
same meaning, or in the peculiar turn 
of a phrase, a task for which not one 
in a hundred is fit~such a knowledze 
of the foreign language as very few 
English men or women ever possess, is 
the least of the indispensable requisites; 
for the mind of the translator must 
actually be commensurate with that of 
the author, ¢ apable of appreciating 
the thought from which the work has 
sprung, before he can hope to re-pro- 
duce it in another tongue. With so 
high an idea of what a translation ought 
to be, we shall be bestowing our best 
praise on that now before us when we 
pronounce it perfectly successful. It is 
one with its original, not only in the 
flowing ease and elegance of the com- 
position, but in vigour and power, in 
the spirit, in short, which animates it. 
We proceed to extract, so far as our 
space will permit, the account of the ex- 
traordinary outbreak at Palermo, which 
commenced this fie ry war, and gave it 
the name of the Sicilian Vespers. We 
regret that our limits force us to muti- 
late the lengthened details of this re- 
markable struggle ; as also to pass in 
silence over much that is interesting 
which precedes it. One peculiarity 
which struck us greatly is, that Amari’s 
work is ac ‘tually a commentary on 
some parts of Dante, as Dante of him, 
the cross lights literally range from one 
to the other. Pre mising that every 
species of indignity and persecution 
had long been heaped on the Sicilians 
by their French tyrants, we proceed to 
the statement of their first revolt :— 


“On the Tuesday, at the hour of 
vespers, religion and custom crowded 
this their cheerful plain, carpeted with 
the flowers of spring, with citizens wend- 
their way towards the churches. Divided 
into numerous groups, they walked, sat 
in clusters, spread the tables, or danced 
upon the grass; and whether it were a 
defect or® merit of the Sicilian charac- 
ter, threw off, for the moment, the recol- 
lection of their sufferings, when the 
followers of the Justiciary suddenly ap- 
peared amongst them, and every bosom 
thrilled with a shudder of disgust. The 
strangers came, with their usual inso- 
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lent demeanour, as they said, to main- 
tain tranquillity; and for this purpose 
they mingled in the groups, joined in 
the dances, and familiarly accosted the 
women, pressing the hand of one, tak- 
ing unwarrantable liberties with others; 
addressing indecent words and gestures 
to those more distant; until some tem. 
per: ately admonished them to depart, 
in God's name, without insulting the 
women, and others murmured angrily ; 
but the hot-blooded youths raised their 
voices so fiercely that the soldiers said 
to one another r, ‘ These insolent pate Tins 
must be armed that they dare thus to 
, and replied to them with the 
most offensive insults, insisting, with 
great insolence, on searching them for 
arms, and even here and there striking 
them with sticks or thongs. Every heart 
already throbbed fiercely on either side— 

when a young woman of singular beauty 
and of modest and dignified deportme nt, 
appeared, wi ith her husbandand re lations, 
bending her steps towards the church. 
Drouet, a Frenchman, impelled either 
by insolence or license, approached her, 
as if to examine her for concealed wea- 
pons, seized her and searched her bosom. 
She fell fainting into her husband's 
arms, who, in a voice almost choked 
with rage, exclaimed, ‘ Death, death to 
the French!’ At the same moment a 
youth burst from the crowd which had 
gathered round them, sprang upon 
Drouet, disarmed and slew him; and 
probably at the same moment paid the 
penalty of his own life, leaving his name 
unknown, and the mystery for ever un- 
solved, whether it was love for the 
injured woman, the impulse of a gene- 
rous heart, or the more exalted flame of 
patriotism, that prompted him thus to 
give the signal of deliverance. Noble 
examples have a power far beyond that 
of argument or eloquence to rouse the 
people; and the abject slaves awoke at 
length from their long bondage. ‘ Death, 
death to the French!’ they cried; and 
the cry, say the historians of the time, 
re-echoed, like the voice of God, through 
the whole country, and found an answer 
in every heart. Above the corpse of 
Drouet were heaped those of victims 
slain on either side; the crowd ex- 
panded itself, closed in, and swayed 
hither and thither in wild confusion; 

the Sicilians, with sticks, stones, and 
knives, rushed with desperate ferocity 
upon their fully-armed opponents; they 
sought for them and hunted them 
down; fearful tragedies were enacted 
amid the preparations for festivity, and 
the overthrown tables were drenched 
in blood. The people displayed their 
strength and conquered, ‘The struggle 
was brief, and great the slaughter “of 
he Sicilians ; but of the French there 
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were two hundred—and two hundred 
fell. 

‘* Breathless, covered with blood, 
brandishing the plundered weapons and 
proclaiming the insult and its vengeance, 
the insurgents rushed towards the tran- 
quil city. * Death to the French!’ they 
shouted, and as many as they found 
were put tothe sword. The ex ample, the 
words, the contagion of passion, in an 
instant aroused the whole people. In 
the heat of the tumult Roger Mastran- 
gelo, a nobleman, was chosen or consti- 
tuted himself their leader. The multi- 
tude continued to increase; dividing 
into troops, they scoured the streets, 
burst open doors, searched eve ry nook, 
every hiding-place, and shouting ‘ De ath 
to the French,’ smote them and slew 
them, while those too distant to strike 
added to the tumu!t by their applause, 
On the outbreak of this sudden uproar 
the Justiciary had taken refuge in his 
strong palace, the next moment it was 
surrounded by anenraged multitude,ery- 
ing aloud for his death; they demolished 
the defences and rushed fur iously in, 
but the Justiciary escaped them ; favour- 
ed by the confusion and the closing dark- 
ness, he succeeded, though wounded on 
the face, in mounting his horse unob- 
served, with only two attendants, and 
fled with all speed, Meanwhile the 
slaughter continued with increased fe- 
rocity, even the darkness of night failed 
to arrest it, and it was resumed on the 
morrow more furiously than ever; nor 
did it cease at length because the thirst 
for vengeance was slaked, but because 
victims were wanting to appease it. 
Two thousand French perished in this 
first outbreak. Even Christian burial 
was denied them, but pits were after- 
wards dug to receive their despised re- 
mains. And tradition still points out a 
column surmounted by an iron cross, 

raised by compassionate piety, in one of 
those spots, probably long after the per- 
petration of the deed of vengeance.”— 


Vol. i. p. 180. 


The details which follow, of the work- 
ing out of this remark: ble struggle will 
be found truly interesting, but we must 
resist the temptation of dwelling upon 
them, and pass to a most curious epi- 
sode in the long-protracted war that 
occurred between the houses of Anjou 
and Arragon. Peter of Arragon being 
in right of his wife, Constance, d: wughter 
of Manfred, the lawful heir of the king- 
dom of Sicily, had openly arrived with 
his army to secure e the conquest which 
the Sicilians had already gained over 
the forces of Charles of Anjou ; and 
the lutter meanwhile refusing to avow 
his defeat had retreated into Calabria, 
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and there it was that the rival kings 
decided on settling the momentous 
question of the fate of Sic ily, involved 
in their respective claims, by a duel 
between themselves, which it was ar- 
ranged should take place at Bordeaux. 
A certain day was fixed, when the bel- 
licose monarchs were to meet in that 
town before Edward I. of England, 
then sovereign of Aquitaine and Gas- 
cony, of which Bordeaux was the capi- 
tal. Kuch king was to be attended by 
100 knights, who of course were like- 

wise severally to meet in single combat. 

Inthe interval bef re the time appointed 
for the duel, however, Pope Martin, the 
vigorous ally of Charles of Anjou, exert- 
ed himself to prevent its taking place, 

prob ibly because he readily perceived 
that, in challenging his rival, the King 
of Arragon had craftily gained no sm: ull 
advantage to himself, since by this 
means he placed himself on equal terms 
with the Anjevin monarch, whose 
forces in open field would have been 
greatly superior to his own. If he had 
any such motive, however, it seems 
plain that he was met by deeper trea- 
dan on the part of Charles. It was 
the business of this latter to have the 
lists prepared, and certain arrange- 
ments were made which gave rise to 
suspicions that the Frenc +h purposed, 

should the enemy remain masters of 
the field, to occupy the gate from with- 
out, and having thus enclosed them 
within the defences, to put them to the 
sword. 

The preparations went on despite the 
Pope's oj pposition, who having forbidden 
Edward of England to appear either 
persons ally or by proxy, finally desisted 
from ende savouring to dissuade the re- 
solute combatants themselves. Peter 
of Arragon set sail in order to arrive 
at the appointed time. He encountered 
a grievous storm; and the historian 
states that he remained three days with- 
out food, from distress of mind lest 
the delay should cause him to appear 
a defaulter and traitor to his oath. 
Finally, through the skill of the sea- 
men, he re ached Valencia, accom- 
panied by only three knights. 


- ** Here, while still exhausted from the 
voyage, he learned the suspicions ¢reated 
by the great dis splay of toree made by 
the French, if with no other object, at 
least to deter him by fear from proceed- 
ing to Bordeaux. ‘He reflected that he 
could not take with him an army sufli- 
ciently strong to confront them, but at 
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the same time he was equally unwilling 
to fail in the fulfilment of his oath, or to 

lace himself undefended in the power of 

is enemies: he had, however, little 
trouble in devising a means of cluding 
the ditficulty. He despatched orders to 
his champions, who were all in readiness 
in the neighbourhood of the frontier, 
that each one should halt in the place 
where he had first received information 
of the unfair dealings of the French. He 
despatched Gilbert Cruyllas to the se- 
neschal of the King of England, to re- 
quire ‘of him to guarantee a fair field, 
and every day he sent a fresh messenger 
after him, both in order to receive con- 
stant intelligence, and also to render the 
appearance of the followers of the King 
of Arragon upon the roads no unusual 
occurrence. He himself, with three 
trusty knights, Blasco Alagona, Beren- 
ger Pietralalladra, and Conrad Lucia, 
on horseback, and without any other 
retinue, joined company with one Do- 
menic Figuera, of 'Taragossa, a horse- 
dealer, well acquainted with the country, 
binding him to secrecy by fearful oaths, 
and confiding the secret of his journey 
to no one of his court, not even to the 
Infant Don Alphonso. The king armed 
himself with a shirt of mail under his 
clothes, and a steel head-piece under his 
cap, wrapped himselfinan old blue cloak, 
took a javelin in his hand, and a valise 
upon his horse, to appear like the servant 
of the merchant, while the others dis- 
guised themselves in still meaner clothing 
as grooms. Figuera, on the other hand, 
was richly attired and equipped, and 
treated with distinction: he used his 
companious roughly, lodged apart, and 
the king waited upon him at table, and 
poured water for him to wash his hands. 
Thus, mounted on swift palfreys, which 
they changed at every post, they took 
the road to Tarragona. To the inqui- 
ries made of them at the frontier passes, 
the merchant replied that he was travel- 
ling on his own business with his ser- 
vants; and thus eluding all the snares 
of the enemy, they halted under the 
walls of Bordeaux at noon on the 3Ist of 
May. 

The king immediately sent Berrenger, 
the son of Cruyllas, into the city to 
seek his father, and to charge him se- 
cretly to persuade the English seneschal, 
John de Greilly, to come forth from the 
town, by telling him that a knight, one 
of his friends, wished to speak to him on 
a subject of importance, and requesting 
him at the same time to bring with him 
a notary. John went forth as desired 
at nightfall, and Peter, feigning himself 
to be another envoy, asked again whe- 
ther the King of Arragon could come. 
Greilly resolutely replied that he could 
not; that large bodies of French horse 
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were stationed in the neighbourhood ; 
that King Edward had never guaranteed 
the field, and now could not do so if he 
would, even by uniting his own forces 
with those of Arragon, as he had al- 
ready, he said, affirmed to Gilbert. Pe- 
ter thereupon requested him to let him 
see the lists. Greilly conducted him 
thither ; and then the King of Arragon, 
throwing back his hood, discovered him- 
self to the seneschal, who conjured him 
for the love of God to save himself from 
his enemies. The king mounted his 
charger, rode three times round the 
lists, and halting in the midst, solemnly 
protested to the seneschal and to the 
notary, that he had come to redeem his 
oath, and if the duel did not take place 
it was not to be ascribed to him but to 
the perfidy of his enemies. He then had 
a protestation to this effect drawn up in 
due form, in which Greilly attested the 
coming of the King of Arragon, and the 
order given by Edward to consign the 
city to Philip and to Charles. The king 
left his arms to the English seneschal, 
requested him to delay the promulgation 
of the occurrence for a short time, and 
putting spurs to his horse, galloped back 
to the Spanish frontier by the way of 
Bayonne. He reached that city weary 
and travel-worn, not having closed his 
eyes for three days, and from thence 
published a protest, sent letters and 
messengers to the princes of Christen- 
dom; and, in the anticipation that war 
would immediately be declared, summon- 
ed all such of his subjects as might bein 
France to return forthwith to Arragon. 

** Charles, on the other hand, who had 
been at Bordeaux ever since the 28th of 
May, being informed by the Seneschal 
of the coming of his adversary on the 
very day of the duel, was infuriated at 
the tidings, sent off horsemen in pur- 
suit of him (whose toil was, however, 
fruitless, owing to the start that Peter 
had obtained), showered bitter re- 
proaches upon Greilly, and even pre- 
sumed so far as to confine him in the 
palace, but speedily released him on see- 
ing the citizens rise in rebellion against 
such violence. On the same day Charles, 
with all his champions fully armed, re- 
mained in the lists until noon; and a 
French force, of some say three, some 
five thousand horse, and some many 
more, ostentatiously occupied the out- 
skirts of the city. Charles uttered a 
haughty protest, openly proclaiming 
Peter a defaulter and a coward; but 
Saba Malespina himself says, ‘that in 
his heart he was full of chagrin, that his 
snare had thus been spread in vain;’ 
and d’Esalot relates, that he called his 
daring enemy not a man, but rather a 
fiend of hell, and even worse, for at the 
sign of the cross the devil will flee away, 
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but against him there is no security; 
you deem him a thousand wiles away, 
and you find him upon you. At length, 
leaving Bordeaux on the 11th of June, 
Charles hastened to publish in Italy 
an interminable recapitulation of the 
offences of Peter, and of the taunts and 
insults to which he had submitted, and 
thus the drama ended.” 


But the drama of Sicilian convul- 
sions was not yet ended; truly the 
ever-burning mountain that stands in 
the midst of that beautiful island is an 
apt type of the fiery heart of its gene- 
rous people. The remainder of the 
volumes contains most interesting de- 
tails of the after results of the Sicilian 
Vespers, and how, from struggle to 
struggle, now in light, now in dark- 
ness, Sicily passed through the ordeal 
of a brief anarchy, to come forth, as 
the author says, “from her revolution 
in the thirteenth century, with a poli- 
tical constitution hardly equalled by 
those of the most civilised nations in 
the nineteenth century.” But we will 
not mar the interest which many readers, 
we trust, will find in this remarkable 
work, by giving more of these neces- 
sarily garbled extracts. We recom- 
mend all to judge for themselves of the 
merits we haveso briefly touched upon; 
and now, in conclusion, having amply 
testified our admiration, of this work in 
its graceful English dress especially, 
we must, as a conscientious reviewer, 
comment briefly on certain remarks 
of Michele Amari, for which we cannot 
quite forgive him. We conceive it to 
be the bounden duty of great minds to 
strip themselves of all world-taught fal- 
lacy and prejudice, all received con- 
ventionalism, and to view things as 
they really are in the sight of high 


Heaven, and not in the dim eyes of 


man, and thus to separate whatever 
is really true, and holy, and of good 
report, from the mass of dross,and clay, 
and painted rubbish which the max- 
ims of a false society too often dignify 
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with such names. Thus war, viewed 
simply as an existent fact, wholly in- 
dependent of temporary causes—war, 
a principle admitted and established in 
the world, for the organised destruction 
of portions of the human race by the 
hands of their fellow-creatures—is a 
thing so preposterous, that it is only in 
compliance, or under the influence of 
received fallacies, that we can talk of 
the greater or lesser merit of those who 
practise it. Now there is a certain 
gusto in the manner in which Amari 
talks, of the actual massacre of the 
French, a forgetfulness of what is due 
from man to man, in the excitement of 
telling how it fared between nation and 
nation, which, with all due allowance 
for the fact that he is a Sicilian and a 
patriot, we yet cannot approve. In jus- 
tification of our feelings on this sub- 
ject, we will but quote his own re- 
mark, after mentioning that on one oc- 
casion, when the Prince of Salerno, son 
to Charles of Anjou, was in the power 
of the Aragonese, they threatened to 
put him to death, though innocent of 
any crime, save that his father had 
conquered Sicily, Amari says :— 


This menace, which, carried into ef- 
fect, might have proved a@ wise and salu- 
tary measure to strengthen the Sicilians 
with the courage of desperation, would 
not, I think, have sufficed to arrest the 
progress of Charles, when confident of 
victory.” 


The translator has, in a very spiri- 
tuelle manner, given the substance of 
the feelings which this passage must 
excite, in a note consisting solely of 
three points of admiration. 

And now, having relieved the re- 
viewer's conscience, so proverbially ten- 
der and scrupulous, with this brief cri- 
ticism, we would wish to conclude with 
a strong recommendation of the work 
as a most attractive reproduction of a 
very clever book for the benefit of the 
English public. 
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SIR JOHN A, STEVENSON, MUS, DOC, 


* He who, if aught of grace there be 
In the wild notes I write or sing, 
First smooth'd their links of harmony, 
And lent them charms they did not bring ;— 
He, of the gentlest, simplest heart, 
With whom, employ’d in his sweet art, 
(That art which gives this world of ours 
A notion how they speak in heav'n ;) 
I've pass’d more bright and charmed hours, 
Than all earth's wisdom could have giv’n.”"—Moorg, 


Amonc the many remarkable men who distinguished themselves in Ireland 
during the last century, Sir John Stevenson’s name deserves to be recorded. 
His life presents an instructive as» well as interesting page im our history. 
Raising himself from obscurity by his own exertions and industry, he acquired 
celebrity as a musician, and identified himself, both in his professional and social 
character, with the best and most honoured of his cotemporaries. ‘There are 
many with us still who recollect him in that festive intercourse which his genius 
adorned, and but few unacquainted with the part which he took in the adap- 
tation of our National Melodies to the most brilliant gems of Moore’s lyric fancy; 
while his sacred compositions hold a place among the best of choral services, and 
are still to be heard in the swelling notes of the organs of our ancient cathedrals, 
with which his earlier career and subsequent fame are so intimately associated. 
Some ninety-one or ninety-two years ago, there lived in an humble lodging in 
Crane-lane, off Dame- street, in the city of Dublin, a musician, professing the 
violin, whose name was John Stevenson. He was the son of one Andrew 
Stevenson a coach-maker, a native of Glasgow, where he also was born. Brought 
up to his father’s business, he continued to follow it in his youth, until he began to 
think, that he could do better for himself in the world by scraping the strings of a 
fiddle, than by performing the less harmonious operation on the spokes of coach. 
wheels. Leaving his home and his trade, he wandered from town to town, earn- 
ing a very scanty livelihood by his new occupation ; and by way of improving 
his fortunes came over to Dublin in the year 1760, taking up his abode in the 
locality we have already stated. There (and we could show the house in the 
lane, for it was pointed out to us the other day), was born, in the summer of 
1762, John Andrew Stevenson, the subject of this memoir, and, in a year after 
his birth, another son, whose name, we believe, was William. Of their ear ly 
boyhood, passed in the routine of such education as their parents’ means could 
afford, we know of nothing interesting to relate. ‘Their father worked hard to 
support his family, occasionally playing in the orchestras of the musical societies 
and concerts of the metropolis, and giving lessons on his favourite instrument. 
In the month of September, 1771, he was attacked by fever, of which he died 
after a short illness, and his wife having caught the infection, by close and 
affectionate attendance on her husband, followed him in a few days. They are 
both buried in the church-yard of R: wthfarnbam, from which neighbourhood it 
is supposed Mrs. Stevenson’s family came; he married her shortly after his 
arrival in Ireland. The condition of two children thus suddenly, and at so 
early an age, deprived of both parents, was aggravated by their having been left 
almost totally unprovided for. The sympathy, however, of some kind relations 
and friends was excited in their behalf, and they received at this critical time 
very generous assistance. Mr. Gibson, of the firm of Woffington and Gibson, 
who kept a musical instrument shop in Grafton-street, knew Stevenson well, 
and having ascertained that John Andrew (or Andrew, as he was then called) 
had inherited somewhat of his father’s musical taste, interested himself in his 
behalf, and, after considerable difficulty, obtained for him admission to the choir- 
school of Christ Church Cathedral, where the boys are educated, clothed, 
boarded, and lodged. ‘This was in the early part of the year 1771, he being 
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then about ten years of age. The younger brother was sent to sea, and is 
said to have perished by shipw reck on his first voyage. There is no reason to 
doubt that such is the fact, for he has never since been heard of. Young 
Stevenson continuing steadily to attend the choir-school, received instruction 
from the master, Mr. Sharm: in, who will be recollected as the author of a 
geography, which, for many years, held a position among the best of our 
elementary books. The authorities did not then deem it necessary to in- 
clude classics in the course of study at the school; the instruction being limited 
to an English education. Doctor Woodward (Mus. Doc.), organist of the 
cathedral, was also master of singing ; from him Stevenson received his first 
lesson in music. Applying himself with zeal and attention to acquiring a know- 
ledge of its theoretic rules, he soon became conspicuous for the advance he had 
made in his art ; and the steadiness and care with which he sang music, pro- 
cured for him the approbs ation and confidence of his teacher. It was then the 
custom for the boys of Christ Church to sing at evening service at St. Patrick’s 
Cathedral, and our young musici: un soon distinguished himself from his youthful 
brother choristers, by the superior quality of his voice; while his handsome 
features, in which there were marked indications of intellect, attracted general 
notice and admiration. For about four years he was a supernumerary in the 
choirs of both cathedrals, and it was not until after the election of Dean Cradock 
to the Deanery of St. Patrick's, in 1775; that he was bound. ‘The indenture, 
the original of which we have seen,* was executed on the 20th of July, 
1775. It describes him as Andrew Stevenson, which name he went by 
up to the year 1783, when upon being appointed _half- vicar choral by Dean 
Cradock, John Andrew Stevenson appears as the signature on the roll. From 
1775 to 1779 we find him on the list of choristers, during which period, under 
the instruction of Dr. Woodward and Dr. Samuel Murphy, the latter being the 
organist of St. Patrick’s, he made r rapid progress in his profession ; so much so, 
that though his masters dis ouraged him from composing, he obtained, at this early 
age, the prize medal given by the Amateur Socie ty in 1788, for the best glee 
the words of which ran thus :— 


“One night when all the village slept, 
Myrtilla’s proud disdain 

, The wandering shepherd kept, 
To tell the woods his pain. 
Begone, said he, fond thoughts begone, 
Eyes give your sorrows o’er ; 
Why should you waste your tears for one, 

Who thinks on you no more ?” 


In 1779 he appears to have made the acquaintance of O’Keefe,t the celebrated 
dramatist, who thus speaks of him in his Recollections :— 


** One day at dinner at Blarney the conversation turned upon their friend and 
mine, Mr. Colman. I had mentioned, I had sent him over a third piece in two 
acts, but had not heard from him—this was the ‘ Dead Alive.’ I had preserved a 
copy, and telling them this circumstance, Mrs. Jeffries advised me to bring it out in 
Dublin, when Mr. Jeffries, with prudence and a longer look upon the road of life, 
said, ‘No, Mr. O’Keefe, don’t do any such thing. Belinda, how can you advise 
such dangerous folly? If he brings it out in Dublin, Colman will never bring it out 
in London.’ I believe I looked rather silly and alarmed at Mr. Jeffries’ friendly 
check, for the fact was, on my not hearing from Mr. Colman, I fully intended to 
have it performed in Dublin. I had already written some of the songs and given 
them to set to a very young gentleman. He was not above fourteen years of age, of 
most promising talents ; his name was Stevenson. He composed some of the airs, 
and played and sung them to me at my house in Capel-street, and very beautiful 
they were; however, on Mr. Jeffries’ alarm, there the matter dropped of bringing 
the piece out in Dublin. The youthful musical genius of that day is now the ad- 
mired Sir John Stevenson, the successful composer of sacred and sublime melody.” 


“ Through the kindness of S. P.' Lea, Esq., to whom we are also indebted for 
much information with respect to Sir J. Stevenson's earlier life. 
t “ O’Keefe’s Recollections,” vol. i. p. 403. 
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O'Keefe was evidently deceived as to Stevenson’s age, whom he describes as a 
boy of not above fourteen ; he must have been seventeen at least ; but he was re- 
markable for his youthful appearance and figure. 

In the year 1779, Dr. Fowler was Archbishop of Dublin, being translated in 
that year from Killaloe. He was remarkable for his strict discipline in Church 
government, and is said not to have been blessed with the best temper in the 
world, being overbearing and pompous in manner to hisinferiors. Shortly after 
his elevation to the archbishopric, he came to Patrick’s Cathedral on a week 
day, at three o’clock. Finding that the gentlemen of the choir were not in atten- 
dance, and supposing that he had jurisdiction in the church, he thus called the 
Verger* to him :— 

*¢ Hallo, fellow, come here. Where's the Dean ? 

‘He is in the chapter-house, may it please your Grace,” said the quivering 
official ! 

«¢ Tell him to come instantly, and attend me here.” 

Away went the Verger to the Dean, whom he found sitting in a room in the 
Chapter-house, with Dr. Ledwich, then one of the minor Canons. 

‘« Please your Reverence, Mr. Dean, his Grace the Archbishop requires your 
presence immediately in the Cathedral.” 

«« Present my compliments to his Grace,” replied the Dean, “and say if he 
wants to see the Dean he will find him here.” 

The Verger returned, and delivered the message verbatim to the Archbishop, 
who could scarcely conceal his anger at the want of respect which he considered 
the Dean had shown him. He made up his mind, however, to proceed to the 
Chapter-house, and, on entering the room where the Dean and Dr. Ledwich were 
sitting, addressed the former as follows :— 

«‘ Ho, Mr. Dean, what's become of the men of the choir ; why are they not in 
the Cathedral? Let them know, in future I shalt require them to be present in 
the choir every day at three, p.m.” 

The Dean, who was calm and dignified in his manner, replied— 

«¢ Please your Grace, the gentlemen of the choir are not accustomed to attend 
on week days, unless specially informed that their services will be required, and 
I apprehend you will find that Jam the person who am authorised to enforce 
their attendance.” 

The Archbishop made no reply to this observation, but, evidently mortified at 
the mistake he had made, retired. Dr. Ledwich, who was a man of considerable 


humour and wit, lost no time in thus reducing the dialogue which he had heard 
to verse :— 


“* ARCHBISHOP. 
‘Mr. Dean,’ said his Grace, 
New-fangled in place, 
* What's become of the men of the Choir? 
Let them know, sir, I pray, 
That henceforward each day, 
Their attendance at three I desire.’ 


“ THE DEAN. 
Please your Grace,’ said the Dean, 
The matter is plain ; 
They’re not used to attend here at three. 
I, besides, apprehend, 
That to make them attend 
Is a right belongs only to me.’ 


** MORAL, 
A Fowler of fame, 
For taking good aim, 
Should be careful his sport not to spoil ; 
Nor, when his gun’s large, 
His piece discharge, 
Lest its force on himself may recoil.” 


* Mr. Ferns, afterwards Sir John Ferns, who was Sheriff of Dublin in the year 1800-1. 
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The vicars choral, with the whole body of choristers, were in great delight 
on hearing that their rights had been upheld by the Dean, and he was looked 
up to as their champion. Dr. Ledwich’s verses soon became known, and Steven- 
son having obtained a copy, composed a catch for the words, which for many years 
was sung at the festive meetings of the vicars choral as a sort of charter song. 

Dr. Fowler's dispute with the Dean not only supplied Stevenson with a theme 
for his first catch, but, if we be not very much misinformed, his talents were 
shortly afterwards put into requisition on an occasion when the peculiarities of 
the Most Rev. Prelate, who was called ‘* the boxing bishop,” were described in a 
long ballad, the verses of which are attributed to the joint humour of the late 
Archbishop Magee and the celebrated Dean Burrowes. Dr. Fowler was a pre- 
late of highly polished manners, and of a very commanding and handsome per- 
son, but he was so dictatorial and severe that he became very unpopular in the 
Church, and nothing but the fear of incurring the penalties of ‘scandalum 
magnatum” prevented his being lampooned over and over again. ‘* We must have 
our wicked will of Fowler,” said Magee to Burrowes ; so one day they put their 
heads together and wrote the ballad, which they managed to get squalled before 
the palace in Kevin-street by an itinerent puppet-show man. Stevenson wrote 
the music. One of the verses ran thus :— 


“Young clergymen, no more be cool, 
For now you're taught to box by rule; 
For there’s set up a boxing-school 
In Kevin-street by somebody.” 


At the visitation held in January, 1780, his name does not appear among the 
list of choristers, and from this time up to 1783, he was left to support himself by 
his own exertions. Having obtained introductions, through the kindness of his 
friends, he commenced giving tuition in music; his first pupil being, we believe, 
a Miss Glascock, who afterwards married Mr. Saunders, of Saunders Grove, in 
the county of Wicklow ; he also taught her sister, Miss Elizabeth Glascock, 
subsequently wife of the celebrated General Ross who fell in the American war. 
Mr. Saunders introduced him to Lord Aldborough, to the young ladies of whose 
family he gave lessons. Struggling with very straitened circumstances, he lived 
in an humble lodging in Chapter Court, and by his prudence and care, managed 
not only to keep out of debt, but presented in his person and dress a much neater 
appearance than most of his companions in the choir, who were possessed of better 
means. <A vicar choral’s stall having become vacant after the elevation of 
Dean Cradock to the Deanery of St. Patrick’s, he bestowed a moiety of the 
appointment on Stevenson, the other half was presented to Mr. John Matthews, 
both gentlemen, to use the words of the act of the Chapter, “ being sufficiently 
recommended for their honesty of life and knowledge of music.” Thus placed 
in a position of comparative independence, he was enabled to pursue his profes- 
sion and cultivate his taste more advantageously, soon making himself known 
in the circle of musical society by his compositions, which were admired and ap- 
ene for their originality. Shortly after his appointment to a vicarage in 

?atrick’s choir, he married a Mrs. Singleton, a widow, the daughter of a Mr. 
Morton, who held an appointment in the customs; that gentleman lived at a 
place called Rahoboth, near Dublin, and Stevenson, lodging in his house, became 
acquainted with his future wife. At this time there was rather a lack of musical 
ability in the metropolis. With the exception of Michael Kelly and Sampson 
Carter (the author of “O Nanny will thou gang with me”) there were few na- 
tive professors of any note, and thus Stevenson’s appearance as a composer, was 
opportune and favourable. Dublin, was not well furnished with singing or 
music masters of much ability, and a large income was open to him from tuition, 
had he followed it steadily, but he never liked its drudgery. Want of punctu- 
ality in giving his lessons soon got him the name of an inattentive master ; 
besides, his mind was so much engrossed by musical inspiration, that he never 
could settle himself down to give instruction with method or patience. He 
continued, however, to take pupils to a late period in his life, but it was always 
against his inclination. The musical societies at this period in Dublin were the 
Hibernian Catch, the Sons of Handel, the Beefsteak Club, the Harmonics, the 
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Anacreontic, &c., among the members of which were many distinguished 
amateur singers. Stevenson belonged to all of these clubs, where he became a 
favourite for his well-known social qualities. For many years he was in the habit 
of competing for the prizes given for glees and catches, his works almost inva- 
riably obtaining the reward and distinction he sought. Upon one occasion 
he contended for the prize given by the Catch Club, sending in his compositions, 
according to the rules, under a feigned name. The judges having selected from 
among the number submitted to them, those which they considered of sufficient 
merit to enter the lists for competition, proceeded to examine their merits. One 
or two were allowed to be of great excellence. Some nearly approaching them, 
others were deemed a little inferior, but about a dozen greatly surpassed the 
mass of compositions upon which they were called upon to pronounce their 
opinion. On opening the secret marks for ascertaining the authors, it was found 
that the twelve bore Stevenson’s name, for one of which he was adjudged the 
prize. 

The advance which Stevenson made in public estimation is to be found in the 
number of his glees, catches, and songs, which were published in rapid succession ; 
and while this class of music delighted those who were not familiar with his 
sacred compositions, the latter obtained for him preferment in both Cathedrals, 
where he was soon advanced to the position of vicar choral. 

His character as a musician being thus established, the degree of Doctor 
of Music was conferred on him by the University in the year 1800, for 
several years previous to which he had been a chorister in the choir of the 
College Chapel, whose members have always been selected with great care 
from the establishment of Christ’s and Patrick’s Cathedrals. The authori- 
ties of College were wont to take very good care of their choir, giving 
them, according to ancient custom, on every Trinity Sunday a substantial 
dinner, and the best wines of their cellar. About the year 1790, the day for 
dining was changed from Sunday to Monday, upon the ground that the gentle- 
men of the choir might have a more unrestricted opportunity of enjoying 
themselves. Trinity Monday, 1801, was the last occasion on which the 
choristers met, an occurrence having taken place which justified the College 
in putting an end to the old custom. It happened that some seven or eight of 
the guests assembled an hour before dinner in the ante-room, where a quarrel 
having taken place between Doctor Spray and Mr. Hooper, blows were ex- 
changed, the doctor planting such effective thumps on his brother vicar’s nose, 
that the injured organ gave out an abundant stream of blood. Dr. Langrishe 
Doyle, Mus. Doc., who had a special invitation to dine with the Vice-provost, 
was making his toilet in an adjoining chamber. He was in the act of shaving at 
the time, when hearing the noise of angry words, he rushed out, and 
forcing his way into the room, endeavoured to se parate the combatants, in 
which he was assisted by Stevenson and one or two more. While thus en- 
gaged, and, to their surprise and confusion, in came the Senior Proctor and 
the Junior Dean, accompanied by a whole posse of porters, whose astonishment 
may be imagined on seeing Doyle with a razor in his hand, Hooper with a shirt 
as red as a doctor’s hood, and Spray panting after the fight. An attempt at 
explanation was made, but it would not be listened to, the vicars being peremp- 
torily ordered to leave College forthwith, and, what was worse than all, without 
their dinner. On the next board day the occurrence was formally reported 
to the authorities, when it was resolved to discontinue the annual entertainment; 
but in consideration of the loss which the vicars thereby sustained, and in the 
exercise of the equits able maxim, ‘that the innocent should not suffer for the 
guilty,” a small addition was made to the salaries of the choir. Spray, in giving 
an account of his fight with Hooper, used to urge that he was entitled to some 
testimonial, for having originated a row which got rid of the ‘* College feed,” and 
led to a much more independe nt and satisfactory substitute. 

In the year 1803, Lord Hardwicke, then Lord Lieutenant, accepted an invi- 
tation to dine with the Irish Harmonic — iety. Upon that occasion Stevenson’s 
glee, “Give me the Harp of Epic Song,” was performed, for the first time ; and 
his Excellency took the opportunity of cwuhhling the honour of knighthood on 
its author. Shortly after this distinction had been bestowed upon him, he sus- 
tained a domestic calamity in the death of his wife, who left two sons and two 
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daughters to his care, whose subsequent station in society affords the best proof 
of the manner in which they were brought up. 

We now come to that period of his life when he was associated with Moore in 
the publication of the ‘‘ Irish Melodies.” For some years before their services 
were secured by the Messrs. Power, who were the publishers of the work, they 
had been intimately acquainted. We have heard it said that they were intro- 
duced to each other by the Rev. Mr. Cradock, the assistant librarian of Marsh’s 
Library ; and we believe this not to be very unlikely, for Moore was a constant 
student there. Indeed he has told us so himself in one of his prefaces, when 
speaking of the means that he had had at his disposal for collecting the mate- 
rials of the notes appended to the translation of the Odes of Anacreon. I was 
chiefly indebted,” said he, “ to the old library adjoining St. Patrick’s Cathedral, 
called, from the name of the archbishop who founded it, Marsh’s Library. 
Through my acquaintance with the Deputy Librarian, the Rev. Mr. Cradock, I 
enjoyed the privilege of constant access to the collection, even at that period 
of the year when it was closed to the public. On these occasions I used to be 
locked in there alone; and to the many solitary hours which, both at the time I 
am now speaking of and subsequently, passed in hunting through the dusty tomes 
of this old library, I owe much of that odd and out-of-the-way sort of reading 
which may be found scattered through some of my earlier writings.” Moore 
having completed his ‘* Anacreon” (which must have been about the latter end 
of 1798), met Stevenson one day coming out of Mr. Ferns’s house, at the corner 
of Mitre-alley. He communicated to him his intention of publishing his work, 
and expressed his anxiety that he should hear some of the translated odes, 
‘* With all my heart, my dear boy,” said Stevenson; “but it must be after 
dinner. So, if you and Ferns will dine with me, you shall spout your verses.” 
The invitation was accepted; and in the course of the evening, Moore was called 
upon to recite some selected bits of his translation; with which request the 
young poet, then but eighteen years of age, readily complied. Nothing could 
be more spirited and effective than his mode of reading his poetry; and so de- 
lighted was Ferns with what he had heard, that he asked Moore's permission to 
show the translation to Mr. Leslie Foster, the Speaker of the Irish House of Com- 
mons, who was a most distinguished classical scholar. Stevenson, in telling this 
anecdote, used to add:—‘* Mr. Foster, sir, pronounced my friend’s work to be 
one of the most brilliant compositions he ever read, and with such an opinion on 
its merits, it is scarcely to be wondered at that I never lost sight of Moore, in 
the hope of getting him to write poetry for some of my music.” 

Moore left Ireland in 1799, with the “two not very congenial objects,” as he 
himself writes, of ‘‘ keeping his terms at the Middle Temple, and of publishing 
by subscription his translation of Anacreon.” Returning to Dublin in 1806, 
after having visited Bermuda, America, and the West Indies, he found Sir 
John Stevenson occupying a high position in the brilliant circle of society which 
the Irish metropolis could then boast of. Towards the close of this year, Sir 
John, who had long entertained a hope of associating himself with Moore in 
rescuing the music of his native country from oblivion, communicated to Mr. 
Power, the celebrated music-seller, a proposition which led in a short time to the 
appearance of a work, the popularity of which has seldom been equalled. That 
the merit of the suggestion is due to Stevenson, there can be little doubt, for in 
a letter which Moore addressed to him from Leicestershire, in 1807, and which 
was published in the advertisement prefixed to the first and second number of 
the “* Melodies,” he says :— 


“* The task which you propose to me, of adapting words to these airs, is by no 
means easy. The poet who would follow the various sentiments which they ex- 
press, must feel and understand that rapid fluctuation of spirits, that unaccountable 
mixture of gloom and levity which composes the character of my countrymen, and 
has deeply tinged their music. Even in their liveliest strains we find some me. 
lancholy note intrude, some minor third or flat seventh, which throws its shade as 
it passes, and makes even mirth interesting. If Burns had been an Irishman (and 
I would willingly give up all our claims upon Ossian for him), his heart would have 
been proud of such music, and his genius would have made it immortal. 

** Another difficulty, which is, however, purely mechanical, arises from the ir- 
regular structure of many of those airs, and the lawless kind of metre which it will 
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in consequence be necessary to adapt to them. In these instances the poet must 
write, not to the eye, but to the ear; and must be content to have his verses of 
that description which Cicero mentions—* Quos si cantu spoliaveris nuda remanebit 
oratio.” That beautiful air, ‘The ‘Twisting of the Rope,’ which has all the ro- 
mantic character of the Swiss Rans des vaches, is one of those wild and sentimental 
rakes, which it will not be very easy to tie down in sober wedlock with poetry. 
However, notwithstanding all these difficulties, and the very little talent which I 
can bring to surmount them, the design appears to me so truly national, that I 
shall feel much pleasure in giving it all the assistance in my power. 
“ Leicestershire, Feb. 1807.” 


The success of the first number, which appeared in 1808, was so great that 
the publishers, who had not then, we believe, entered into any very precise 
agreement with either Mr. Moore or Sir John Stevenson, as to the remune- 
ration they were to receive, were induced subsequently to conclude a more 
definite arrangement, by which the former was secured £500 and the latter £200 
per annum for their respective services. Moore, in a very pleasant letter,* ad- 
dressed to Mr. Gardner, humorously describes the commercial restraint under 
which his muse was placed by the Messrs. Power :— 

“ Kegworth, June 12th, 1812, 

‘*Dear Srr,—The more you do me the honour of valuing the assistance you 
expect from me, the more I lament my thoughtlessness in offering it; for I ought 
to have recollected, when Miss Dalby wished some verses of mine, that Iam no 
longer a free agent in the disposal of my writings, at least of those connected with 
music; having given, by regular deed, the monopoly of all such productions to the 
Messrs. Power, of London and Dublin. These legal trammels are so new to my 
muse, that she has more than once forgotten herself, and been near wandering into 
infidelity, very much, I assure you from the habit of setting no price on her favours: 
but I think you will agree with me, that it is worth while keeping her within 
bounds, when I tell you that the reward of her constancy is no less than five hundred 
a-year, during the term stipulated in the deed. For not complying with your re- 
quest I need offer no better apology; but for inconsiderately promising what I 
could not perform, I know not what I can say to excuse myself, except that (and 
believe me I speak sincerely) the strong wish I feel to show my sense of your 
merits made me consult my inclination rather than my power ; and it was not till I 
had actually begun words to one of your airs, that I recollected the faux pas I 
was about to commit. 1 thank you very much for the sermons, which I am reading 
with great pleasure ; and beg you to believe me, 

** Very sincerely yours, 
“Tuomas Moore. 

**To M. Gardiner, Esq., Leicester.” 


The accompaniments of the melodies were objected to by some of the musical 
critics of the day, who censured them for not being subordinate, urging “that how- 
ever natural they might be to Sir John Stevenson’s graceful and artificial strains, 
still that they were of too elaborate a character for the simplicity of Irish music, 
the graces of which, they said, were concealed or disfigured by the ambition of 
his style.”t Sir Jonah Barrington, in his memoirs, says that some of Sir John’s 
proceedings in melodising simplicity reminded him of the Rev. Mark Hare, who 
whitewashed the giant Rock of Cashel to give it a genteel appearance against 
the visitation. 

There is a substantial answer given to this species of criticism, by Moore, 
in the prefatory letter addressed to the Marchioness of Donegal, in the third 
number :— 


“‘ Having thus adverted to the principal objection, which has been made to the poe- 
tical part of this work, allow me to add a few words in defence of my ingenious co- 
adjutor, Sir John Stevenson, who has been accused of having spoiled the simplicity 
of the airs by the chromatic richness of his symphonies and the elaborate variety of 
his harmonies. We might cite the example of the admirable Haydn, who has sported 
through all the mazes of musical science, in his arrangement of the simplest Scottish 


* Gardiner’s “‘ Music and Friends,” vol. ii. p. 846. 
+ Article on Irish music in the Dublin Examiner, 1816. 
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melodies ; but it appears to me, that Sir John Stevenson has brought a national 
feeling to the task which it would be in vain to expect from a foreigner, however 
tasteful or judicious. Through many of his own compositions we trace a vein of 
Irish sentiment, which points him out as peculiarly suited to catch the spirit of his 
country’s music, and far from agreeing with those critics, who think that his sym- 
phonies have nothing kindred with the airs they introduce, I would say, that in ge- 
neral they resemble those illuminated initials of old manuscripts, which are of the 
same character with the writing which follows, though more highly coloured, and 
more curiously ornamented.”” 


Mr. Bunting, to whose zeal and industry (as Moore himself writes) “ his 
country is indebted for the preservation of her old national airs,” charged Steven- 
son with having altered several of the melodies to their great detriment ; but the 
poet again comes to the defence of his coadjutor, and says in a note to the pre- 
face of the fifth volume of his collected works :— 


“TT shall avail myself of this opportunity of noticing the charge brought by Mr. 
Bunting against Sir John Stevenson, of having made alterations in many of the 
airs that formed our Irish collection. Whatever changes of this kind may have been 
ventured upon (and they are few and slight) the responsibility for them rests solely 
with me, as, leaving the harmonist’s department to my friend Stevenson, I reserved 
to myself the selection and arrangement of the airs,” 


We were talking on this point the other day to one whose appreciation of 
the excellence of our national music, and whose knowledge of its spirit and 
character, make his opinion of value and authority—Dr. Petrie—and he told us 
that Stevenson considered his symphonies and accompaniments should be always 
kept subservient to the melodies for which they were written, and once said to 
him, ‘ I would recommend any one who means to sing them to purchase a piano, 
about the value of five pounds, for it will be then likely that one may have a fair 
chance of hearing very little of the instrument, and something of the melody and 
the poetry.” 

It would be well if many of the singers of the present day would profit by the 
spirit of this remark, particularly those who sit down to accompany themselves 
to a simple ballad. ‘Thumping through preparatory modulations, the symphony 
is delivered, and then the voice, good, bad, or indifferent, as the case may be, is 
attempted to be sustained by aroulading brilliancy of execution, to which melody 
and words are both sacrificed. Moore's singing of his own songs was perfection, 
and yet he had scarcely any voice. It was, however, that combination of expres- 
sion and soul in speaking his poetry, to which he employed the music, merely to 
give effect, that left an impression on the hearts of those who heard him, never 
to be forgotten, as he himself says :— 


“ For mine is the lay that lightly floats, 
And mine are the murmuring dying notes ; 
That fall as soft as snow on the sea, 
And melt in the heart as instantly.” 


The harmonisation of the melodies has also been objected to upon the ground 
that their natural beauty was not improved by the addition of parts ; and once 
more Moore comes forward to defend his friend. In his letter to Lady Donegal, 
he thus alludes to the criticism :— 


“In those which are arranged for voices, his skill has particularly distinguished 
itself ; and though it cannot be denied that a single melody most naturally expresses 
the language of feeling and passion, yet often when a favourite strain has been dis- 
missed, as having lostits charm of novelty for the ear, it returns in a harmonised shape 
with new claims upon our interest and attention, and to those who study the delicate 
artifices of composition, the construction of the inner parts of these pieces must afford, 
I think, considerable satisfaction. Every voice has an air to itself, a flowing suc- 
cession of notes, which might be heard with pleasure, independent of the rest, so 


* Preface to fourth edition of Moore's Collected Poetical Works. 
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artfully has the harmonist (if I may thus express it), gavelled the melody, distribut- 
ing an equal portion ot its sweetyess to every part.” 


There are some melodies whose original beauties should not be interfered 
with, for they are like the outlines of pictures which convey at once to the eye 
the idea of the artist, requiring neither colour nor any other means to enforce 
their effect ; but there are many airs which require harmony to give them 
strength, as colouring adds life to a design, An examination of those 
which have been selected for harmonisation inclines us to the opinion, that 
a sound judgment was exercised, both by the poet and the musician. The 
melodies were published by subscription, and on the announcement that the first 
number was ready to be delivered, Power's music shop, in Westmoreland- street, 
presented a scene of excitement not yet forgotten by those who witnessed it. 
The work was originally intended to have be en completed in three volumes, 
containing six parts, but it was subsequently extended to seven, and with the 
ap pearance of that number, Stevenson’s name ceased to be connected with the 

rish Melodies.” An eighth number was published by Power of London, Mr. 
H. Bishop (now Sir Henry) being engaged to assist Mr. Moore in the arrange- 
ment of the airs; and two additional numbers, with a supplement, finished 
the undertaking. Some difference took place about this time between the 
Messrs. Power, which resulted, after litigation, in a reference of the dispute 
to arbitration, by which the respective rights of the parties were ascertained, 
and an arrangement effected as to the publication of fitene numbers. 

The copyright in Ireland was secured to Mr. W. Power, while the right to 
publish i in England was adjudged to his brother, Mr. John Power. We believe 
it is under an “assignment of the former that Messrs. Robinson and Bussell have 
recently published an edition of the original melodies, which has been brought 
out in a way highly creditable to their house, and at such a price as must ensure 
an extensive sale. Before we conclude this account of the publication of the 
Trish Melodies, we would just add an interesting fact, of which Moore himself 
informs us :—*‘ Of the translations that have appeared of the Melodies in different 
languages, I shall mention such as have come to my knowledge:— 

«* Latin. —‘ Cantus Hibernici.’ Nicholas Lee Torre. London: 1835. 
Italian.—G. Flechia. Torino: 1836. Adele Custi. Milano: 1836. 
French.—Madame Belloc. Paris: 1823. Loeve Veimars. Paris: 1829. 
Russian.—Several detached melodies by the popular Russian poet, Kozlof.” 

In 1816 Sir John Stevenson and his distinguished colleague were associated 
in the publication of a series of sacred songs, “duets, and trios, which acquired 
considerable celebrity. Several of the airs were written by Stevenson, and the 
rest comprised collections from the works of Beethoven, Mozart, Handel, Haydn, 
Dr. Boyce, Lord Mornington, Rousseau, Avison, Novello, &e. 

British, Foreign, Oriental, French and Indian melodies were subsec uently pub- 
lished by Mr. Power's house, in the same form, and at the same price in which 
the ‘Irish Melodies” came out, Sir John having written the symphonies and ac- 
companiments for some of them. A selection of ¢ Irish Airs,” with characteristic 
words by the Hon. George O’Callaghan, and the * Oriental Melodies,” for which 
Mr. Thomas Power supplied the poetry, was among the number. He also 
arranged the music for Mr. Thomas Haynes Bayley’s “ Miniature Lyrics.” In 
« Rose’s Biographical Dictionary” it is stated ‘that he composed the music for 
O’Keefe’s farces called the **Son-in-Law,” and the “ Agree able Surprise ;” ;” but 
we think this must be an erroneous statement, for O’ Keefe, in his Recollections 
says :—‘‘ My ‘ Son-in- Law’ appeared in 1779, and in the London newspapers 
which I saw at the inn in Clonmel, I read my triumph, thus for ever silencing 
the croaking of my timid friends. I soon after saw it played, for the first time, 
in Dublin. Doctor Arnold wrote the music of the ¢ Son-in- Law. ’” He connects 
the same hand with the composition of the music of the “ Agreeable Surprise,” 
in an account which he gives of its first representation at the Hay ymarket. 

In a Dictionary of Musicians, published in 1824 (Dublin), it is alleged that 
while Stevenson ‘‘ continued in Ireland, the musical afterpiece of the ‘Son-in- 
Law’ and the ‘Agreeable Surprise,’ being the property of the management of 
the Haymarket, London, and the original music not having been published, he was 
requested to set the words afresh for the purpose of their being played in Dublin, 
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and in this city they continue to be still performed with his music.” How far 
this may be true, we are not in a position to controvert, but it appears impro- 
bable that O’Keefe would have omitted to state so if such were the fact. 

The authorities we have just mentioned also attribute the music of ‘ Love 
in a Blaze” and the “Contrast” to his pen; but though we have made some 
inquiry, and searched among old music, we have not been enabled to ascertain 
whether the statement is accurate or not. The only operas we know of his are 
the ‘‘ Bedouins, or the Arabs of the Desert,” the ‘ Burning of Moscow,” the 
“ Outpost,” the “ Border Feuds,” the “ Patriot,” the “Spanish Patriots,” none 
of which, we believe, were very successful. It would be needless to enumerate 
his glees, catches, songs, and duets, of which he wrote a vast number. They all 
enjoyed popularity at the time, and many of them are still as familiar as ‘‘ house- 
hold words.” In the Hibernian Catch Club* his catches and glees are still sung, 
and the members of that time-honoured society, at whose board some of the 
choicest and most intellectual men of by-gone days met in harmonious inter- 
course, toast his memory in silence at each returning meeting. Some years before 
his death he was presented by that club with a massive and elegant silver cup, 
in testimony of the many delightful compositions which he had contributed to 
their entertainment, and to the honour of his country. The Beefsteak Club also 
presented him with a piece of plate. 

One of his most successful songs was ‘‘ Faithless Emma,” which he wrote for 
his friend, Dr. Spray, at the house of Mr. George Alley (afterwards Sir George). 
It happened that that gentleman, meeting Stevenson and Spray on one day, 
after morning service at Christ Church, asked them both to take share of his 
family dinner, to which they assented. In the course of the evening, Stevenson 
expressed his delight at the admirable manner in which Spray sang the tenor 
part of Croft’s magnificent anthem, “Oh, Lord, thou searchest me,” where- 
upon Spray said, “If you admire my singing so much, why don’t you write 
something for me?” ‘ Agreed,” said Sir John; ‘* how shall it begin?” ‘* Thus,” 
replied Spray, giving out, at the same time, the first two notes of his part in the 
anthem, in the rich, prolonged swell with which he was accustomed to render 


them. “ Very well,” said Stevenson; ‘ have you any music-paper, Alley ?” “I 


” 


have,” answered his host, “ but what say you to my writing the poetry before 
you commence to write the music?” ‘ Capital,” said Spray ; and a very short 
time they had to wait, for Alley had soon completed the words of “ Faithless 
Emma,” for which Sir John as quickly wrote the melody, placing it in the hands of 
his friend, who sang it at once, and many a time afterwards, in public and pri- 
vate, delighting those who heard him in that pathetic ballad. The identical 
manuscript, thus hastily but not less effectively put together, is in the possession 
of Dr. Todd, 8.F.T.C.D., to whom it was presented by Dr. Smith, Pro- 
fessor of Music to Trinity College, who is married to Dr. Spray’s daughter. 
The facility and rapidity with which Stevenson wrote may be illustrated by an- 
other anecdote, which was told to us by a gentleman who witnessed what we are 
going to relate. There was a dinner party given by the celebrated Dr. Walcott 
(Peter Pindar), at his residence, near London, to a select few, among whom was 
Stetenson, who drove out to enjoy the society of his friend an hour before din- 
ner. Pindar, in the course of conversation, handed him some poetry, for which 
he expressed a wish to have music. Sir John retired to an adjoining room, and 
in a very few minutes completed a melody. As he was finishing the last bar, 
Charles Incledon, one of the invited guests, was announced, and calling him to 
the piano-forte, the composer enlisted the singer’s services, turning what he 
intended to be a song into a duet, which they sung together that night with great 
applause. ‘ Dearest Ellen” was another very popular song. It is said that he 
wrote it on the counter of Power’s music shop ; and the first person, we believe, 
who sang it was our friend Terence Magrath, whose name is so pleasingly asso- 
ciated with the harmonization of some of our national airs, and whose musical 
taste and feeling make us regret that he has not written more. 





* The Hibernian Catch Club’s first meeting was held in Francis-street. It was 
founded by the Vicars Choral of Patrick’s and Christ Church Cathedrals, and is at 
least 150 years old. 
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Sir John Stevenson’s fame is generally supposed to rest on his sacred compo- 
sitions, but not with justice, in our opinion, for he has forsaken the style of those 
writers who have been always looked upon as the best models for this class of 
music. In the ‘‘Glee” (and indeed in all his secular compositions) he is more to 
be admired. Flowing and graceful melody, well-marked rythm, and florid har- 
mony, are to be found in all of them, which requisites, however beautifully ex- 
pressed in such charming writing as is evidenced, for instance, in his glees, 
** When Damon is present,” ‘ Buds of Roses,” ** Alone on the Sea-beaten Rock,” 
are foreign to the church style, and, we think, inadmissible. His anthems are 
collected in two volumes, of which ** O Lord, our Governor,” “By the Waters of 
Baby lon, ” «© Rejoice in the Lord,” ‘ Lord, how are they increased,” ‘ I am well 
pleased,’ ’ may be taken as ex: umple s ofhis style. lis two services in C are much 
admired. He also wrote several other services, of which may be enumerated 
those in C, E natural, E flat, F natural, and G natural, which was his last. In 
1822, he published two numbers of psalms, the poetry of which was selected by 
Mr. Dalton, his son-in-law. His oratorio, the “Thanksgiving,” which he wrote 
at a late period of his life, has been frequently performed in our Cathedrals, and 
selections from it were given at the Musical Festival which was held in Dublin in 
the autumn of 1831. 

These, we believe, comprise the principal part ofhis sacred compositions; and, 
as one of the few Irishmen who have contributed to Cathedral Music, his name is 
entitled tohigh credit. From the time of Benjamin Rogers, who was organist of 
Christ Church in 1641, to the present day, we know of but six composers who have 
written anything deserving of notice. Ralph Rosengrave in 1740 wrote some good 
anthems. Dr. Woodward (Stevenson's master) published his Cathedral Music 
in 1771. The Rev. Robert Shenton also contributed many excellent anthems and 
services. Stevenson then followed; while more recently we have had before us the 
works of Dr. Smith, Professor of Music to Trinity College, and those of Mr. 
Stewart, the organist to Christ Church. A service (Te Deum and Jubilate) 
in E flat, by the latter gentleman, written in the florid style which has prevailed 
so much since 1820, has placed Mr. Stewart’s service in a position second to 
none of his contemporaries.* Organists of cathedrals (as Mr. Avison says) are 
or ought to be our Mestri di Capella, and, under the influence and protection of 
their deans, might do much for the advancement of their choirs by the introduc- 
tion of the best compositions into their service. 

How far the gentlemen who preside at the organs of our metropolitan Cathedrals 
are permitted to interfere in the selection of music, and how much “influence and 
protection” they derive from their deans, is to be found in the state of their choral 
establishments at the present moment, which, we regret to say, are by no means 
as efficient as they ought to be. We recollect with what pleasure some 
years ago we used to hear the works of Dr. Aldrich and Dr. Boyce done 
without organ accompaniment, and considering the paucity of numbers (the 
chorus forming in fact but a double quartet singing antiphonally ) the effect 
was excellent. But now the true Cathedral sty le “(that is the choral) has 
made way for the exhibition of solo singing in some half-dozen anthems repeated 
Sunday after Sunday, until the congregation have become tired of them, while 
the noble contrapuntal specimens of Gibbons, Boyce, Weldon, Greene, and many 
others, are never heard. To make matters worse, even the solo singers, upon 
whose efforts the authorities have hitherto relied, are gradually disappearing. 
This may be attributed to an attempt made within the last few years to divide 
the choirs, so as to have a separate staff for each Cathedral, the emoluments of 
which, when put together, would be worthy of the attention of men of musical 
attainments, and would act as an inducement to keep these men in our city. 
In former times cathedral schools used to be looked to as the source from whence 
musical men were toemanate. In England many of her best musicians received 
their early education in choirs, and the Continent ‘supplies the names of composers 
of eminence, whose first studies were those of the sacred masters. Had Stevenson 


* Mr. Stewart has recently obtained two prizes in England for the music of part 
songs ; the words chosen by Novello, printed and submitted to all composers, pro- 
fessional as well as amateur. 
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been made acquainted in his boyhood with better examples and subjects for the 
practice of harmony, had he had access to the works of the writers of the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries, which, in his time, were sealed books, we might have 
now to record and speak ofa much higher style of composition than that which he 
left behind him. Hisgenius for melody did nearly all for him ; art butcomparatively 
little. It has often struck us as remarkable, that while Ireland has given to the 
world men who have distinguished themselves in every department of art, science, 
and literature, she has produced so few musicians: but when one comes to con- 
sider whythis should be the case in a country whose people are nationally musical, 
the cause can be readily traced to the absence of a sound and theoretic school, 
and to the want of models, by the study of whose compositions a foundation might 
be laid for the formation of a pure and refined taste. Painting has long had this 
advantage ; and now in our Schools of Design progress will be made in art, be- 
cause models are provided from which the pupils may see and draw perfection. 
Ought not music to be similarly dealt with? and although she may not be deemed 
entitled as a science to the fostering care of Government, yet still she should not 
be neglected by those who profess to love her. An effort has been made in Dublin 
to establish an Academy of Music, and we rejoice to say that there are among 
the members of our numerous musical societies some who have devoted themselves 
to the foundation of such an institution. If it only obtain the support it deserves 
we may yet hope that we shall have to boast of musicians whose fame will be de- 
rived from their association with, and instruction in, an Irish academy, not merely 
as instrumentalists, to which the efforts of the Society we have alluded to.are at 
present confined, but as singers whose services would be sought after and properly 
estimated. What effect such a system of instruction, given by the best masters, 
would have in the improvement of our cathedral music, can be easily understood. 

But we must now say a word of Sir John’s social character, and tell one 
or two anecdotes to illustrate it. He was very convivial in his habits, and now 
and then was wont to take more than would be considered quite prudent in these 
sober times ; but whenever he did exceed, he was always good-humoured and 
harmless in his cups. Dining on one occasion with some musical friends, among 
whom were Spray and Magrath, he became so Bacchi plenus that it was deemed 
expedient to put him on a sofa, in order to give him an hour's sleep before going 
to a concert which was to take place that evening. After some time his friend 
Magrath got up from the table to see how the prostrate knight was getting on, 
and having satisfied himself that he was progressing towards sobriety, he turned 
round to one of the party, and venieaak that he didn’t think Stevenson had 
such a good pair of legs. “ They are a good pair, my dear Terry,” said Sir 
John (who was all this time supposed to have been fast asleep), “ but hang them 
they won't walk.” 

He was very fond of theatricals, and though his name does not appear among 
the corps dramatique of the Kilkenny private theatre, he gave his aid there 
on more than one occasion in getting up musical pieces, and if we mistake not, 
sang in the mask of Comus, which was done in the season of 1812, 

In masquerades and fancy balls, which in his time were so much in vogue, he 
used occasionally to take a part. So late as 1818, we find him one night in the 
full enjoyment of one of these joyous scenes :— 


‘© A group of Bacchanals” (says the Dublin Journal, May 21, 1818), “led by the 
merry Comus, attracted universal observation. Their costume was fanciful and 
beautiful, and in strict adherence to the dramatic taste with which this party is 
usually represented. They looked like the sons of jollity and revelry, though they 
gave very delightful specimens of their being the sons of harmony also. The grou 
consisted of Sir J. Stevenson, and Messrs. M‘Caskey, Eccles, R. Dixon, Towanall 
C. Shannon, J. Armit, A. M‘Clean, H. Townsend, Robinson, Master Attwood, &e.; 
the latter personated the jolly god Bacchus, and was seated upon a tun, decorated 
with flowers and various emblems of the sylvan deities. The tun being placed 
upon a car suitably ornamented, and to which were attached cords decked out with 
becoming gaiety, Bacchus was drawn by his votaries round the various rooms of 
the Rotundo, and the progress of the procession was marked by— | 


«¢ Tipsy dance and jotlity, 
Midnight shouts and revelry.’ 


The group stopped occasionally in different parts of the rooms, and sung a number 
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of glees, appropriate to what it represented, in admirable style and with very beau- 
tiful effect. Due homage and respect was paid by the party to his Excellency the 
Lord Lieutenant and the Countess of Talbot; they stopped at different times of 
the night, immediately in front of the seats occupied by the viceregal party, and 
performed several glee: 28, much to the gratification of their illustrious auditors.” 













Sir John was about middle height and of a slight figure, any approach 
to corpulency in which he looked forward to with great horror. In dress he 
was most particular and accurate, always appearing in the prevailing fashion. 
His manner was rather pompous, particularly in his mode of speaking, but in 
reality he was unaffected and natural. Simple in character, and unsuspicious in 
disposition, he has been occasionally made the subject of practical jokes, one of 
which is too good to withhold from our readers. A few days after the death of 
the Countess of Talbot, who died at Dublin Castle, he received a letter 
purporting to be from Sir Stewart Bruce, Master of the Ceremonies, requesting 
the honour of his attendance that evening, to act as head mute at the ceremony 
of the lying in state of her Excellency’s remains. Connecting the invitation in 
some way with the official position which he held as State composer, he felt com- 
plimented by being asked to assist on the mournful occasion ; and having studied 
the most lugubrious expression of countenance before a looking- glass, pro- 
ceeded at the appointed time to the Castle Chapel. Being well- know n to the 
officials, he had no difficulty in gaining admission, and walking up the aisle, he 
placed himself in a conspicuous position near the coffin. Nothing could be 
more perfect than his show of grief; and though addressed by one or two of 
the viceregal staff, who were wondering what. “could have brought Sir John 
Stevenson to take a part in the solemn scene, he waved them away with his hand, 
and resumed the studied position of his mute office. At last he was somewhat 
startled by getting a good smart slap on the back from Sir Stewart Bruce, who 
ventured to ask how it was that he w: is honoured by his presence ? 

«* What do you mean ?” said Stevenson ; “ did you not write me an invitation 
to act as head mute ?” 

‘* Head mute!” almost screamed Sir Stewart, and spite of decorum he was 
obliged to laugh outright. 

Poor Sir John saw at once how it was, and rushed out of the Chapel in agony, 
shut himself up for a whole week, vowing vengeance if he could only discover 
the author of the hoax. 

One of the few last occasions of his taking part in the enjoyment of 

social life was at a fete given to Catalani at delle. It was a charming 
day, and in the be: wutiful grounds which adjoin the Salmon Leap, was as- 
sembled a brilliant and distinguished party to do honour to the great artist. 
Sir John presided at the festive board, and after dinner called on Catalani for 
the National Anthem, who at once stood up and sang it with that power and 
effect which used to thrill the hearts of her audience. ‘* But now Sare John you 
must compose for us a leetle canon. You vil do Basso; myself Soprano; you 
(pointing to Miss Ashe’, Alto ; you, to her sister, Tenore ; you, to another, Contra 
tenore.” Stevenson thought for a moment, and then bummed the subject sotto 
voce to Catalani, who at once took it up, and was instantly joined by the others 
in the parts she had assigned to them in as sweet and pleasing a composition as 
ever emanated from Stevenson's fertile mind :— 






































“ Nay ask not his age when we meet him thus, 
As youthful as ever in song and mirth ; 

His eyes are still bright, and what is it to us, 

How many years back they first opened on earth.”* 





We have now little toadd. After having passed a long and honoured life in 
his native city, living to see his children occupy a position and rank in society 
of which any man may have been justly proud, he died on the 14th of September, 
1833, in the 71st of his age, at the family seat of his son-in-law, the Marquis of 





* “Bayley’s Miniature Lyrics.” 
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Headfort, in the County Meath.* A monument has been erected to his memory 
by public subscription in Christ Church Cathedral, whose tablet bears the 
simple inscription ‘‘ Stevenson,” but a more immortal tribute has been paid to 
him by Moore in the following lines, the last of the Irish Melodies :— 


“ Silence is in our festal halls— 
Sweet son of song! thy course is o’er; 
In vain on thee sad Erin calls, 
Her minstrel’s voice responds no more ; 
All silent as th’ Eolian shell 
Sleeps at the close of some bright day, 
When the sweet breeze that wak’d its swell 
At sunny morn hath died away. 


“ Yet, at our feasts thy spirit long, 
Awak’d by music’s spell, shall rise ; 
For name so link’d with deathless song 
Partakes its charm and never dies ; 
And ev'n within the holy fane, 
When music wafts the soul to heaven, 
One thought to him, whose earliest strain 
Was echoed there, shall long be given. 


“ But where is now the cheerful day, 
The social night, when by thy side 
He who now weaves this parting lay 
His skilless voice with thine allied ; 
And sung those songs whose every tone, 
When bard and minstrel long have past, 
Shall still, in sweetness all their own, 
Embalmed by fame undying last. 


“ Yes, Erin, thine alone the fame,— 
Or if thy bard have shar’d thy crown, 
From thee the borrowed glory came, 
And at thy feet is now laid down ; 
Enough, if Freedom still inspire 
His latest song, and still there be, 
As evening closes round his lyre, 
One ray upon its chords from thee.” 


* Sir John Stevenson had four children. His eldest son, John Andrew, was in the 
army and died in Canada. Olivia married Dalton Edward Tuite, Esq., and subse- 
quently was allied to the Marquis of Headfort. Anna married Gustavus Lambert, 
Esq., of Beaupare, in the County Meath. Joseph, his only surviving child, is Ree- 
tor of Kells. The Marchioness of Headfort and Mrs. Lambert have been dead 
some years. 
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MAURICE TIERNAY, THE SOLDIER OF FORTUNE. 


CHAPTER XXIX. 


“THE BREAKFAST AT LETTERKENNY.” 


Earty the next morning, a messenger 
arrived from the Cranagh, with a small 
packet of my clothes and effects, and 
a farewell letter from the two brothers. 
I had but time to glance over its con- 
tents, when the tramp of feet and the 
buzz of voices in the street attracted 
me to the window, and on looking out 
I saw a long line of men, two abreast, 
who were marching along as prisoners, 
a party of dismounted dragoons keep- 
ing guard over them on either side, fol- 
lowed by a strong detachment of ma- 
rines. ‘The poor fellows looked sad and 
crest-fallen enough. Many of them 
wore bandages on their heads and 
limbs, the tokens of the late struggle. 
Immediately in front of the inn door 
stood a group of about thirty persons; 
they were the staff of the English force 
and the officers of our fleet, all mingled 
together, and talking away with the 
greatest air of unconcern. I was struck 
by remarking thatall ourseamen,though 
prisoners, saluted the officers as they 
passed, and in the glances interchanged 
thought I could read a world of sym- 
pathy and encouragement. As for the 
oflicers, like true Frenchmen, they bore 
themselves as though it were one of the 
inevitable chances of war, and, how- 
ever vexatious for the moment, not to 
be thought of as an event of much im- 
rtance. The greater number of them 
elonged to the army, and I could see 
the uniforms of the staff, artillery, and 
dragoons, as well as the less distin- 
guished costume of the line. 

Perhaps they carried the affectation 
of indifference a little too far, and in the 
lounging ease of their attitude, and the 
cool unconcern with which they puffed 
their cigars, displayed an over-anxiety 
to seem unconcerned. That the Eng- 
lish were piqued at their bearing was 
still more plain to see ; and indeed in 
the sullen looks of the one and the 
careless gaiety of the other party, a 
stranger might readily have mistaken 
the captor for the captive. 

My two friends of the evening be- 
fore were in the midst of the group. 


He who had questioned me so sharply 
now wore a general officer's uniform, 
and seemed to be the chief in com- 
mand. As I watched him, I heard 
him addressed by an officer, and now 
saw that he was no other than Lord 
Cavan himself, while the other was a 
well-known magistrate and country 
gentleman, Sir George Hill. 

The sad procession took almost half- 
an-hour to defile; and then came a 
long string of country cars and carts, 
with sea chests and other stores be- 
longing to our officers, and, last of all, 
some eight or ten ammunition wagons 
and gun carriages, over which an Eng- 
lish union jack now floated in token of 
conquest. 

There was nothing like exultation 
or triumph exhibited by the peasan- 
try as this pageant passed. ‘They gazed 
in silent wonderment at the scene, and 
looked like men who scarcely knew 
whether the result boded more of good 
or evil to their own fortunes. While 
keenly scrutinising the looks and bear- 
ing of the bystanders I received a sum- 
mons to meet the General and his 
party at breakfast. 

Although the occurrence was one of 
the most pleasurable incidents of my 
life, which brought me once more into 
intercourse with my comrades and my 
countrymen, I should perhaps pass it 
over with slight mention, were it not 
that it made me witness to a scene 
which has since been recorded in va- 
rious different ways, but'of whose exact 
details I profess to be an accurate nar- 
rator. 

After making a tour of the room, 
saluting my comrades, answering ques- 
tions here, putting others there, I took 
my place at the long table, which, 
running the whole length of the apart- 
ment, was indiscriminately occupied by 
French and English, and found myself 
with my back to the fire place, and 
having directly in front of me a man 
of about thirty three or four years of 
age, dressed in the uniform of a Chef 
de Brigade; light haired and blue eyed, 
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he bore no resemblance whatever to 
those around him, whose dark faces 
and black beards, proclaimed of a fo- 
reign origin. There was an air of mild- 
ness in his manner, mingled with a 
certain impetuosity that betray ed itself 
in the rapid glances of his eye, and I 
could plainly mark that while the rest 
were perfectly at their ease, he was 
constrained, restless, watching eagerly 
everything that went forw ard about 
him, and showing unmistakeably a cer- 
tain anxiety and distrust, w idely differ- 
ing from the gay and careless indifter- 
ence of his comrades. I was curious 
to hear his name, and on asking, learned 
that he was the Chef de Br igade, § Smith, 
an Irishman by birth, but holding a 
command in the French service. 

I had but asked the question, when 
sushing back his chair from the table 
a arose suddenly, and stood stiff and 
erect, like a soldier on the parade. 

«* Well, sir, I hope you are satisfied 
with your inspection of me,” cried he, 
and sternly addressing himself to some 
one behind my back. Iturned and per- 
ceived it was Sir George Hill, who 
stood in front of the fire leaning on his 
stick. Whether he replied or not to 
this rude speech I am unable to say, 
but the other walked leisurely round 
the table and came directly in front of 
him. ‘ You know me now, sir, I pre- 
sume,” said he, in the same imperious 
voice, ‘‘ or else this uniform has made 
a greater change in my appearance 
than I knew of.” 

«Mr. Tone!” said Sir George, in a 
voice scarcely above a whisper. 

‘‘ Ay, sir, Wolfe Tone; there is no 
need of secrecy here; Wolfe Tone, 
your old college acquaintance in for- 
mer times, but now Chef de Brigade 
in the service of France.” 

‘* This is a very unexpected, a very 
unhappy mee ting, Mr. Tone,” said 
Hill, teelingly ; ‘‘I sincerely wish you 
had not rec ‘alled the memory of our 
past acquainté ance. My duty gives me 
no alternative.” 

‘Your duty, or I mistake much, 
“an have no concern with me, sir,” 

cried Tone, in a more excited voice. 

I ask for nothing better than to 
be sure of this, Mr. Tone,” said Sir 
George, moving slowly towards the 
door. 

«You would treat me like an emigré 
rentré,” cried Tone, passionately, ‘‘ but 
Iam a French subject and a French 
officer.” 
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*¢ Tshall be well satisfied if others take 
the same view of your case, Lassure 
you,” said Hill, as he gained. the 
door. 

‘* You'll not find me unprepared for 
either event, sir,” rejoined Tone, fol- 
lowing him out of the room, and bang- 
ing the door angrily behind him. 

For a moment or two the noise of 
voices was heard from without, and 
several of the guests, English and 
French, rose from the table, eagerly 
inquiring what had ocenrred, and ask- 
ing for an explanation of the scene, 
when suddenly the door was flung wide 
open, and Tone appeared be tween two 
policemen, his coat off, and his wrists 
enclosed in handcuffs. 

** Look here, comrades,” he cried in 
French; “this is another specimen 
of English politeness and hospitality. 
After all,” added he, with a bitter 
laugh, ‘*they have no designation in 
all their heraldr y as honourable as these 
fetters, when worn for the cause of 
freedom! Good bye, comrades; we 
may never meet again, but don’t forget 
how we parted !’’ 

These were the last words he uttered, 
when the door was closed, and he was 
led forward under charge of a strong 
force of police and military. A post 
chaise was soon seen to pass the win- 
dows at speed, escorted by dragoons, 
and we saw no more of our comrade. 

The incident passed even more ra- 
pidly than I write it. The few words 
spoken, the hurried gestures, the pas- 
sionate exclamations, are yet all deeply 
graven on my memory ; and I can re- 
call every little incident of the scene, 
and every feature of the locality 
wherein it occurred. With true French 
levity many reseated themselves at the 
breakfast-table; whilst others, with 
perhaps as little feeling, but more of 
curiosity, discussed the event, and 
sought for an explanation of its mean- 

ing. 

**Then what’s to become of Tier- 
nay,” cried one, ‘if it be so hard to 
throw off this ‘coil of Englishman ?’ 
His position may be just as preca- 
rious. 

‘< That is exactly what has occurred,” 
said Lord Cavan; “a warrant for his 
apprehension has just been put into 
my hands, and I de ‘eply regret that the 
duty should violate that of hospitality, 
and make my guest my prisoner.” 

** May I see this warrant, my lord?” 
asked I. 
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«Certainly, sir. Here it is; and 
here is the information on oath through 
which it was issued, sworn to before 
three justices of the —_ e by a cer- 
tain Joseph Dowall, late an officer in 
the rebel forces, but now a pardoned 
approver of the Crown ; do you re- 
member such a man, sir?” 

I bowed, and he went on. 

‘* He would seem a precious rascal ; 
but such characters become indispen- 
sable in times like these. After all, M. 
Tiernay, my orders are only to transmit 
you to Dublin under sate escort, and 


Maurice Tiernay, the Soldier of Fortune. 
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there is nothing either in my duty or 
in your position to occasion any feeling 
of unpleasantness between us. Let us 
have a glass of wine together.” 

[ responded to this civil proposition 
with polite ness, and after a slight in- 
terch: inge of leave- takings with some 
of my newly-found comrades, I set out 
for Derry on a jaunting- car, accom. 
panied by an officer and two polic emen, 
affecting to think very little of a cir- 
cumstance which, in reality, the more 
I reflected over the more serious I 
deemed it. 


CHAPTER XXX. 


A SCENE IN THE 


Ir would afford me little pleasure to 
write, and doubtless my readers less to 
read my lucubrations, as I journeyed 
along towards Dublin. My thoughts 
seldom turned from myself and my own 
fortunes, nor were they cheered by the 
scene through which I travelled. The 
season was a backward and wet one, 
and the fields, pet ec nat ause, and 
partly from the people being engaged in 
the late struggle, lay untilled “and ne- 
glected. Groups of idle, lounging, 
peasants stood in the villages, or loi- 
tered on the high roads as we passed, 
sad, ragged-looking, and wretched. 
They seemed as if they had no heart 
to resume their wonted life of labour, 
but were waiting for some calamity to 
close their miser ab leexistence. Stron: gly 
in contrast with this were the air and 
bearing of the yeomanry and militia 
detachments with whom we occasion- 
ally came up. Quite forgetting how 
little creditable to some of them, at 
least, were the events of the late cam- 
paign, they gave themselves the most 
intolerable airs of heroism, and in their 
drunken jollity, and reckless abandon- 
ment, threatened, [ know not what— 
utter ruin to France and all French- 
men. Bonaparte was the great mark 
of all their sarcasms, and, from some 
cause or other, seemed to enjoy a most 
disproportioned share of their dislike 
and derision. 


At first it required some effort of 


constraint on my part to listen to this 
ribaldry in silence; but prudence, and 
alittle sense, taught me the safer lesson 
of *‘ never minding,” and so I affected 
to understand nothing that was said in 
a spirit of insult or offence. 


ROYAL BARRACKS. 


On the night of the 7th of November 
we drew nigh to Dublin; but instead 
of entering the capital, we halted at a 
small village outside of it, called Cha- 
pelizod. Here a house had been fitted 
up for the reception of French prison- 
ers, and I found myself, if not in com- 
pany, at least under the same roof with 
my countrymen. 

Nearer intercourse than this, how- 
ever, I was not destined to enjoy, for 
early onthe following morning I was or- 
dered to set out for the Royal Bar- 
racks, to be tried before a court-mar- 
tial. It was on a cold, raw morning, 
with a thin, drizzly rain falling, that 
we drove into the barrack yard, and 
drew up at the mess-room, then used 
for the purposes of a court. As 
yet none ofthe members had assem- 
bled, and two or three mess-waiters 
were engaged in removing the signs of 
last night’s debauch, and restoring a 
semblance of decorum to a very rack- 
etty-looking apartment. The walls 
were scrawled over with absurd ca- 
ricatures, charcoal or ink, of no- 
turious characters of the capital, and a 
very striking ‘ battle-piece” comme- 
morated the ** Races of Castlebar,” as 
that memorable action was called, ina 
spirit, I am bound to say, of little flat- 
tery to the British arms. ‘There were 
to be sure little compensatory illustra- 
tions here and there of French ecavalr y 
in E gypt, mounted on donkeys, or re- 
volutionary troops on parade, r ragged 
as scarecrows, and ill-looking as high. 
waymen; but a most liberal justice 
characterised all these frescoes, and 
they treated both Trojan and Tyrian 
alike. 
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I had abundant time given me to 
admire them, for although summoned 
for seven o'clock, it was nine before the 
first officer of the court-martial made 
his appearance, and he having popped 
in his head, and perceiving the room 
empty, sauntered out again, and dis- 
appeared. At last a very noisy jaunt- 
ing-car rattled into the square, and a 
short, red-faced man was assisted down 
from it, and entered the mess room. 
This was Mr. Peters, the Deputy Jud; 
Advocate, whose presence was the im- 
mediate signal for the others, who 


now came dropping in from every side, 
Daly, arriv- 


the President, a Colonel 
ing the last. 

A few tradespeople, loungers, it 
seemed to me, of the barrack, and some 
half-dozen non-commissioned officers 
off duty, made up the publie ; and I 
could not but feel a sense of iny insig- 
nificance in the utter absence of inte- 
rest my fate excited. The listless in- 
dolence and informality, too, offended 
and insulted me; and when the Presi- 
dent politely told me to be seated, for 
they were obliged to wait for 
books or papers left behind at his quar- 
ters, [ actually was indignant at his 
coolness. 

As we thus waited, the officers ga- 
thered around the fire --plac e, chatting 
and laughing ple asantly together, dis- 
cussing the social events of the ¢ apital, 
and the gossip of the day ; every thing, 
in fact, but the case of the individual 
on whose future fate they were about 
to decide. 

At length the long-expect 
made their appearance, and a few well- 
thumbed volumes were spread over the 
table, behind which the Court 
their places, Colonel Daly in the cen- 
tre, with the judge upon his left. 

The members being sworn, the Judge 
Advocate arose, and in a hurried, hum- 
drum kind of voice, read out what pur- 
ported to be the commission under which 
Iwas to be tried ; thecharge being, whe- 
ther I had orhad not acted treacherously 
and hostilely tohis Majesty, whose natu- 
ral born sul ijec t was, being born in that 
kingdom, and, conseque ntly, owing to 
him all allegiance and fidelity. « Guilty 
or not guilty, sir?” 

* The charge is a falsehood ; I am a 
Frenchman,” was my answer. 

“Have respect for the Court, sir,’ 
said Peters ** you mean that you are 
a Froneh officer, but by birth an Irish- 
man.” : 
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‘IT mean no such thing ;—that I am 
French by birth, as I am in feeling— 
that [ never saw Ireland till within a 
few months back, and heartily wish I 
had never seen it.” 

*¢ So would General Humbe rt, too, 
perhaps,” said Daly, laughing ; and the 
Court seemed to relish the jest. 

‘* Where were you born, 
Tiernay ?” 

‘In Paris, 

*‘And your 
Was i 

©} never knew; I was left an or- 
phan when a mere infant, and can tell 
little of my family.” 

«¢ Your father was Irish, then ?” 

‘Only by descent. I have heard 
that we came from a family who bore 
the title of ‘ Timmahoo’—Lord Tier- 
nay of Timmahoo.” 

‘* There was such a title,” interposed 
Peters ; “it was one of King James’s 
last creations after his flight from the 
Boyne. Some, indeed, assert that it 
was conferred before the battle. What 
a strange coincidence, to find the de- 
scendant, if he be such, labouring in 
something like the same cause as his 
ancestor.” 

‘* What's your rank, asked a 
sharp, severe-looking man, called Major 
Flood. 

** First Lieutenant of Hussars.” 

* And is it usual for a boy of your 
years to hold that rank; or was there 
anything peculiar in your case that 
obtained the promotion ?” 

‘*T served in two e ampaigns, and 
gained my grade regularly.’ 

‘Your Irish blood, then, 
share in your advancement ?’ 
again. 

‘*T am a Frenchman, as I said be- 
fore,” was my answer. 

«* A Frenchman, who lays claim to 
an Irish estate and an Irish title,” re- 
plied Flood. * Let us hear Dowall’s 
statement.” 

And now, to my utter confusion, a 
man made his way to the table, and, 
taking the book from the Judge Advo- 
cate, kissed it in token of an oath. 

** Inform the Court of anything you 
know in connexion with the prisoner,” 
said the Judge. 

And the fellow, not daring even to 
look towards me, began a long, ram. 
bling, unconnected narrative of. his 
first meeting with me at Killala, affect- 
ing that a close intimacy had subsisted 
between us, and that in the faith ofa 
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confidence, I had told him ne being 
an Irishman by birth, [had joined the 

expedition in the hope that with the 

expulsion of the English I should beable 

to re-establish my ‘claim to my family 

rank and fortune. There was little 

coherence in his story, and more than 

one discrepant statement occurred in it; 

but the fellow’s natural stupidity im. 

parted a wonderful air of truth to the 

narrative, and I was surprised how 

naturally it sounded even to my own 

ears, little circumstances of truth being 

interspersed through the recital, as 
though to season the falsehood into a 
semblance of fact. 

«* What have you to reply to this, 
Tiernay ?” asked the Colonel. 

«Simply, sir, that such a witness, 
were his assertions even more consis- 
tent and probable, is utterly unworthy 
of credit. This fellow was one of the 

reatest mar: auders of the rebel army: 
and the last exercise of authority I ever 
witnessed by General Humbert was an 
order to drive him out of the town of 
Castlebar.” 

**Ts this the notorious Town Major 
Dowall ?” asked an officer of Artillery. 

** The same, sir.” 

**T can answer, then, for his being 
one of the greatest rascals unhanged,’ 
rejoined he. ; 

«This is all very irregular, gentle- 
men,” interposed the Judge Advocate ; 
‘*the character of a witness cannot be 
impugned by what is mere desultory 
conversation. Let Dowall withdraw.’ 

The man retired, and now a whis- 
pered conversation was kept up at the 
table for about a quarter of an hour, 
in which I could distinctly separate 
those who befriended from those who 
opposed me, the Major being the chief 
of the latter party. One speech of his 
which I overheard made a slight im- 
pression on me, and for the first time 
suggested uneasiness regarding the 
event. 

‘*Whatever you do with this lad 
must have an immense influence on 
Tone’s trial. Don’t forget that if you 
acquit him you'll be sorely puzzled to 
convict the other.” 

The Colonel promptly overruled this 
unjust suggestion, and maintained that 
in my accent, manner, and appearance, 
there was every evidence of my French 
origin. 

«Let Wolfe Tone stand upon his 
own merits,” said he, * but let us not 

mix this case with his,” 











‘Td have treated every man who 
landed to a rope,” exclaimed the Major, 
«¢ Humbert himself among the rest. It 
was pure ‘brigandage,’ and nothing 
less.” 

‘J hope if I escape, sir, that it will 
never be iny fortune to see you a pri- 
soner of France,” said I, forge tting all 
in my indignation. 

«Tf my voice have any influence, 
young man, that opportunity is not 
likely to oceur to you,” was the reply. 

This ungenerous speech found no 
sympathy with the rest, and I soon 
saw that the Major represented a small 
minority in the Court. 

The want of my commission, or of 
any document suitable to my rank or 
position in the service, was a great 
drawback; for I had given all my 
papers to Humbert, and had nothing 
to substantiate my account of myself. 
I saw how unfavourably this acknow- 
ledgement was taken by the Court ; 
and when I was ordered to withdraw 
that they might deliberate, I own that 
I felt great misgivings as to the result. 

The deliberation was a long, and as 
I could overhear, a strongly “disputed 
one. Dowall was twice ‘called 1 in for 
examination, and when he retired on 
the last occasion, the discussion grew 
almost stormy. 

As I stood thus awaiting my fate, 
the public, now removed from the 
Court, pressed eagerly to look at me ; 
and while some thronged the doorway, 
and even pressed against the sentry, 
others crowded at the window to peep 
in. Among these faces, over which 
my eye ranged in half vacancy, one 
face struck me, for the expression of 
sincere sympathy and interest it bore. 
It was that of a middle-aged man of 
an humble walk in life, whose dress 
bespoke him from the country. There 
was nothing in his appearance to have 
-alled for attention or notice, and at 
any other time [ should have passed 
him over without remark, but now, as 
his features betokened a feeling almost 
verging on anxiety, I could not regard 
him without interest. 

Whichever way my eyes turned, 
however my thoughts might take me off, 
whenever I looked towards him, I was 
sure to find his gaze stes udily bent upon 
me, and with an expression quite dis- 
tinct from mere curiosity. At last 
came the summons for me to reappear 
before the Court, and the crowd opened 
to let me pass in, 
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The noise, the anxiety of the mo- 
ment, and the movement of the people 
confused me at first, and when I re- 
covered self-possession, 1 found that 
the Judge Advocate was reciting the 
charge under which I was tried. There 
were three distinct counts, on each of 
which the Court pronounced me “Nor 
Guity,” but at the same time quali- 
fying the finding by the additional 
words—* by a majority of two ;” thus 
showing me that my escape had been 
a narrow one. 

‘As a prisoner of war,” said the 
President, ‘‘ you will now receive the 
same treatment as your comrades of 
the same rank. Some have been 
already exchanged, and some have 
given bail for their appearance to 
answer any future charges against 
them.” 

“IT am quite ready, sir, to accept 
my freedom on parole,” said I; «of 
course, in a country where I am an 
utter stranger, bail is out of the ques- 
tion.” 

“I’m willing to bail him, your wor- 
ship; I'll take it on me to be surety for 
him,” cried a coarse, husky voice from 
the body of the c court ; and at the same 
time a man dressed in a great coat of 
dark frieze pressed through the crowd 
and approached the table. 

** And who are you, my good fellow, 
so ready to impose yourself on the 
Court?” asked Peters. 

“Im a farmer of eighty acres of 
land, from the Black Pits, near Bal- 
doyle, and the Adjutant there, Mr. 
Moore, knows me well.” 

‘* Yes,” said the Adjutant, “I have 
known you some years, as supplying 
forage to the e: ralry , and always heard 
you “spoken of as honest and trust- 
worthy.” 

‘Thank you, Mr. Moore; that’s as 
much as I want.” 

“Yes; but it’s not as much as we 
want, my worthy man,” said Peters; 
we require to know that you are a sol- 
vent and respectable person.” 

**Come out and see my place then ; 
ride over the land and look at my stock; 
ask my neighbours my character ; find 
out if there’s anything against me.’ 

“ We prefer to leave all that trouble 
on yo yur shoulders,” said Peters; ‘*show 
us that we may accept your surety and 
we'll entertain the ques stion at once.” 

‘“‘How much is it?” asked he, 
eagerly, 


«© We demanded five hundred pounds 
for a Major on the staff; suppose we 
say two, Colonel, is that sufficient ?” 
asked Peters of the President. 

“I should say quite enough,” was 
the reply. 

** There’s eighty of it any way,” said 
the farmer, produci ing a dirty roll of 
bank notes, and throwing them on the 
table ; “I got them from Mr. Murphy 
in Smithfie ld this morning, and I'll get 
twice as much more from him for ask- 
ing; so if your honors will wait ’till I 
come back, I'll not be twenty minutes 
away. 

‘¢ But we can’t ti ake your money, my 
man ; we have no right to touch it.’ 

‘*Then what are ye talking about 
two hundred pounds for ?” asked he, 
sternly. 

«*We want your promise to pay in 
the event of this bail being broken.” 

** Oh I see, its all the same thing i in 
the end; I'll do it either way.” 

** We'llaccept Mr. Murphy's g guaran. 
tee for your solvency,” said Peters ; ; 
** obtain ths at and you can sign the bond 
at once. 

“Faith I'll get it sure enough, and 
be here before you've the wr iting drawn 
out ;” said he, buttoning up his coat. 

6 What name are we to insert in the 
bond ?” 

‘“‘ Tiernay, sir.’ 

** That’s the prisoner’s name, but we 
want your’ me 

‘* Mine's Tiernay too, sir, Pat 
Tiernay of the Black Pits.” 

Before I could recover from re! sur- 
prise at this announcement he had left 
the Court, which, ina few minutes 
afterwards, broke up, a clerk alone 
remaining to fill up the necessary docu- 
ments and complete the bail- bond. 

The Colonel, as well as two others 
of his officers, pressed me to join them 
at breakfast, but I declined, resolving 
to wait for my namesake's return, and 
partake of no other hospitality than 
his. 

It was near one o’clock when he 
returned, almost worn out with fatigue, 
since he had been in pursuit of Mr. 
Murphy for several hours, and only 
‘ame upon him by chance atlast. His 
business, however, he had fully ac- 
complished; the bail-bond was duly 
drawn out and signed, and I left the 
barrack in a state of happiness very 
different from the feeling with which I 
had entered it that day. 
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CHAPTER XXXI, 


A BRIEF CHANGE OF 


My new acquaintance never ceased to 
congratulate himself on what he called 
the lucky accident that had led him to 
the barracks that morning, and thus 
brought about our meeting. “ Little 
as you think of me, my dear,” said he, 
** |’m-one of the Tiernays of Timma- 
hoo myself; faix, until I saw you, I 
thought I was the last “rs There 
are eight generations of us in the 
church-yard at Kells, and L was look- 
ing to the time when they’d lay my 
bones the re, as the last of the race, 
but I see there’s better fortune before 
us.” 

*‘ But you have a family I hope ?” 

«Sorrow one belonging to me. I 
might have married when I was young, 
but there was a pride in me to look for 
something higher than I had any right, 
except from blood I mean ; for a bet- 
ter stock than our own isn’t to be 
found ; and that’s the way years went 
over and I lost the opportunity, and 
here I am now an old bachelor, without 
one to stand to me, barrin’ it be your- 
self.” 

The last words were uttered with a 
tremulous emotion, and on turning 
towards him I saw his eyes swimming 
with tears, and perceived that some 
strong feeling was working within him. 

** You can’t suppose I can ever for- 
get what I owe you, Mr. 'Tiern: ay. 

“« Call me Pat, Pat Tiernay,” inter- 
rupted he, roughly. 

**T’ll call you what you please,’ 
said I, “if you let he add friend to 
at.” 

** That's enough; we understand one 
another now, no more need be said; you'll 
come home and live with me. It’s not 
long, maybe, you'll have todothat same; 
but when I go you'll be heir to what I 
have: ’tis more, perhaps, than many 
supposes, looking at the coat and the 
gaiters I’m wearin’. Mind, Maurice, 
I don’t want you, nor I don’t expect 
you to turn farmer like myself. You 
need never turn a hand to anything. 
You'll have your horse to ride—two if 
you like it. Your time will be all your 
own, so that you spend a little of it, 
now and then, with me, and as much 
divarsion as ever you care for.” 

I have condensed into a few words 
the substance of a conversation which 


LIFE AND COUNTRY 
lasted till we reached Baldoyle ; and 
passing through that not over -imp¢ sing 
village, gi ained the neighbourhood of 
the sea shore, along which stretched 
the farm of the ** Black Pits,” a name 
derived, I was told, from certain black 
holes that were dug in the sands by 
fishermen in former times, when the 
salt tide washed over the pleasant fields 
whe re corn was now growing. A long, 
low, thatched cabin, with far more in- 
dications of room and comfort than pre- 
tension to the picturesque, stood facing 
the sea. There were neither trees nor 
shrubs around it, and the aspect of the 
spot was bleak and cheerless enough, a 
colouring a dark November day did 
nothing to dispel. 

It possessed one charm, however, 
and had it been a hundred times in- 
ferior to what it was, that one would 
have compensated for all else, —a 
hearty welcome met me at the door, 
and the words, ‘ This is your home, 
Maurice,” filled my heart with hap- 
piness. 

Were I to suffer myself to dwell even 
in thought on this period of my life, I 
feel how insensibly 1 should be led aws ay 
into an inexcusable prolixity. The 
little meaningless incidents of my daily 
life, all so engraven on my memory 
still, occupied me pleasantly from day 
till night. Not only the master of my 
self and my own time, I was master of 
every thing around me. Uncle Pat, as 
he loved to call himself, treated me 
with a degree of respect that was almost 
painful to me, and only when we were 
alone together, did he “rel: ipse into the 
intimacy of equality. Two first-rate 
hunters stood in my stable ; a stout- 
built half-deck boat I ay ai my command 
beside the quay ; I had my gun and 
my greyhounds; books, journals ; 
everything, in short, that a liberal 
purse and akind spirit could confer,— 
all but acquaintance. Of these I pos- 
sessed absolutely none. ‘Too proud to 
descend to intimac y with the farmers 
and small shopke epers of the neigh- 
bourhood, my position excluded me 
from acquaintance with the gentry; 
and thus IL stood between both, unknown 
to either. 

For a while my new career was too 
absorbing to suffer me to dwell on this 
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cireumstance. The excitement of tield 
sports sufficed me when abroad, and I 
came home usually so tired at night that 
I could barely keep awake to amuse 
Uncle Pat with those narratives of war 


and campaigning he was so fond of 


hearing. ‘To the hunting-field sue- 
ceeded the Bay of Dublin, and [ pe assed 
days, even weeks, exploring every creek 
and inlet of the coast; now cruising 
under the dark cliffs .of the Welsh 
shore, or, while my boat lay at anchor, 
wandering among the solitary valleys 
of Lambay; my life, like a dream full 
of its own imaginings, and unbrol ken by 
the thoughts or feelings of othe vs! I will 
not go the length of saying ths at I was 
self-free from all reproach on the inglo- 
rious indolence in which my days were 
passed, or that my thoughts never 
strayed away to that land where my 
first dreams of ambition were felt. 
sut a strange fatuous kind of languor 
had grown upon me, and the more 
I retired within myself, the less did I 
wish for a return to that struggle with 
the world which every active life en- 
genders. Perh: ups—I cannot now say 
if it were so—perhaps I resented the 
disdainful distance with which the gen- 
try treated me, as we met in the hunt- 
ing-field or the coursing-ground. Some 
of the isol: ition I preferred may have 
had this origin, but choice had the 
greater share in it, until atlast my great- 
est pleasure was to absent myself for 
weeks on a cruise, fancying that I was 
exploring tracts never visited by man, 
and landing on spots where no human 
foot had ever been known to tread. 

If Uncle Pat would occasionally re- 
monstrate on the score of these long 
absences, he never ceased to supply 
means for them, and my sea store and 
a well-filled purse were never wanting, 
when the blue Peter floated from 
** La Hoche,” as in my ardour I had 
named my cutter. Perhaps at heart 
he was not sorry to see me avoid the 
apital and its society. The bitter- 
ness which had succeeded the struggle 
for independence was now at its highest 
point, and there was what, to my 
thinking at least, ap} eared something 
like the cruelty of revenge in the sen- 
tences which followed the state trials. 
I will not suffer myself to stray into 
the debatable ground of politics, nor 
dare I give an opinion on matters, 
where, with all the experience of fifty 
years superadded, the wisest heads are 
puzzled how to decide; but my im- 


pression at the time was that lenity 
would have been a safer and a better 
policy than severity, and that in the 
momentary prostration of the country 
lay the precise conjuncture for those 
measures of grace and favour, which 
were afterwards rather wrung from 
than conceded by the English Govern- 
ment. Be this as it may, Dublin 
offered a strange spe ‘etacle at that 
period. The triumphant joy of one 
party—the discomfiture and depression 
of the other. All the exuberant de- 
light of success here ; all the bitterness 
of failure there. On one side festivi- 
ties, rejoicings, and public demonstra- 
tions; on the other, confinement, ba- 
nishment, or the scaffold. 

The excitement was almost madness. 
The passion for pleasure, restrained by 
the terrible contingencies of the time, 
now broke forth with redoubled force, 
and the capital was thronged with all 
its rank, riches, and fashion, when its 
jails were crowded, and the heaviest 
sentences of the law were in daily 
execution. The state trials were 
crowded by all the fashion of the 
metropolis; and the heart-moving 
eloquence of Curran was succeeded 
by the strains of a merry concert. 
It was just then, too, that the great 
lyric poet of Ireland began to appear 
in society, and those songs which were 
to be known afterwards as *‘ The Me. 
lodies,” par excellence, were first heard 
in all the witching enchantment which 
his own taste and voice could lend 
them. To such as were indifferent to 
or could forget the past, it was a bril- 
liant period. It was the last flickering 
blaze of Irish nationality, before the 
lamp was extinguished for ever. 

Of this society I myself saw nothing. 

Sut even in the retirement of my hum. 
ble life the sounds of its mirth and 
pleasure penetrated, and I often wished 
to witness the scenes which even in 
vague description were fascinating. It 
was then in a kind of discontent at 
my exclusion, that I grew from day to 
day more disposed to solitude, and 
fonder of those excursions which led 
me out of all reach of companionship 
or, acquaintance. In this spirit I plan- 
ned a long cruise down channel, re- 
solving to visit the Island of Valentia, 
or, if “the wind and weather favoured, 
to creep around the south-west coast 
as far as Bantry or Kenmare. A man 
and his son, a boy of about sixteen, 
formed all my crew, and were quite 
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sufficient for the light tackle and easy 
rig of my craft. Uncle Pat was al- 
ready mounted on his pony, and 
ready to set out for market, as we 
pre spared to start. It was a bright 
spring morning—such a one as now 
and then the changeful climate of Ire- 
land brings forth, in a 
colour and softness of atmosphere ‘that 
are rare in even more favoured lands. 

“You have a fine day of it, Mau- 
rice, and just enough wind,” said he, 
looking at the point from whence it 
came. ‘I almost wish I was going 
with you.” 

«* And why not come, then?” 
I. * You never will give yourself a 
holiday. Do so for once, now.” 

**Not to-day, anyhow,” said he, 
half sighing at his self-denial, “I 
have a great deal of business on my 
hands to-day ; but the next time—the 
very next you're up to a long cruise, 
ri go with you.’ 

«That's a bargain, then?” 

“A bargain. Here’s my 
i.” 

We shook hands cordially on the 
compact. Little knew I it was to be 
for the last time, and that we were 
never to meet again. 

I was soon a- board, and with a free 
mainsail skimming rapidly over the 
bright waters of the bay. The wind 
freshened as the di ly wore on, and we 
quickly passed the Kish light- ship, 
and held our course boldly down chan- 
nel. The height of my enjoyment in 
these excursions consisted in the un- 
broken quietude of mind I felt, when 
removed from all chance interruption, 

and left free to follow out my own 
fancies and indulge my dreamy con- 
ceptions to my heart’s content. It 
was then I used to revel in imaginings 
which sometimes soared into the bolde st 
realms of ambition, and at others 
strayed contemplatively in the hum- 
blest walks of obscure fortune. My 
crew never broke in upon these 
musings; indeed old Tom Finerty’s 
low croning song rather aided than 
interrupted them. He was not much 
given to talking, and a chance ¢ allusion 
to some vessel afar off, or some head- 
land we were passing, were about the 
extent of his communicativeness, and 
even these often fell on my ear un- 
noticed. 

It was thus, at night, we made the 
Hook Tower; and on the next day 
passed, in a spanking breeze, under the 
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bold cliffs of Tramore, just catching, 
as the sun was sinking, the sight of 

Youghal Bay and the tall headlands 
beyond it. 

«The wind is drawing more to the 
nor’ard,” said old Tom, as night closed 
in, *¢ and the clouds look dirty.’ : 

‘* Bear her up a point or two,” said 
I, ‘* and let us stand in for Cork har- 
bour, if it comes on to blow.” 

He muttered something in re ply; 
but I did not catch the words, nor, in- 
deed, cared I to hear them, for I had 
just wrapped myself in my boat-cloak, 
‘and, stretched ‘at full length on the 
shingle ballast of the yawl, was gazing 
in ri upture at the brilliance y of the s starry 
sky above me. Light skiffs of fe athery 
cloud would now ~and then flit past, 
and a peculiar hissing sound of the sea 
told, at the same time, that the breeze 
was freshening, But old Tom had done 
his duty in mentioning this once; and 
thus having disburthened his con- 
science, he closehauled his mainsail, 
shifted the ballast a little to midships, 
and, putting up the collar of his pilot- 
coat, screwed himself tighter into the 
corner beside the tiller, and chewed 
his quid in quietness. The boy slept 
soundly in the bow, and I, lulled by 
the motion and the plashing waves, feil 
into a dreamy stupor, like a pleasant 
sleep. ‘The pitching of the boat con- 
tinued to increase, and twice or thrice, 
struck by a heavy sea, she lay over, till 
the white waves came tumbling i in over 
her gunwale. I heard Tom call to his 
boy, “something about the head-sail, but 
for the life of me I could not or w ‘ould 
not arouse myself from a train of 
thought that I was following. 

** She's a stout boat to stand this,” 
said Tom, as he rounded her off, at a 
coming wave, which, even thus es- 
caped, splashed over us like a cata- 
ract. “1Iknow many a bigger craft 
wouldn’t hold up her canvas under 
such a gale.” 

** Here it comes, father. Here’s a 
squall,” cried the boy ; and with a crash 
like thunder, the wind struck the sail, 
and laid the boy half-under. 

*‘She’d float if she was full of 
water,” said the old man, as the craft 
‘‘ righted.” 

66 But maybe the spars wouldn’t 
stand,” said the boy, anxiously. 

Tis what I’m thinking,” “rejoined 
the father. ‘There’ sa shake in the 
mast, below the caps.” 

‘* Tell him it’s better to bear up, and 
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go before it,” whispered the lad, with 
a gesture towards where I was lying. 

«‘Troth it’s little he’d care,” said 
the other ; ‘* besides, he’s never plazed 
to be woke up.’ 

‘‘ Here it comes again,” cried the 
boy. But this time the squall swept 
past a-head of us, and the craft only 
reeled to the swollen waves, as they 
tore by. 

«We'd better go about, sir,” said 
Tom tome; ‘ there’s a heavy sea out- 
side, and it’s blowing hard now.” 

«© And there’s sa split i in the mast as 
long as my arm,” cried the boy. 

“‘T thought she’d live through any 
sea, Tom!” said I, laughing; for it 
was his constant boast that no weather 
could harm her. 

** There goes the spar,” shouted he, 
while with a loud snap the mast gave 
way, and fell with a crash over the 
side. The boat immediately came head 
to wind, and sea after sea broke upon 
her bow, and fell in great floods over 
us. 

“Cut away the stays—clear the 
wreck,” cried Tom, “before the squall 
catches her.” 

And although we now laboured like 
men whose lives depended on the e xer- 
tion, the trailing sail and heavy rigging, 
shifting the ballast as they ‘fell, laid 
her completely over; and when the 
first sea struck her, over she went. 
The violence of the gale sent me a con- 
siderable distance out, and for several 
seconds I felt as though I should never 
reach the surface again. Wave after 
wave rolled over me, and seemed bear- 
ing me downwards with their weight. 
At last I grasped something ; it was a 
rope—a broken halyard—but by its 
means I gained the mast, which floated 
alongside of the yawl as she now lay 
kee 1 uppermost. “With what energy 
did I struggle to reach her. The space 
Was sci arcely a dozen feet, and yet it 
cost me what seemed an age to traverse. 
Through all the roaring of fthe breakers, 
and the crashing sounds of stor m, I 
thought I could hear my comrades’ 
voices shouting and screaming, but this 
was in all likelihood a mere deception, 
for I never saw them more. 

Grasping with a death-grip the slip- 
pery keel, [ hung on the boat through 
all the night. The gale continued to 
increase, and by day. break it blew a 
perfect hurricane. “With an aching 
anxiety I watched for light to see if [ 
were near the land, or if any ship were 
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in sight, but when the sun rose nothing 
met my eyes but a vast expanse of 
waves ‘tumbling and tossing in mad 
confusion, while overhead some streak- 
ed and mottled clouds were hurried 
along with the wind. Hé uppily for me, 
I have no correct memory of that long 
day of suffering. The continual noise, 
but more still, the incessant motion of 
sea and sky around brought on a ver- 
tigo, that seemed like madness; and 
although the instinct of self preserva- 
tion remained, the wildest and most 
incoherent fancies filled my brain. 
Some of these were powerful enough 
to impress themselves upon my memory 
for years after, and one I have never 
yet been able to dispel. It clings to 
me in every season of unusual depres- 
sion or dejection ; ; it recurs in the half 
night-mare sleep of over fatigue, and 
even invades me when, restless and 
feverish, I lie for hours incapable of 
repose. ‘This is the notion that my 
state was one of after-life punishment ; 
that I had died, and was now expia iting 
a sinful life by the everlasting misery 
of a castaway. ‘The fever brought on 
by thirst and exhaustion and the burn- 
ing sun which beamed down upon my 
uncovered head, soon completed the 
measure of this infatuation, and all 
sense and guidance left me. 

By what instinctive impulse I still 
held on my grasp I cannot e xplain, but 
there I clung during the whole of that 
long dreadful d: ay, and the still more 
dreadful night, when the piercing cold 
cramped my limbs, and seemed as if 
freezing the ver y blood within me. It 
was no wish for life ;—it was no 
anxiety to save myself that now filled 
me. It seemed like a vague impulse 
of necessity that compelled me to hang 
on. It was, as it were, part of that 
terrible sentence which made this my 
doom for ever! 

An utter unconsciousness must have 
followed this state, and a dreary blank, 
with flitting shapes of suffering, is all 
that remains to my rec ollection. 

* * * * * * 

Probably within the whole range of 
human sensations, there is not one so 
perfect in its calm and soothing influence 
as the first burst of gratitude we feel 
when recovering from along and severe 
illness! There is not an object, how- 
ever humble and insignificant, that is 
not for the time invested with a new 
interest. ‘The air is balmier, flowers 
are sweeter, the voices of friends, the 
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smiles and kind looks, are dearer and 
fonder than we have ever known them. 
The whole world has put on a new 
aspect for us, and we have not a thought 
that is not te eming with forgiveness 
and affection. Such, in all their com- 
pleteness, were my feelings as I lay on 
the poop-deck of a large three-m: isted 
ship, which, with studding and top- 
gallant sails all set, proudly held her 
course up the Gulf of St. Laurence. 

Sheswas a Dantzig barque, the 
** Hoffnung,” bound for Quebec, her 
only passengers being a Moravian 
minister and his wife, on their way to 
join a small German colony established 
near Lake Champlain. ‘To Gottfried 
Kréller and his dear little wife I owe 
not life alone, but nearly all that has 
made it valuable. With means barely 
removed from absolute poverty, I found 
that they had spared nothing to assist 
in my recovery ; for, when discovered, 
emaciation and wasting had so far re- 
duced me that nothing but the most 
unremitting care and kindness could 
have succeeded in restoring me. To 
this end they bestowed not only their 
whole time and attention, but every 
little delicacy of their humble sea-store. 
All the little cordials and restoratives 
meant for a season of sickness or debi- 
lity were lavished unsparingly on me, 
and every instinct of national thrift and 
carefulness- gave way before the more 
powerful influence of Christian bene- 
volence. 

I can think of nothing but that 
bright morning, as I lay on a mattrass 
on the deck, with the “ Pfarrer” on 
one side of me, and his good little wife, 
Lyschen, on the other; he, with his 
volume of ‘* Wieland,” and she work- 
ing away with her long knitting- 
needles, and never raising her head 
save to bestow a glance at the poor 
sick boy, whese bloodless lips were 
trying to mutter her name in thankful- 
ness. It is like the most delicious 
dream as I think overthose hours, when, 
rocked by the surging motion of the 
large ship, hearing in half dis tinctness 
the words of the “ Pfarrer’s” reading, 
I followed out little fancies—now self- 
originating, now rising from the theme 
of the poet’s musings. 

How softly the cloud shadows moved 
over the white sails and swept along 
the bright deck! How pleasantly the 
water rippled against the vessel's side! 
With what a glad sound the great 
ensign flapped and fluttered in the 
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breeze! There was light, and life, 
and motion on every side, and I felt 
all the intoxication of enjoyment. 

And like a dream was the portion 
of my life which followed. I accom- 
panied the Pfarrer to a small settle- 
ment near ‘‘ Crownpoint,” where he 
was to take up his residence as minister. 
Here welived amida populationofa bout 
four or five hundred Germans, prin- 
cipally from Pomerania, on the shores 
of the Baltic, a peaceful, thrifty, quiet 
set of beings, who, content with the 
little interests revolving around them- 
selves, never troubled their heads 
about the great events of war or 
politics; and here in all likelihood 
should I have been content to pass 
my days, when an accidental journey 
I made to Albany, to receive some 
letters for the Pfarrer, once more 
turned the fortune of my life. 

It was a great ine ident in the quiet 
monotony of my life, when I set out 
one morning, arrayed in a full suit of 
coarse glossy black, with buttons like 
small saucers, and a hat whose brim 
almost protected my shoulders. I was, 
indeed, an object of very considerable 
envy to some, and I hope, also, not 
denied the admiring approval of some 
others. Had the respectable city I 
was about to visit been the chief me- 
tropolis of a certain destination which 
I must not name, the warnings I re- 
ceived about its dangers, dissipations, 
and seductions, could scarcely have 
been more earnest or impressive. I 
was neither to speak with, nor even to 
look at, those I met in the streets. I 
was carefully to avoid taking my meals 
at any of the public eating- ‘houses, 
rigidly guarding myself from the con- 
tamination of even a chance acquaint- 
ance. It was deemed as needless to 
caution me against theatres or places 
of amusement, as to hint to me 
that I should not commit a highway 
robbery or a murder, and so, in ‘sooth, 
I should myself have felt it. The pa- 
triarchal simplicity in which I had 
lived for above a year had not been 
without its effect in subduing exagge- 
rated feeling, or controlling that pas- 
sion for excitement so common to 
youth. I felt akind of drowsy, dreamy 
langour over me, which I sincerely 
believed represented a pious and well- 
regulated temperament. Perhaps in 
time it might have become such. Per- 
haps with others, more happily con- 
stituted, the impression would have 
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been confirmed and fixed; but in my 
case it was a mere lacquer, that the 
first rubbing in the world was sure to 
brush off. 

I arrived safely at Albany, and 





having presented myself at the bank of 


Gabr iel Shultze, was desired to call the 
following morning, when all the letters 
and papers of Gottfried Kréller should 
be delivered tome. <A very cold in- 
vitation to supper was the only hospi- 
tality extended tome. This] declined 
on pretext of weariness, and set out to 
explore the town, to which my long 
residence in rural life imparted a high 
degree of interest. 

I don’t know what it may now be: 


doubtless a great capital, like one of 


the Europe an cities; but at the time 
I speak of, Albany was a strange, in- 
congruous assemblage of stores and 
wooden houses, great buildings like 
granaries, with whole streets of low 
sheds around them, where open to the 
passer-by, men worked at various 
trades, and people followed out the 
various duties of domestic life in sight 
of the publie ; daughters knitted and 
sewed ; mothers cooked and nursed 
their children ; men eat, and worked, 
and smoked, and sang, as if in all the 
privacy of closed dwellings, while a 
thick current of population poured by, 
apparently too much immersed in their 
own cares, or too much accustomed to 
the scene, to give it more than passing 
notice. 

It was curious how one bred and 
born in the great city of Paris, with all 
its sights and sot inds, and scenes of ex- 
citement and display, could have been so 
rusticated by time, as to feel a lively 
interest in surveying the motley aspect 
of this quaint. town. There were, it is 
true, features in the picture very unlike 
the figures in **Old World” landses ape. 
A group of red men, seated around 
fire in the open street, or a squaw car- 
rying on her back a baby, firmly tied 
to a piece of curved bark; a southern 
stater, with a spanking waggon-team, 
and two grinning negroes behind, were 
new and ¢ strange > elements i in the life of 
acity. Still, the mere movement, the 
actual busy stir and occupation _— 
inhabitants, attracted me as much 
anything else; and the shops an 
stalls where trades were carried on 
were a seduction I could not resist. 

The strict puritanism in which I had 
lately lived taught me to regard all 
these things with a certain degree of 
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distrust. They were the impulses of 
that gold-seeking passion of which 
Gottfried had spoken so frequently ; 
they were the great vice of that civilis- 
ation, whose luxurious tendency he 
often deplored; and here, now, more 
than one-half around me were arts 
that only ministered to voluptuous 
tastes. Brilliant articles of jewellery ; 
gay cloaks, worked with wampam, in 
Indian taste; ornamental turning, and 
costly weapons, inlaid with gold and 
silver, succeeded each other, street after 

street ; and the very sight of them, how- 

ever pleasurable to the eye, set mea 
moralising, in a strain that would have 
done credit to a son of Geneva. It 
might have been, that in my enthu- 
siasm I uttered half aloud what I in- 
tended for soliloquy ; or perhaps some 
gesture, or peculiarity of manner, had 
the effect ; but so it was: I found my- 

self an object of notice ; and my queer- 
cut coat and wide hat, contrasting so 
strangely with my youthful appear- 
ance and slender make, drew many a 
criticism on me. 

‘* He ain’t a Quaker, that’s a fact,” 
cried one, ‘for they don’t wear black.” 

“ He’s a down-Easter—a_horse- 
jockey chap, I'll be bound,” cried an- 
other. ‘They put on all manner of 
disguises and ‘masqueroonings.’ I 
know ’em!” 

**He’s a calf preacher—a young 
bottle-nosed Gospeller,” broke in a 
thick, short fellow, like the skipper of 
amerchant ship. ‘ Let’s have him out 
for a preachment.” 

** Ay, you're right,” chimed in an- 
other. I'll get you a sugar hogshead 
in no time;” and aw ay he ran on the 
mission. 

Between twenty and thirty persons 
had now collected; and I saw myself, 
to my unspeakable shame and mortifi- 
cation, the centre of all their looks and 
speculations. A little more aplomb or 
knowledge of life would have taught 
me coolness enough in a few words to 
undeceive them; but such a task was far 
above me now; and I saw nothing for 
it but flight. Could I only have known 
which way to take, I need not have 
feared any — for I was a ca- 
pital runn er, and in high condition ; 
but of the locality L-: was utterly igno- 
rant, and should ‘only surrender myself 
to mere chance. With a bold rush, 
then, I dashed right through the crowd, 
and set off down the street, the whole 
crew after me. The dusk of the closing 
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evening was in my favour; and al- 
though - volunteers were enlisted i in the 
chase at every corner and turning, I 
distanced them, and held on my way 
in advance. My great object being not 
to turn on my course, lest I should 
come back to my starting point, I di- 
rected my steps nearly “straight on- 
ward, cle: uring apple- stalls and fruit 
tables at a bound ; and more than 
once taking a flying leap over an In- 
dian’s fire, when the mad shout of 
the red man would swell the chorus 
that followed me. At last I reached a 
network of narrow lanes and alleys, by 
turning and wending through w hich, I 
speedily found myself in a quiet se- 
cluded spot, with here and there a 
flickering candle-light from the win- 
dows, but no other sign of habitation. 
I looked anxiously about for an open 
door ; but they were all safe barred 
and fastened ; and it was only on turn- 
ing a corner I spied what seemed to 
me a little shop, with a solitary lamp 
over the entrance. A narrow canal, 
crossed by a ric ketty old bridge, led 
to this ; and the moment I had crossed 
over, I seized the single plank which 
formed the footway, and shoved it into 
the stream. My retreat being thus se- 
cured, I opened the door, and entered. 
It was a barber’s shop; at least, so a 
great chair before a cracked old look- 
ing-glass, with some well-worn combs 
and brushes, bespoke it ; but the place 
seemed untenanted, and although I 
called aloud several times, none came 
or responded to my summons. 

I now took a survey of the spot, 
which seemed of the poorest imagin- 
able. A few empty pomatum pots, 
a case of razors that might have defied 
the most determined suicide, and a 
half-finished wig, on a block painted 
like a red man, were the entire stock 
in trade. On the walls, however, were 


some coloured prints of the battles of 


the French army in Germany and Italy. 
Execrably done things they were, but 
full of meaning and inter rest tomy eyes 


in spite of that. With all the faults of 


drawing and all the travesties of cos- 
tume, I could recognise different corps 
of the service, and my heart bounded 
as I gazed on the tall shakos swarming 
toa “breach, or the loose jacket as it 
floated from the hussar in a charge. 
All the wild pleasures of soldiering rose 
once more to my mind, and I thought 
over old comrades who doubtless were 
now earning the high rewards of their 








bravery in the great career of glory. 
And as I did so, my own image con- 
fronted me in the glass, as with long, 
lank hair, and a great bolster of a white 
cravat, I stood before it. What a con- 
trast !—how unlike the smart hussar, 
with curling locksand fierce moustache! 
Was I as much changed in heart as in 
looks. Had my spirit died out within 
me. Would the proud notes of the 
bugle or the trumpet fall meaningless 
on my ears, or the hoarse cry of 
‘‘Charge!” send no bursting fulness 
to my te mples ? Ay, even these coarse 
representations stirred the blood in 
my veins, and my step grew firmer as 
I walked the room. 

In a passionate burst of enthusiasm 
I tore off my slouched hat and hurled 


it from me. It felt like the badge of 


some ignoble slavery, and I determined 


to endure it no longer. The noise of 


the act called up a voice from the in- 
ner room, and a man, to all appearance 
suddenly roused from sleep, stood at 
the door. He was evidently young, 
but poverty, dissipation, and ragged- 
ness made the question of his age a 
difficult one to solve. A light-coloured 
moustache and beard covered all the 
lower part of his face, and his long 
blonde hair fell heavily over his shoul- 
ders. 

‘* Well,” cried he, half angrily, 
‘‘ what’s the matter ; are you so impa- 
tient that you must smash the furni- 
ture ?’ 

Although the words were spoken as 
correctly as I have written them, they 
were uttered with a foreign accent ; 
and, hazarding the stroke, 1 answered 
him in French by apologizing for the 
noise. 

«© What! a Frenchman,” exclaimed 
he, and in that dress; what can that 
mean ?” 

“If you'll shut your door, and cut 
off pursuit of me, I'll tell you every- 
thing,” said I, ‘for I hear the voices 
of people coming down that street in 
front.” 

*T’ll do better,” said he, quickly, 
‘Til upset the bridge, and they cannot 
come over.” 

«*That’s done already,” replied I; 
**T shoved it into the stream as I 
passed,” 

He looked at me steadily for a mo- 
ment without speaking, and then ap- 
proaching close to me, said, “ Parbleu! 
the act was very unlike your costume !” 
At the same time he shut the door, and 
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drew a strong bar across it. ‘This 
done, he turned to me once more,— 
‘Now for it: “who are you, and 
what has happened to you?” 

“As to what I am,” replied I, 
imitating his own abruptness, ‘* my dress 
will almost s save the trouble of exp uin- 
ing; these Albany folk, however, 
would make a field. preacher of me, 
and to escape them I took to flight.” 

«* Well, if a fellow will wear his hair 
that fashion, he must take the conse- 

uence,” said he, drawing out my long 
lank locks as they hung over my shoul- 
ders. And so you woul in’t hold 
forth for them; not even give them.a 
stave of a conventicle chant.” He kept 
his eyes riveted on me as he spoke, and 
then seizing two pieces of stick for the 
firewood, he beat on the table the ran- 
tan-plan of the French drum. ‘That’s 
the music you know best, lad, eh ?— 
that’s the air, which, if it has not led 
heavenward, has conducted many a 
brave fellow out of this world at least : 
do you forget it ?” 

“ For get it! no,” cried I; ‘but 
who are you; and how comes it that— 
that "—I stopped in confusion at the 
rudeness of the question I had begun. 

**That I stand here, half-fed, and 
all but naked; a barber in a land 
where men dont shave once a month. 
Parbleu! they’d come even seldomer 
to my shop if they knew how tempted 
I feel to draw the razor sharp and quick 
across the gullet of a fellow with a 
well-stocked pouch.” 

As he continued to speak, his voice 
assumed a tone and cadence that 
sounded familiarly to my ears as I 
stared at him in amazement. 

‘* Not know me yet,” exclaimed he, 
laughing; ‘and yet all this poverty and 
squi alor i isn’t as great a disguise as your 
own, Tiernay. Come, lad, rub your 
eyes a bit, and try if you can’t recog- 
nise an old comrade.” 

«*T know you, yet cannot remember 
how or where we met,” said I, in be- 
wilderment. 

«* T'll refresh your memory,” said 
he, crossing his arms, and drawing 
himself proudly up. “If you can 
trace back in your mind to a certain 
hot and dusty day, on the Metz road, 
when you, a private in the seventh Hus- 
sars, were eating an onion and a slice 
of black bread for your dinner, a young 
officer, well looking and well mounted, 
cantered up, and threw you his brandy 
flask. Your acknowledgment of the 
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civility showed you to be a gentleman; 
and the ac qui 1intance thus opened soon 
ripened into intimacy.” 

** But he was the young Marquis de 
Saint Trone,” said I, perfectly remem- 
bering the incident. 

** Or Eugene Santron, of the repub- 
lic army, or the barber at Albany, with- 
out any name at all,” said he, laughing. 
ow hat, Maurice, don’t you know me 
yet ?’ 

‘‘ What, the lieutenant of my regi- 
ment! The dashing officer of Hus- 
sars !” 

« Just so, and as ready to resume 
the old skin as ever,” cried he, “ and 
brandish a weapon somewhat longer, 
and perhaps somewhat sharper, too, 
than a razor.” 

We shook hands with all the cordial- 
ity of old comrades, meeting far away 
from home, and in a land of strangers ; 
and although each was full of curiosity 
to learn the other’s history, a kind of 
reserve held back the inquiry, till 
Santron said, ‘* My confession is soon 
made, Maurice; I left the service in 
the Meuse, to escape being shot. One 
day,onre turning froma field maneuvre, 
I discovered that my portmanteau had 
been opened, and a number of letters 
and papers taken out. They were part 
of a correspondence I held with old 
General Lamarre, about the restoration 
of the Bourbons, a subject, I'm cer- 
tain, that half the officers in the army 
were interested in, and, even to Bona- 
parte himself, deeply implicated in, too. 
No matter, my treason, as they called 
it, was too flagrant, and I had just 
twenty minutes’ start of the order which 
was issued for my arrest, to make my 
escape into Holland. There I managed 
to pass several months in various dis- 
guises, part of the time being employed 
as a Dutch spy, and actu: ally charged 
with an order to discover ‘tidings of 
myself, until I finally got away in an 
Antwerp schooner, to New York. From 
that time my life has been nothing but 
a struggle, a hard one, too, with ac- 
tual want, for in this land of enterprise 
and activity, mere intelligence, without 
some craft or calling, will do nothing. 

*‘T tried fifty things—to teach rid- 
ing, and when I mounted into the sad- 
dle, I forgot everything but my own 
enjoy ment,and caracolled,and plunged, 
and passaged, till the poor beast hadn’t 
a leg to stand on; fencing, and I got 
into a duel with a rival teacher, and 
ran him through the neck, and was 
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obliged to fly from Halifax; French, 
I made love to my pupil, a pretty 
looking Dutch braulieu, whose father 
didn’t smile on our affection; and so on, 
I descended from a dancing-master to 
a waiter, a lacques de place, and at 
last settled down as a barber, which 
brilliant speculation I had just deter- 
mined toabandon this very night, forto- 
morrow morning, Maurice, I start for 
New York and France again; ay, boy, 
and you'll go with me. ‘This is no land 
for either of us.” 

*‘ But [have found happiness, at least 
contentment, here,” said I, gravely. 

“What! play thehy pocrite w ith: an old 
comrade! shameon you, Maurice,” cried 
he. “It is these confounded locks have 
perverted the boy,” added he, jumping 
up; and before ‘I knew what he was 
about, he had shorn my hair, in two 
quick cuts of the scissors, close to the 
head. ‘* There,” said he, throwing the 
cut off hair towards me, ‘ there lies all 
your saintship; de ‘pend upon it, boy, 
they ‘d hunt you out of the settlement 
if you came ‘back to them cropped in 
this fashion.” 

«* But you return to certain death, 
Santron,” said I; ‘* your crime is too 
recent to be forgiven or forgotten.” 

** Not a bit of it; Fouche, Cassau- 
bon, and a dozen others, now in oflice, 
were deeper than Iwas. There’s not 
a public man in France could stand an 
exposure, or hazard recrimination. It’s 
a thieves’ amnesty at this moment, and 
I must not lose the opportunity. I'll 
show you letters that will prove it, 
Maurice; for, poor and ill-fed as I am, 
I like life just as well as ever I did. I 


mean to be a general of division one of 


these days, and so will you too, lad, 
there’s any spirit left in you.” 

Thus did Santron rattle on, some- 
times of himself and his own future; 
sometimes discussing mine; for while 
talking, he had contrived to learn all 
the chie f particulars of my history, from 
the time of my sailing from La Rochelle 
for Ireland. 

The unlucky expedition afforded him 
great amusement, and he was never 
weary of laughing at all our adven- 
tures and mischances 
Humbert, he spoke as a fourth or fifth- 
rate man, and actually shocked me 
by all the heresies he uttered against 
our generals, and the plan of campaign ; 
but, perhaps, I could have borne even 
these better than the sarcasms and 
sneers at the little life of * the settle- 
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ment.” He treated all my efforts at 
defence as mere hypocrisy, and affected 
to regard meas a mere knave, that had 
traded on the confiding kindness of 
these simple villagers. I could not un- 
deceive him on this head; nor what 
was more, could I satisfy my own con- 
science that he was altogether in the 

wrong ; for, with a diabolical ingenuity, 
he had contrived to hit on some of the 
most vexatious doubts which disturbed 
my mind, and instinctively to detect the 
secret cares and difficulties that beset 
me. ‘The lesson should never be lost 
on us, that the devil was depicted as a 
sneerer! I verily believe the powers 
of temptation have no such advocacy as 
sarcasm. Many can resist the softest 
seductions of vice; many are proof 
against all the blandishments of mere 
enjoyment, come in what shape it will ; 

but how few can stand firm against 
the assaults of clever irony, or hold 
fast to their convictions when assailed 
by the sharp shafts of witty deprecia- 
tion, 

I’m ashamed to own how little I 
could oppose to all his impertinences 
about our village, and its habits; 
or how impossible [ found it not 
to laugh at his absurd descriptions 
of a life which, without having ever 
witnessed, he depicted with a rare ac- 
curacy. He was shrewd enough not 
to push this ridicule offe nsively, and 
long before I knew it I found myself 
regi ardin: a, with his eyes, a pic ture in 
which, but a few months back, I stood 
as a fore-ground figure. I ought to 
confess, that no artificial aid was de. 
rived from either good cheer, or the 
graces of hospite lity” ; we sat by a mise- 
rable 1: amp, ina wretchedly ¢ old cham- 
be sr, our sole solace some bad cigars, 
and a can of flat stale cider. 

‘*T have not a morsel to offer you 
to eat, Maurice, but to-morrow we'll 
breakfast on my razors, dine on that 
old looking-glass, and sup on two hard 
brushes and the wig !” 

Such were the brilliant pledges, and 
we closed a talk which the flickering 
lamp at last put an end to. 

A broken, unconnected conversation 
followed for a little time, but at 
length, worn out and wearied, each 
dropped off to slee »p—Euge ne on the 
straw settle, and [in the old chair— 
never to awake till the bright sun was 
streaining in between the shutters, and 
dancing merrily on the tiled floor. 

An hour before I awoke he had com- 
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pleted the sale of all his little stock in 

trade, and, with a last look round the 
spot where he had passed some months 
of struggling poverty, out we sallied 
into the town. 

“We'll breakfast at Jonathan 
Hone’s,” said Santron. * It’s the first 
place here. L'll treat you to rump 
steaks, pumpkin pie, and a gin twister 
that will astonish you. Then, while 
I'm arranging for our passage down 
the Hudson, you'll see the hospitable 
banker, and tell him how to forward 
all his papers, and soforth, to the set- 
tlement, with your respectful compli. 
ments and regrets, and the rest of it.’ 

«* But am I to take leave of them in 
this fashion?” asked I. 

**Without you want me to accom- 
pany you the sre, I think it’s by far the 
best way,” said he, laughingly. o Tf, 
howev ver, you think ths ut my presence and 
com panionship will add any lustre to 
your position, say the word and I’m 
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ready. I know enough of the barber's 
craft now to make up a head ‘en Pu- 
ritan,’ and, if you wish, I'll pledge my- 
self toimpose upon the whole colony.” 

Here was a threat there was no mis- 
taking; and any imputation of ingra- 
titude on my part were far prefer rable 
to the thought of such an indignity. He 
saw his advantage at once, and boldly 
declared that nothing should separate 
us, 

“The greatest favour, my dear 
Maurice, you can ever expect at my 
hands is, never to speak of this freak of 
yours ; or, if I do, to say that you per- 
formed the part to perfe ction.’ 

My mind was in one of those moods 
of change when the slightest impulse 
is enough to sway it, and more from 
this cause than all his persuasion, I 
yielded ; and the same evening saw 
me gliding down the Hudson, and ad- 
miring the bold Kaatskills, on our way 
to New York. 


OUR FOREFATHERS, 


CHAPTER I, 


Some seventy or eighty years ago, there 
resided in the barony of C arbery, a 
squire of the name of ‘O'Sherkin. 

The barony of Carbery ! quoth some 
one—and where on earth is Carbe ry 

Mercy on us! exclaims iz at wor Say 
soul, Miss Peggy Bustlebody, who for 
five-and-thirty consecutive years, has 
occupied a logemen in the principal 
street of Clonakilty ;—said logemen 
having a bow window commanding a 
prospect in one direction as far as the 
ost office, and on the other side 
Soonded bs by the turn in the street just 
at the grocer’s, and including the coach 
and jingle office, and the turn to the 
market-place—no bad gazabo for one 
who likes to see the world, and what’s 
passing init. Mercy on us!!!!!!— 
(observe we put six notes of admiration 
to it)—Don’t know where Carbery is! 
Why the very crows that build in the 
woods at Myross know Carbery ! Only 
think of any human craythur not know- 


p door candle Miss Bustlebody 
to her notes of admiration—the barony 
of Carbery, as the whole universe 
knows, except the above ignorant indi- 
vidual, for whose sole enlightenment 


we condescend to answer the question 
—is an extensive district in the west- 
ern part of the county of Cork; and 
boasts as its metropolis or centre of 
commerce and fashion, the delightful 
city of Skibbereen—la Superba—as the 
Italians say of Genoa. ‘The barony is 
for the most part hilly, rocky, and 
mountainous; abounding in turf bogs ; 
and with sundry picturesque bays open- 
ing from, and headlands exte nding i into 
the Atlantic ocean; the  Carberix 
Rupes” of Dean Swift, who has made 
mention of them in some flat, prosaic, 
schoolboy-like verses, which, however, 
are treasured and celebrated as a relic 
of the witty Dean of St. Patrick’s. 
Swift was no poet. 

In this famous barony, Barnaby 
O’Sherkin, Esquire, had his residence. 
It was the remains of an old mansion, 
which preserved, even in decay, an ap- 
pearance of respectability. A few an- 
cestral trees were grouped about the 
house; giving to the place, as contrasted 
with the dreary poverty of the sur- 
rounding scenery, the appearance of 
an oasis in the desert. It was situated 
a few miles from the distinguished city 
above-mentioned, on a farm of a few 
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hundred acres, the remant of a vast 
extent of rock and bog, over which the 
ancestors of Mr. O’Sherkin had, some 
centuries before, presided in the capa- 
city of princes, kings, or the Lord knows 
what; and which had, excepting the 
remnant aforesaid, long since passed 
into other ownership. ‘The dilapidated 
house, half ofa ruined stable, a kitchen 
garden, a huge turf-stack, a colossal 
dunghill, and two tall piers flanking a 
gateway—the interval occupied by a 
heap. of stones instead of a gate—were 
the principal objects that struck the 
eye of a visitor to Castle Sherkin, as 
this ancient seat of that illustrious race 
was named. ‘The landscape around 
was not without features of remarkable 
beauty. The distant ocean, islands 
rising like mountains from the water, a 
picturesquely-indented coast, and the 
heights of Crookhaven and Mount Ga- 
briel, presented to the eye objects 
more pleasing than the wretched farms 
and mud cabins of the foreground. 
Amid all this apparent misery, how- 
ever, the squire passed his time, from 
one end of the year to the other, in 
great jollity—fox-hunting on a small 
scale, gossip on the roads, and lounging 
in the street of Skibbereen, where for 
hours together, with any chance ac- 
quaintance, or with farmers and non- 
descript idlers, his hands in his breeches 
ockets, and his back to a door-post, 
[ would stand joking, and prating, 
and looking wise about nothing. These 


occupations whiled away the days of 


Mr. Barny O’Sherkin, as they had 
those of his ancestors, time out of 
mind. 

They slept, these ancestors of his, in 
a neighbouring churchyard. ‘ Poor 
fellows,” as Mr. O'Sherkin would say 
of them, ‘‘ they were fine chaps in their 
time. Arrah, but if the family had its 
rights, they’d be all of ’em lords and 
princes now, instead of myself livin’ on 
this few poor ould acres here. But I 
think nothin’ goes right in Ireland.” 

By what process of political logic 
Mr. O’Sherkin made out satisfactorily 
to his reason, that if his family had its 
rights its defunct generations would 
start to life with coronets on their 
heads, we are unable to say; but it 
was a matter of Irish politics ; and the 
world are aware of the fact that Irish 
politics are different from all other 
politics. As little are we able to affirm 
by what ingenious process he arrived 
at the conclusion that a tract of rock 
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and bog, which in past ages had be- 
longed to a certain clan or set of per- 
sons of the name of O’Sherkin ought, 
amid the fluctuations of an unsettled 
state of society, to have descended 
without interruption to their lineal 
progeny ; while in all other countries 
lands have changed proprietors over 
and over again. But, as we have al. 
ready said, Irish politics are—Irish 
polities. 

Like the rest of mankind, the squire 
had his little rubs, quarrels, and mis- 
haps. Not that they were little to 
him; on the contrary, each of them, 
severally, for the time being, occupied 
the entire of his heart, soul, and mind. 
Still he was, on the whole, too good. 
humoured to retain anger long, how- 
ever he might roar and bellow, under 
the immediate pressure of some contre- 
temps or other, on which occasions he 
would roar with avengeance. Dennis 
M‘Cash, his caretaker and sense-car- 
rier, was wont to say of him:—*‘ Och! 
then, ’tis the masthur has the fine voice 
entirely ! Wisha, but as you stand in 
the fair field at Skibbereen, you may 
hear him scouldin’ the people up at 
Castle Sherkin, when they do be cras- 
sin’ his honour.” 

He had not fought many duels; had 
horsewhipped not very many of the 
yeasantry ; had seldom a sixpence of 
fis own; and was considered to be as 
good-natured, honest, kind-hearted, 
excellent, worthy a fellow as ever lived. 

Nothing could be merrier than the 
spectacle presented in his little parlour 
on a winter’s evening, when, after a 
day spent in riding and hallooing over 
bog and ditch after a small pack of 
harriers, kept by a club of which he 
was president, he would assemble a 
knot of congenial spirits at his hospi- 
table board. The cloth removed; his 
wife and daughters retired; a blazing 
fire; claret, whiskey, lemons, sugar ; 
an enormous kettle of hot water; a 
regular set to—fun, stories, joking, 
and roars of laughter—wasn’t it a scene 
on which Bacchus might have looked 
with envy! Then came singing all 
sorts of songs, and talking all together, 
and sentimentalising, and getting glo- 
rious: a paradise—at least a Scandina- 
vian paradise—of which they retained 
no distinct recollection the next morn- 
ing, when—how did they get there?— 
they found themselves not in paradise, 
but—three in a bed, and with splitting 
headaches. 
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CHAPTER II. 


Ir was a fine afternoon in the month of 
April, and Mr. O'Sherkin was slowly 
riding homewards, after a day’s lounge 
in Skibbereen. He had experienced 
in the course of the day sundry adven- 
tures, whereof the memories were gam- 
boling in his noddle; each crotchet, as 
it entered his cranium, assuming the 
port of a giant—the truth, the whole 
truth, and nothing but the truth—till 
the said giant was shoved out by the 
next comer, a giant likewise, and to be 
similarly disposed of in its turn. For 
Mr. O’Sherkin, like sundry his fellow- 
creatures, was capable of entertaining 
but one idea at a time; and decidedly, 
by the laws of perspective, moral, phy- 
sical, or intellectual, that object which 
fills the eye, and there is eye physical, 
eye moral, and eye intellectual, that 
object is, pro tempore, a giant. A six- 
penny bit covering the eye seems big- 
ger than the distant Chimborazo, or 
than the firmament of heaven. 

The road along which Mr. O’Sherkin 
wended his way was an up-and-down, 
primitive sort of affair, which would 
make a disciple of Telford or Macadam 
stare in speechless astonishment, at 
least if he heard it called a road. It 
looked as if the reasoning and designing 
faculties of man had had no part in its 
construction. In one place, the line 
was carried straight up the steep side 
of a great hill, to a prodigious height, 
and straight down again at the other ; 
though at the base of the hill there was 
ground level, or nearly so, on which, 
with a little design and contrivance, a 
very excellent road might have been 
laid out. One while, it mounted an 
almost perpendicular precipice ; here, 
it was intersected, and partly washed 
away by mountain torrents ; and anon 
it traversed a fearfully-narrow and 
broken architectural fragment, ’yclept 
a bridge, which, for the last twenty 
years, was always about to be mended ; 
and from which the least slip would 
send the traveller, bag and baggage, 
either into a huge bog-hole on one side, 
or among a chaos of stones, water, mud, 
and titanic fragments of rock on the 
other; a locale very interesting, no 
doubt, to a geologist, with hammer in 
hand, and broad daylight around him ; 
but not particularly pleasant to the 
luckless wight who, on a dark winter’s 
night, amid a tremendous tempest of 
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part of the road.) 


wind and sleet, should find himself and 
his vehicle suddenly capsized therein: 
and instead of the merry fireside which 
he had left, or comfortable home to 
which he was hastening, should antici- 
pate passing a night like that so poeti- 
cally described by Ossian,—“ Alone, 
forlorn on the hill of storms !”—but 
with the unpoetical episodes of a broken 
leg, a contused skull, a shattered buggy, 
and a disabled horse. ‘The surface of 
the road was as rough and broken as 
the undefended influences of nature for 
years,—the seasons, wind and rain, 
frost, snow, and thaw, and the wintry 
swelling of mountain streams, could 
make it. The meditations of our squire 
as he bumped along its stones and de- 
clivities, might be expressed in words 
as follows i— 

** Wisha, then, but bad luck to the 
sowl of Ned Bawn, to go offer me such 
a price for that pig. As illigant a pig 


as you'd see from this to Clanakilty ; 
and worth a pound note if its worth a 
thrauneen: and he to offer me only 
sixteen tinpinny bits for her; the big 


blackguard! And I in want of cash, 
too. And I'll be bound he knew that 
same, the schaymer. Be the holy post, 
but I’ve a mind to ride back, and give 
the scoundhrel—but no matther ;— 
was’nt I up to him at the fair of Bally- 
dehab! Didn't I chate him as clever 
as a Jew, in that bargain about the two 
pigs then. Be Japers, but I got ’em 
tin shillings chaper than the worth of 
‘em, and so himself says now. The 
blackguard robber that he is, to get 
that illigant pig from me so chape, and 
I in want of cash! And there was 
Dick Mullet, of Skimpeen, standin’ by, 
and winkin’ to Ned Bawn, only to have 
a laugh at me afther. Begor, there 
aint a bigger blackguard than Dick 
Mullet in the county Cork. I know 
some doings of his, some of his thricks, 
the schamin’ chaytin’ liar that he is. 
As impudent, good-for-nothing a 
scoundhrel as ever went unhanged. 
Not but what he is a good fellow too; 
an honest, friendly, good fellow: and 
’tis a div’lish nate mare he rides, and I 
know he wants to sell her. Thogh lo 
mon diaoul! can’t you go asy, you 
bloody baste!” (His nag had stumbled 
in descending a precipice which formed 
«*D—n the grand 
jury, and Lord Blarney, too, the scoun- 
2 
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dhrel! that they won't reps uir the 
road. And its me harse is to be lamed, 
and myself to be kilt, maybe, wid their 
schaymin’ and looking afther their own 
intherests. ‘That new road that Lord 
Blarney has had made across the bog 
of Carrickasmudher, is as big a job as 
ever was seen, just a purpose to go by 
his own gate, and divil a hay porth of 
good to : a sowl i in the counthry besides. 
And he’s got a presintment for a bridge 
to be built where there’s no water to 
run undher it. An’ ’tis myself that’s 
payin’ for their schames; and I can’t 
get the road I want made from Raharoo 
to Clonforky.” (This proposed road, 
by the bye, was a mere selfish scheme 
of poor Barney’s, which, if carried 
into effect, would hev e enabled him to 
draw turf from a neighbouring bog, 
but—the divil a haporth o good to,a 
sowl in the country besides | 

**Begor, its a set of schay — lack- 
guards the grand jury are !— that’s 
what they are entirely ; ; and no gentle- 
men, nor honest men that cares for the 
public good. Wisha, but it would be 
a good thing for the counthry if we had 
such roads as Brook Aylmer talks 
about. But he’s a fool, that fellow; 
he’s no common sinse; a quare cray- 
thur. An honest, good young ch: ap 
he is, too, and divilish clever ; has a 
nice property of his own, and has a dale 
of larnin; and my girls are very fond 
ofhim, I hope [ hav'nt lost his letther 
I got to-day.” 

The squire here let the reins fall on 
the neck of his steed, and having tug- 


ged forth a letter from the pocket of 


his hunting frock, and surmounted his 
jolly red nose with a pair of antique 
spectacles, commenced the perusal for 
the tenth time since mornin g, 

Barnaby O’Sherkin, | usquire, evlws 
in one with many of his contempo- 
raries had, throughout life, cultivated 
the my steries of cock- shooting and tox- 
hunting more dee ply than the sciences 


of reading rand writing. In early boy- 


hood his father, an old drunkard, half 


farmer, half sportsman, bad, in order 
to rid the house ofa noisy, mischievous 
monkey, sent him to school at Ross, 
where he spent a 
which he retained rather disagreeable 
recollections. He had a confused re- 
miniscence of sundry hard, queer words, 
such as syntax ; hic, hec, hoe ; conjuga 
tion, and the like; and a very distinct 
remembrance of being birched, on an 


average, twice a day. His scholastic 
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twelvemonth, of 


[April, 


course had, however, at least been pro- 
ductive of this good, that, following up 
the a, B, c tuition of his mother, it had 
moderately qualified him to read. To 
write a letter was a task altogether 
beyond him. At the end of the year 
his father took him home, partly from 
a temporary inability to pay the school- 
master’s bill, and ps artly he did not know 
why. Since that epoch of his existence 
Barney had vegetated under the roof, 
and amid the rocks and hills of his fore- 
fathers, and had grown from youth to 
manhood in barbarism, ignorance, and 
idleness. Since his father’s death, 
which occurred just before he came of 
age, he had lived, with few exceptions, 
entirely at Castle Sherkin ; had drank, 
and hunted, and shot, and quarrelled, 
and joked, and planted potatoes, and 
talked of rebuilding the stable, and put- 
ting a new gate to the avenue, and 
mending the wall of the kitchen-garden, 
and of redeeming ancientincumbrances, 
and of doing sundry other mighty deeds, 
which he was always going to ‘do, but 
which he never did, nor ever set about 
doing. Still the ideas of these things 
floating in his head gave him some ‘thing 
to talk about; and his office of justice 
of the peace, by furnishing perpetual 
occasions of noisy palaver with the 
peasantry, gave him at least ostensible 
employment. 

‘The only exceptions to this stagnant 
puddle of existence were his attendance 
twice in the year at the Cork assizes ; 
on which occasions he sported a clean 
shirt, a whole coat, and a new neck- 
cloth ; and usually returned filled with 
hatred, malice, and all uncharitable- 
ness against the grand jury for prefer- 
ring the doing of their own selfish jobs 
to “the doing of his. He had also, 
shortly after coming of age, accompa- 
nied a few wild young squires in a sort 
of rollicking trip to London, where they 
stayed for a few weeks, in the enjoy- 
ment, as they said, of *‘ the divil’s own 
fun ;” and from which excursion he 
brought a wife—a little cockney—who 
had fallen in love with his Milesian 
proportions and huge whiskers; and 
also was smitten with the notion of 
being mistress of Castle Sherkin, which 
he assured her was ‘an illigant pli we 
entirely.” Among the traditions of the 
country were sundry amusing stories of 
the horror and amazement of the little 
Englishwoman, on her first introduction 
to this castle of the descendants of kings; 
of her astonishment at the sight of Mr. 
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O'Sherkin’s establishment ; and of her 
cockney-like ignorance of country mat- 
ters, such as “that ducks could fly, or 
that potatoes grew in the grouud. In 
due process of time a family of stout 
sons and daughters grew about them; 
and under the influence of the English 
(albeit cockney) notions of their mo- 
ther, were better educated than any 
ge sneration of the O’Sherkins had been 
since the days of Ollam Fodla and the 
Hall of Tara. To the ways and defi- 
ciencies of her lord, Mrs. O’Sherkin 
had, with one exception, long since 
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reconciled herself, as being matters 
utterly irremediable. The one fault 
excepted was, in truth, a thumper. It 
was of a nature too atrocious for her to 
extend charity or mercy to it; it was— 
his brogue ! or, as she elegantly termed 
it, “ that hodious and ’orrid Hirish haec- 
cent.” 

‘¢ Arrah Dinnis,” he would say, ‘give 
us the praties !” 

«Lord! Mr. O’Sherkin,” his wife 
would respond, ‘*Ow can you speak 
with such a consumed brogue? Can’ 
you say ’taties,” 


CHAPTER III. 


Brook Atymer’s letter was dated a 
month previous to Mr. O’Sherkin’s 
reception of it a Skibbereen. In 
those blessed days of our ancestors, 
there were no mail coaches in Ireland, 
and the mails were carried, at least in 
such favoured districts as had the con- 
venience of a post at all—by carriers, 
mostly on horseback, who performed 
their ‘long weary pilgrimages with the 
mail-bag strapped behind them, along 
roads often of an exceedingly primi- 
tive description, in all weathers, sun- 
shine, snow, and driving tempest. In 
many districts people resided twenty, 
thirty, or forty long miles from any 
post-town, and perhaps sent a mes- 
senger once a month, or at such time 
as they expected or wished to send a 
letter ; and the messenger who went 
this long journey returned, it may be 
the second or third day, bringing back 
any letter or letters he may have 
found at the post-office, and whatever 
other things he may have been charged 
to procure. 

In the primitive age of which I 
speak, Skibbereen had not attained to 
the dignity of a post-town. It was 
first endowed with such privilege in 
the year 1787, previously to which 
step in the march of intellect Bandon 
was the post-town for the more wes- 
terly district of the county of Cork, 
with post from Dublin twice in the 
week; and residents at Clonakilty, 
or Skibbereen, or Crookhaven, or any- 
where in that immense tract of coun- 
try, were obliged to send, as described 
above, by private messengers to Ban- 
don, for any tidings of the external 
world, 

This state of seclusion and want of 
regular and speedy communication 


with remote parts of Ireland, was 
partly remedied, on extraordinary oc- 
casions, by expresses, travelling at the 
rate of four or five miles an hour, con- 
cerning which we find it advertised in 
Watson’s ** Gentleman’s and Citizen’s 
Almanack” of that time, that ‘* Any 
person in Dublin may have a private 
Express, forwarded from the General 
Post- Office, Dublin, to any part of 
Treland, on paying 3d. each English 
mile, and 6d. the horn of each stage, 
with the usual fees.” 

Imagine, gentle reader, as thou 
meditatest an epistle for Cork, to be 
despatched by the evening train— 
imagine, we say, as thou sittest in the 
coftee-room at Morrison’s, sipping thy 
tipple, after seven hours’ luxurious 
repose in a first-class carriage, wafted 
from Cork as upon the enchanted 
tapestry in the ‘‘ Arabian Nights’ En- 
tertainments,” without fatigue or in- 
convenience ;—imagine, as thou indo- 
lently demandest of the waiter what 
time the post starts, being informed by 
that functionary, that ‘If you please, 
sir—if you wish—you can have an ex- 
press, 8 sir—who will e: arry your letter, 
sir—at the rate of four miles an hour, 
sir—only threepence a mile, sir—six- 
pence for the horn each stage, sir— 
and the usual fees, sir.” 

Imagine, be nignant reader, the 
waiter at Morrison’s giving you such 
an answer in the middle of the nine- 
teenth century ; and imagine, further, 
the benignant response you would 
greet him with. And yet such an 
answer from the waiter would have 
been a very sensible, proper, intelli- 
gent, pe rtinent, and waiter-like an- 
swer, if uttered some eighty years ago. 

Well, reverse the tablet. Imagine 
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yourself living in the last century, and 
arriving with a knot of friends, late in 
the di uy, at a sort of queer, nonde script 
hotel or inn, it may be the Ram, in 
Aungier-street, or some such place. 
Suppose } yourself and your companions 
alighting from the heavy job-coach, 
for the hire of which you “had clubbed 
together to bring you from Cork to 
Dublin. Imagine yourself and fellows 
wearied and way-worn after your long 
journey of five days, groaning and 
stretching yourselves, and yawning 
enough to break your jaws, and de- 
manding supper, and desiring that 
your beds may be got ready, for that 
you are “confoundedly tired, by 
Jove! 1!” Imagine the ‘landlord tell- 
ing you that he has sent for the cook 
and the w aiter, who don’t live in the 
hotel, but only come when there are 
guests to be attended. Imagine your- 
self and comrades putting off your 
cocked hats and great coats, (do you 
know what a great coat is, reader?), 
and laying your swords, and loaded 
pistols, and blunderbusses on the table, 
and flinging yourselves down on chairs 
and an old square sofa. Imagine, then, 
yourself or one of the company after 
supper asking the waiter in how short 
atime a letter might be reasonably 
expected to reach ‘Cork ; and fancy 
the waiter saying, “ Why, plaze yer 
honour, sir, in “about six or seven 
hours, sir, if it be plazin toyour honor.” 

Imagine the astonishment of our 
ancestors, and further, imagine the 
state of amazement, and mystification, 
and wonderment, &c., &c., &c., into 
which they would be plunged over 
head and ears, as it were, by hearing 
the said waiter coolly delivering him. 
self as follows:— 

**"Tis the railway, your honour—a 

mighty nate invintion entirely. The 
carriages ain't dhrawn by harses at all, 
at all; but harses is put into the car- 
riages along wid letthurs, and parcels, 
and gintlemin and ladies, and the 
lower ordhers of Christins, and pigs, 


and cows, and sheep, and hampers of 


fish, and what not; and the coaches is 
hooked an to one another in a long 
sthring, one afther the other, like a file 
of geese on a common wid the gandher 
at the head of em, and the whole con- 
sarn is set bowlin by raysin of stame 
and a kettle of hot wather ; ; and they 
gets from Dublin to Cork quite asy in 
six or seven hours! ! !” 

Imagine the various effects which 


(April, 


would be produced by this piece of 
news on the diflerent idiosyncrasies of 
the supposed party of our great-grand- 
fathers in the last century. Imagine 
the oaths that would be uttered by 
them (our ancestors swore like any- 
thing), and fancy also the rich brogue 
wherewith the said oaths would be in- 
tonated. Well, then, gentle reader, 
cease from acting thy great-grand- 
father, and resume thy proper self. 
Dismiss thy cocked hat and powdered 
wig, and buckles, and knee-breeches, 
and resume thy modern costume of 
paletot and trowsers, and Wellingtons, 
and listen to my yarn, which, like the 
harp of Ossian, “kindles the past, and 
rears the forms of old on their own 
dark brown years.” 

I find it recorded in the legends of 
the O’Sherkin family (five volumes 
quarto MS.), that at this period, one 
Cornelius Gollahoo, a groom, labourer, 
hanger-on, &c., at Castle Sherkin, was 
wont to be sent, chiefly at the instance , 
of Mrs. O’Sherkin, to Bandon, once a 
month, or once a fortnight, as it hap- 
pened, for letters, or for anything else 
that might be required. 

Whether it was this Cornelius who 
had brought Mr. Aylmer’s letter on 
this day, is a matter rather v vaguely 
and uncertainly set forth in the inte- 
resting and instructive legends above 
mentioned. All I can say is, that 
after long and laborious study of them, 
I presume it to have been so, and am 
the more inclined to adopt this view, 
that besides its tallying with the esta- 
blished order of things, I find on col- 
lating several passages in the ‘* O’Sher- 
kin Legends” with a manuscript in 
the British Museum, some remarkable 
coincidences, ds kly, it is true, and 
only by implicé ation, intimating the 
important fact, but still I think with 
suflicient cer tainty to warrant me in 
abiding by such conclusion. It cost 
me many a long month of research, 
and the ‘expenditure of much money, 
before I could satisfy myself; and I 
have satisfied others too, except a set 
of fellows who, whenever I begin on 
the subject, only laugh. But “T tell 
them laughter is no argument. Let 
them fairly state their objections, and 
T'll meet them. But ridicule is no 
test of truth. A plaguy, gibing, grin- 
ning, unmannerly set of jac kanapes| 
Laughing is no argument—I say it 
again. Let them disprove that if they 
can, 
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There is, indeed, a party (a con- 
temptible faction) who would fain 
hazard the assertion that it was one 
Tim Bawn who brought the letter. 
But no matter. I know the ground I 
standon. Let them bring their proofs. 
That’s all I'll say at present. 

I take it, therefore, as an established 
and well ascertained fact, that it was 
by the agency of Con Gollahoo that 
Mr. O’Sherkin received the letter; 
and I shall take it to be so until the 
fact is disproved by documentary or 
the clearest traditional evidence. Mere 
assertion won’t do with me, much less 
laughing or sneering, for ‘‘ who,” as 
Paley says, “can refute a sneer ?” 

The fellows only betray their own 
ignorance and incapacity. Tim Bawn, 
indeed!!! I declare most solemnly, 
that I have asked them fifty times, at 
least, for any proof, or even a shadow 
of a proof, that it was Tim Bawn, and 
the only answer was a laugh! 

And to think of all the time and 
money I have spent in investigating 
the point ! 

There is a work shortly to be 
printed, but at present in manuscript, 
in twenty folio volumes—‘* Memoirs 
of the O’Sherkin family, by Mar- 
maduke Fitzplantagenet O’Sherkin, 
Esq.”’—a sop in the pan, as it were, to 
allay the intensity of public curiosity, 
till a more extended work on the sub- 
ject shall be published. It will be 
found replete with materials for in- 
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struction, delight, and intellectual im- 
provement. 

Let any reader who feels sceptical 
about the point above alluded to, only 
wait till he has read and thoroughly ~ 
digested this important work. And 
if he is not then convinced, why, all I 
can say is, that he is a man who must 
be left to his prejudices. 

Mr. Aylmer’s letter contained sun- 
dry scraps of information about agri- 
cultural matters, which he deemed 
might be interesting to Mr. O’Sherkin ; 
there was a good deal, also, about a 
proposed new line of road from Ma- 
croom to Killarney; and Aylmer re- 
minded the squire of an intention he 
had formerly expressed, of accompa- 
nying his son, Mr. Cornelius O’Sherk- 
in, to London, on the occasion of his 
going to keep his first term at the 
Temple ; intimating that as some 
business would take himself thither 
about the same time, he would hope 
to be their companion in travel, and 
desiring to be informed of the time of 
their departure, that he might meet 
them in Cork. 

Con Gollahoo (I say, again, it was 
he), on his return from Bandon, found 
his master lounging in Skibbereen, 
and gave him his letter, and then went 
on to Castle Sherkin, bearing, along 


‘with certain small articles of merchan- 


dise which he had been commissioned 
to procure, another letter from Mr. 
Aylmer to Mr. Corney O’Sherkin. 


CHAPTER IV. 


Tue uninitiated reader who hears of 
students of law keeping their terms 
may very naturally presume that part, 
at least, of the process of keeping those 
terms, consists in learning somewhat 
of law. When he hears of students 
resorting to the metropolis from re- 
mote parts of the empire, and as- 
sembling in academic garb in the 
halls of a university of law, he is apt 
to conjure up a pleasing vision of young 
men studying the laws of the realm ; 
acquiring some knowledge, however 
rudimental, of that profound science, 
the doing of justice between man and 
man, of which they seek to be ministers. 
He will faney them under the guidance 
of competent professors, who will direct 
their studies and tell them what law is ; 
who will clear up technical and histori- 
cal difficulties, and disclose to them 


the various branches of jurisprudence, 
and trace their fundamental principles 
to a few self-evident maxims of mo- 
rality. He will fancy the students 
taking notes of lectures and conning 
them in private, and turning over the 
pages of Coke on Littleton, Bacon’s 
Digest, or Fearne on Remainders ; 
and then, again and again, repairing 
to the lecture-room to gather fresh 
treasures of legal science : seeing that 
(as my Lord Coke excellently remarks) 
*«there is no jewel in the world com- 
parable to learning: no learning so ex- 
cellent for prince and subject as know- 
ledge of laws.” 

Ah! uninitiated reader!!! are such 
thy notions of the way terms are kept 
in our colleges of law? Professors, 
indeed! Studying the law, forsooth | 
Profound science, quotha! 





The only pre eparation for being 
called to the on required of stu lents, 
is, that they shall eat a certain number 
of dinners! The professor whose works 
are, by collegiate authority, chiefly re- 
commended to their attention, is the 
professor of cookery. It is the cook’s 
editionsof roast and boiled—not Coke’s 
Commentaries on Littleton’s Institutes 
—that form the subject matter of their 
studies in the ancient and stately halls 
of the Inns of Court. They make a 
digest of bacon along with the wing 
of a boiled fowl. They »y study the laws 
of the composition of a salad. And as 
to vested and contingent remainders, 
the only remainder conte mple ated by 


them is the remainder of a bottle . 


port wine, which each member of 
mess of four regards but as a oniie 
gency, till the penultimate glass being 
disposed of by the man next to him in 
the previous succession, the remainder 
becomes vested in himself, and he pro- 
ceeds instanter to the actual enjoy- 
ment and possession of it, and, as it 
glides down his throat, feels that it is 
his, to have and to hold. And the 
students are left to imagine, if they 
please, that law is only an unconne ected 
mass of arbitrary and hard-worded de- 
crees and ordinances, and that the 
sharpest pettifogger is the greatest 
lawyer. 

And so, uninitiated reader, con- 
victed as thou art of entertaining ideas 


at variance with the current practice of 


our Inns of Court, we dismiss thee 
with the profoundest contempt for 
thy understanding, as one utterly green 
and unversed in the ways of the world, 


and who entertains Utopian ideas of 


perfection ! 

There are rumours afloat of pro- 
posed important changes in the system. 
An idea seems to have penetre ated the 
craniums of benchers and judges in the 
middle of the nineteenth century, that 
some special preparation for the legal 
profession might be useful; that some- 
thing besides dining in a hall should 
be required of the students. Accord- 
ingly, professorships and lecturerships 
are being established ; and it is whis- 
pered that the law students will not 
find eating their dinners carry them 
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through their terms, 
their forefathers. And, perhaps, the 
efligy of the mighty Verul: um, which 
adorns the old hall of Gr: vy’s Inn, may 
yet look down on proceedings therein 
in accordance with his own expressed 
views. 

Such, however, as we have de. 
scribed, was the way in which law stu- 
dents kept their terms in the days 
when Corney O’Sherkin sought for 
per mission to perform the above-men- 
tioned arduous exercises in the hall of 
the Temple, previous to his being 

-alled to the Irish bar. He was a w ell- 
thriven, handsome young giant, of 
some three-and- twenty ; had recently 
taken his degree in College, and had a 
decided genius for boating, field sports, 
pic-nics, and flirtation. His flirtations 
were, indeed, rather numerous. He 
seemed to think that young ladies’ 
hearts were merely like snipes, and 
partridges, and w oodeocks—so much 
game e for him to pop at; that they were, 
in fact, created solely for the amuse- 
ment of Mr. Corney O’Sherkin. It 
did so happen, however, that in the 
course of his sportings he got caught, 
as it were, in a man trap—involved ra- 
ther deeply ina little egarement du ceur. 

The prudent mamma took an early 
opportunity, during a morning call at 

Castle Sherkin, of asking Mr. O’Sher. 
kin what fortune his son had, or was 
likely to have. 

‘* What fortin’ has Corney, is it?” 
said the squire.” Arrah thin, Corney 
has an illigant fortin of his own. Put 
out your tongue, Corney.” The pater- 
nal command bei sing obey ed by the duti- 
ful son, ‘There, ma’am,” said his fa- 
ther, * There’s his fortin! A lawyer's 
tongue is his fortin !” 

Whereupon the prudent mamma, an 
uncommonly shrewd, wise, clever, 
knowing, decided, business-like, bust- 
ling, scheming, managing,  strong- 
minded, common-sense, active, ener- 
getic, up-to-trap, all-judgment, and 
no-nonsense, kind of person, went home, 
gave her daughter amerciless scolding, 
(whic h threw the poor girl into a three- 
days blubberation) and then sent her 
on a month’s visit to a colony of maiden 
aunts, who lived near Dunmanway. 


as in the days of 


CHAPTER V. 


Tue squire, on returning from Skibbe- 
reen, found his wife and daughters, 
with Master Corney and a brace of 


pointers, in the drawing-room. It was 
a snug little old- fashioned apartment, 
kept in somewhat neater order than 
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most of the establishment. Opposite 
the windows, above a square sofa, was 
an oval mirror in a frame which had 
once been gilt, from the top of which 
waved three peacocks’ feathers. On 
the chimney-piece stood a shepherd and 
shepherdess, in painted china, and over 
them hung sundry little black profiles, 
in black frames, purporting to be like- 
nesses of several members of the family. 
A sample r, framed and glazed, the 
work of Mr. O’Sherkin’s mother, re- 
presenting another shepherd and shep- 
herdess, with sheep, a tree, two big 
flowers, and a cottage, along with the 
alphabet and Lord’s prayer, was sus- 
pe snded on the wall opposite the chim- 
ney-piece. ‘The fire-place, with its 
blue-and-white Dutch tiles and bright 
fire-irons, and screen of clipped and 
coloured paper, looked gay, settled for 
its summer holiday. On one side of it 
stood Mr. O’Sherkin’s arm-chair, and 
on the other a rather antique harpsi- 
chord, with a music-book open on the 


desk, containing the compositions of 


Corelli, Scarlatti, and other fashionable 
composers. On a little table in a cor- 
ner was deposited the family library, 
consisting (besides a large Bible and 
prayer- book) of the whole Whole Duty 
of Man, Peregrine Pickle, an odd 
volume of Swift’s Letters, Tom Jones, 
and a book of Cookery. From the 
windows you looked through a pretty 
vista of jessamine and wooubine into a 


little flower-garden, in an angle of 


which stood a gazabo built by Mr. 
O’Sherkin’s grandfather, for the pur- 
pose, as he said, of a little tay-house 
to drink punch in,” but which the good 
taste of the ladies had reseued from 
such uses, and applied to objects more 
congenial to their own ideas. They 
would sit there in summer time at their 
work, or perhaps one of them would 
read aloud from one of a few volumes 
which had been lent to them by their 
friend, Brooke Aylmer (of whom more 


anon), and which formed no part of 


the family library aforesaid, but were 
treasured by the sisters in a sacred re- 
pository of their own up-stairs. They 
kept the key of it ; "twas generally in 
the work-bag of one or the other. 

As Mr. O’Sherkin opened the door 
of the drawing-room, Corney was say- 
ing, ‘ With all my heart ; here comes 
my fathe ar, ask him.” 

« Oh, gir,” cried Bessy, the younger 
of the two sisters, who held ‘a letter 
open in her hand, “ we are to have a 


what's the name of it, and Brooke Ayl- 
mer is to bring it, and you and Cor- 
ney——” 

*¢ What is it ?” asked the squire. 

«« It’s a musical instrument, sir,” said 
Fanny. 

«© ] have had a letter, sir, from 
Brooke Aylmer,” said Corney, ‘‘ and 
he wonders he has not heard from you ; 
and he’s going to come with us to Lon- 
don; and we are to bring Fanny a 
what's the name of it? Bessy, will 
you read it ?” 

The following paragraph from Brooke 
Aylmer’s letter to Master Corney was 
accordingly read by Bessy :— 

“ By- the-l ye, would you tell Fanny 
that when I was lately at Mr. Mug- 
gins’s place, Kilcona, to which he has 
given the name of Newtown-Mount- 
Muggins, I heard one of those newly- 
inve nted instruments, the piano- forte. 
Its effect is far superior to that of either 
the spinet or the harpsichord. I have 
no doubt that in process of time it will 
supersede them. I heard, also, some 
lovely music by one Haydn, a new 
composer. The style is rather wild 
and extravagant, but full of fire and 
genius. I have been thinking that, on 
our return from London, you could 
bring Fanny a piano-forte.” 

“Oh, indeed, we must have one,” 
said Mrs. O’Sherkin, ‘‘ and Mr. Ayl- 
mer will bring it here himself.” 

«And what the divil will be the 
good of it?” said Mr. O’Sherkin. 

«¢ Ah, sir, won't you let me have a 
piano-forte ?” said Fanny. 

** And what do you want of any of 
them new invintions ?” roared the 
squire. ‘* Can’t ye be contint wid 
yer grandmothe r’s ould harpsichord ? 
‘What was good enough for her is good 
enough for you, you consated young 
pinkee n!” 

** Don’t you remember, sir,” said 
Corney, winking at his sisters, ** what 
Brooke was te lling us of the march of 
intellect ?” 

‘«* March of your granny! !” said the 
squire. ‘* It shan’t ak into my 
house, at any rate!!!” 

“T am so tired of that old harpsi- 
chord,” said Fanny, pouting her sweet 
lips. 

‘* Oh it’s horrid,” said Bessy. 

It is odd none of them thought so 
the day before. 

«Now Mr. O’Sherkin,” said the 
mamma, “listen to reason. It must 
be, afid there’s anend of it. We must 
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have one of those new instruments; I 
forget its name.’ 

«‘A piano-forte,” 
sulting the letter. 

« Ay; a panofty ; 
panofty.” 

*¢ Piano-forte, ma’am,” said Fanny. 

«‘ Just what I say, my love; a pa- 
nofty. As for the old hi arpsic chord I shall 
certs ainly have it thrown into Roaring 
Water be iy, nasty old thing that it is.’ 

The said he arpsichord was, in truth, 
a most deplorable old rattle-trap ; but 
it was associated in the memory 
Mr. 
his childhood, when his mother would 
amuse him by playing jigs or country 
dances on its ke YS ; and even now, in 
later life, its creaking tones would 
often recall the by-gone times, and 
speak to his best affections. 

“ For the same sound was in his cars, 
As in those days he heard.” 

And he regarded all modern im- 
provements in the mechanism of spinets 
and h: urpsichords, with as much con- 
tempt and aversion as a loyal British 
subject of the present day would re- 
gard the movements of chartists, and 
radicals, and repealers; or the impor- 


said Bessy, con- 


we must have a 


” 


tation of the last (the very last) con- 


stitution from Paris. 

Not such, however, 
ments of Mrs. O’Sherkin and _ her 
daughters, concerning the march 
musical science. Poor Mr. O’Sherkin 
found himself in a minority of one, in 
voting on the question of piano-fortes : 
and amid a whirlwind of opposition, so 
loud and long as toset the pointe rs bark- 
ing, was ob lized to give in, and con- 
sent to bring a pic ano-forte to Castle 
Sherkin ; stipul: iting, nevertheless, that 
the ancie nt he arpsichord should con- 
tinue to occupy its wonted pli ace: to 
which stipulation the ladies consented, 
as they would to thousands of stipu- 
lations, provided they carried their 
point, 


were the senti- 
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Now why all this ado, this excite- 
ment, this whirlwind, this intense ear- 
nestness about a piano? Were the 
ladies fanatics in music ? 

Solve the question as you please, 
reader. It sometimes happens that in 
a scene of bustle, and sound, and fury, 
the spectator discerns not the reg val 
motive. 

There is a story extant of two 
Frenchmen, ignorant of English, who 
went to Covent-garden to witness the 
performance of the t tragedy of Othello. 
They tried to comprehend the story, 
but in vain. Scene after scene passed 
before them of tremendous rage, re- 
sentment, and intense excitement, but 
they were unable to trace these ap- 
pearances to their real causes. At last, 
during one of Othello’s most appalling 
outbursts of passion, one of the French- 
men, in a sly tone of satisfaction at 
having, as he ‘conjectured, unfathomed 
the mystery, exclaimed— Ah! mais 
je comprend! Monsieur a pardu son 
mouchoir de poche r’ 

Perhaps Miss Fanny—avait pardu 
son mouchoir de poche ! 

Finally it was agreed that Mr. Ayl- 
mer should bring the newly invented 
musical instrument, in his personal 
custody, to Castle Sherkin, and that 
he should stop a while at that ancient 
place. ‘* For it would be a charity,” 
as Mrs. O’Sherkin compasionately re- 
marked, ‘to that poor young man, to 
bring him out of his solitude and give 
him a little society.” Which com- 
passionate remark of the wor thy lady 
may, perhaps, furnish a clue to her 
earnest exertions in this affair. 

Bless the women! ‘Tis they are 
the clever creatures, when letter-writ- 
ing, or match-making are in the wind. 
That very hour did Mrs. O’Sherkin 
sit down and write to Mr. Aylmer. 
And she had a horse saddled the next 
day, before dawn, and Con Gollahoo 
sent off with the letter to Bandon. 
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JOANNA BAILLIE, 


An eminent name has lately been 
struck from off the roll of living au- 
thors. Within the last few weeks, the 
papers record the death of this distin- 
guished dramatist, and most amiable 
lady, at the unusually protracted 
period of eighty-nine. The literary 
world of the present day, and the pub- 
lic in general, had so completely lost 
sight of her for many years, from the 
total retirement in which her long and 
tranquil old age exhausted itself, that 
we thought, in common with many, 
she had disappeared from her terrestrial 
pilgrimage long since. We num- 
bered her with remembrances of the 
past, and considered her as much the 
property of history as sundry obsolete 
members of the House of Commons, 
whose mortal substance, much attenu- 
ated, we are assured still flickers un- 
easily round their accustomed benches, 
opposing everything and everybody. 
The announcement of her very recent 
demise was, at first, a little startling ; 
it seemed as if a departed spirit had 
obtained leave to return, after a tem- 
porary sojourn in Elysium, to declare 
its own final translation. We are re- 
minded of Lord Chesterfield’s saying 
of himself and Lord Tyrawley, when 
both were very old and infirm, and 
looked as if they had been exhumed— 
‘* Tyrawley and I have been dead these 
two years, but we don’t choose to have 
it known.” 

I saw Joanna Baillie, for the first 
time, in Edinburgh, in 1820. I had 
long admired the writer, and looked on 
the woman with mingled interest and 
curiosity. She was then verging on 
fifty-eight, with an appearance of 
health, which, though in a slight frame, 
indicated longevity. I saw a small, 
prim, and Quaker-like looking person, 
in plain attire, with gentle, unobtrusive 
manners, and devoid of affectation ; 
rather silent, and more inclined to 
listen than to talk. There was no 
tinge of the blue-stocking in her style 
of conversation, no assumption of con- 
scious importance in her demeanour, 
and less of literary display than in any 
author or authoress [ had ever been 


in company with. It was difficult to 
persuade yourself that the little, insig- 
nificant, and rather commonplace-look- 
ing individual before you, could have 
conceived and embodied with such 
potent energy, the deadly hatred of 
De Montfort, or the fiery love of Basil. 
Living in the seclusion of a quiet, nar- 
row, domestic circle, without practical 
experience of the world’s doings, ‘she 
kept the noiseless tenor of her way,” 
unchequered by stirring incidents to 
disturb or excite a tranquil, uniform 
course of life. With no knowledge 
but what was supplied by reading 
and reflection, her high imaginative 
genius enabled her to grapple in de- 
scription with the absorbing passions 
which give their colour to the more 
active scenes of existence, and to de- 
pict them with as much truth and 
identity, as if she had felt and partici- 
pated in all that she delineates. 

An anecdote related to me at the 
time, by a party present, illustrates 
pleasingly the natural simplicity of her 
character. Being on a visit with Sir 
Walter Scott, she was taken to see the 
ruins of Melrose Abbey, we conclude, 
as a matter of course, ‘by the pale 
moonlight,” as the poet recommends. 
The wonders of the eastern window 
were especially pointed out to her, with 
the complicated and delicate tracery 
of the arches, in some portions as 
clearly defined as when they first re- 
ceived outline and form from the chisel 
of the cutter. All stood silently round, 
and turned towards the great poetic 
lioness, expecting some burst of high- 
flown admiration, or fervid eulogium. 
Note-books were beginning to peep 
out, ears were erect, and expectation 
on the tip-toe. After gazing intently 
for some moments, she said quietly, 
and almost to herself, *‘It is really 
very fine—what a beautiful pattern it 
would make!” The loftiest genius dwells 
not always on Olympus, but sometimes 
treads on level ground, and descends 
to the thoughts and feelings of every- 
day humanity. 

Very few of Miss Baillie’s plays have 
been acted, and none with permanent 
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success. Her first series of the “ Plays 
on the Passions,” was an experiment 
in a new walk, not intended for the 
stage, and in truth, much more adapted 
to the study. These plays deal too ex- 
clusively in the evolvement of one par- 
ticular ‘thought, the consequences of 
one particular agency. They are meta- 
physical ideas rather than practical 
events, and require to be paused on 
and reflected over, before you can 
thoroughly comprehend and enter into 
the object of the writer. They are 
distinctly dramatic poems, rather than 
acting dramas. 

The public, when “ De Montfort” 
was announced for representation at 
Drury-lane, in 1800, roused up | from 
the periodical apathy which ever and 
anon comes over them; the critics an- 
nounced the approach of a new era in 
dramatic literature, and the talents of 
the great actors, then in their zenith, 


left no doubt that the conceptions of 


the author would be fully realized. 
The excitement was great, and the 
disappointment commensurate. The 
audience yawned in spite of themselves, 
in spite of the exquisite poetry, the 
vigorous passion, and the transcendant 
acting of John Kemble and Mrs. Sid- 


dons. There was a total absence of 


underplot, or skilfully interwoven sub- 
ordinate characters—no variety, no 
relief; it was all De Montfort, with 
his deadly hatred, his unsatisfactory 
reasons for it, his gloomy meditations, 

and their inevitable cat: ustrophe ; ; there 
was a heavy, unredeemed monotony, 

which w rapped all round like a sepul- 
chral shroud, and reduced to suffering 
what should have been enjoyment. It 
was a positive reprieve when the cur- 
tain dropped ; and though all felt con- 
vinced they had been dealing with a 
very superior production, many doubt- 
ed if the *y understood it ; few shed 
tears (the most genuine test of tra- 
gedy), and still fewer cared to undergo 
the operation a second time. ‘The 
play was put on the shelf after a short 
run of eleven nights. 

More than twenty years after, “ De 
Montfort ” was revived at Drury-lane, 
for Edmund Kean, in 1821, with va- 
rious alterations, and a last act entirely 
re-written by the authoress. Much 
expectation was again raised; Kean 
himself expected to do wonders with the 
part, and we have heard from some 
who saw it, that the performance was 
one of his greatest eflorts; he acted 
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with all his tremendous energy, and at 
that time his powers were undimi- 
nished. But the same result ensued, 
from the original cause; the play was 
still found to be a ponderous mono- 
drama, and its resurrection was even 
more transient than its first existence. 
All this is very discouraging, and rather 
extraordinary, where there is such un- 
doubted excellence in the author, and 
that excellence has been so ably illus- 
trated by the best performers of modern 
times. Look at ‘the Stranger,” which 
keeps the stage, and never fails to 
please the audie nee, although modern 
critics have of late entered into a cru- 
sade against this and other dramas of 
the same class. Why it scarcely pos- 
sesses a tithe of the merit or pretensions 
of “De Montfort,” yet is it a far more 
effective play, and the same great 
actors, Kemble and Mrs. Siddons, im- 
mortalized this German impropriety, 
while they failed in giving permanent 
life to the purer and more legitimate 
English tragedy. It must be (as we 
think), that the one, with all its faults 
and inferiority, is more natural than 
the other—more intelligible to the 
mass of the spectators, and more likely 
to happen to-day or to-morrow. The 
one is simple, the other strained. It 
is the rule opposed to the exception: 
we sympathize more readily with what 
is likely, than what is bar ely possible. 
Many are inclined to think the author- 
ess of ** De Montfort” had gone be- 
yond nature, in colouring hatred so 
strongly, when arising from an insig- 
nificant cause, and cherished pertina- 
ciously after so long an interval. For 
one case of romantic or high-wrought 
incident, whether of crime or virtue, 
and which only happens to peculiar na- 
tures, under ‘peculis wr circumst: mces, 
there occur twenty common ones in 
the ordinary occurrences of every-day 
life, which, as everybody can under- 
stand, they take a greater interest in. 
If this reasoning is correct, it applies 
as a general rule, although introduced 
to bear on a particular instance, and 
proves that a mere skilful playwright 
may carry away the public voice, which 
is sometimes refused to higher genius 
and far more profound conceptions. 
Miss Baillie having written her 
double series of ‘ Plays on the Pas- 
sions,” which were generally pro- 
nounced more adé ypted to the closet 
than the stage, published in 1804 an 
additional volume of three ‘ Miscel- 
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laneous Plays,” intended tore ex- 
ressly for representation, and all of 
which, at different times, had been 
offered to and rejected by the London 
managers. She was evidently anxious 
that her dramas should be acted, and 
says in her preface :— 


“Tt has been, and still is, my strong- 
est desire to add a few pieces tothe stock 
of what may be called our national or 
permanently acting plays, how unequal 
soever my abilities may be to the object 
of my ambition.” 


And again— 


‘*T have wished to leave behind me in 
the world a few plays, some of which 
might have a chance of continuing to be 
acted even in our canvas theatres and 
barns, and of preserving to my nate 
some remembrance of that species of 
amusement which I have, above every 
other, enjoyed.” 


She says, very justly too, that the 
failure of her attempts to add to the 
acted drama is the more to be regret- 
ted, as having no opportunity of see- 
ing any of her productions on the 
stage, many faults, respecting effect, 
arising from want of practical expe- 
rience, would remain undiscovered, and 
thus render improvement in her subse- 
quent productions almost impossible. 
This preface was published after the 
first production of De Montfort, al- 
though written probably at an ante- 
cedent date. That she had, even 
without experience, some idea of what 
are called stage effects, or coups de 
theatre, may be evidenced by several 
instances from her dramas. The ar- 
rangements for the execution of Eth- 
wald ;* the sawing asunder of the 
planks supporting the scaffold, by Ohio 
the negro, in Rayner ; and the contri- 
vance of Othoric to escape death with 
torture in Constantine Paleologus. 

In 1810 the Family Legend was 
produced in the Edinburgh Theatre, 
through the interference and active ex- 
ertions of Sir Walter, then Mr. Scott, 
who took great interest in its success, 
and assembled a host of the literati of 
the modern Athens to witness the first 
representation. He supplied the pro- 


* A very similar effect was lon 


logue, and the epilogue was contributed 
by Henry Mackenzie, author of the 
Man of Feeling. The authoress says 
she obtained the story in 1805 from 
the Hon. Mrs. Damer, who gave it to 
her as a legend long preserved in the 
family of her maternal ancestors. It 
had been previously brought on the 
stage by Holcroft, as a melodrama, 
under the title of the Lady of the Rock, 
and acted at Drury-lane in 1805.f 
But of this fact Miss Baillie appears 
to have been entirely ignorant. Great 
pains were taken with the production 
of her play. The Edinburgh public 
were pleased and flattered by a national 
story, given to them by a country- 
woman ; it was received with warm ap- 
plause for fourteen consecutive nights, 
frequently repeated afterwards, and 
remained long on the stock list of the 
theatre. The heroine, Helen of Ar- 
gyll, was represented by Mrs. Henry 
Syddons, one of the most accomplished 
actresses of her day, and who ranks in 
the very foremost list of those whose pri- 
vate virtues have enhanced the lustre of 
their professional excellence. I have, 
on several occasions, performed in this 
play with her the character of the 
brother, John of Lorne, during the 
seasons comprised between 1822 and 
1824; but of the original actors, not 
more than one is now alive. 

Mr. Lockhart, in his life of Sir Wal- 
ter Scott, mentions that, in 1815, the 
Family Legend was performed in one of 
the London theatres, on which occasion 
the authoress (with Lord Byron and 
Mr. and Mrs. Walter Scott), was pre- 
sent at the representation. We have 
no record accessible by which to ascer- 
tain at what theatre the representa- 
tion took place, or the degree of 
success it was attended with. More 
than once I have thought of producing 
the Fumily Legend on the Dublin 
boards, and we have had several emi- 
nent actresses who could have render- 
ed full justice to the leading female 
character, in which the interest prin- 
cipally centres. Either Mrs. Kean or 
Miss Helen Faucit could have embodied 
it beautifully, There is in this play 
action, vigour, and poetical dialogue ; 
interest in the story, and ample field 


y g afterwards introduced in a play at Drury-lane, 
called the Red Mask, adapted from Cooper’s novel of the ‘‘ Bravo,” where the exe- 
cution of Jacopo is arranged much after this fashion. 

t. The plot and story of Holcroft’s drama are taken from Mrs, Murray’s ‘ Com« 
panion to the Highlands.” 
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for scenic effects. A very striking 
and original incident occurs where the 
lady is left to perish on a lone rock in 
the ocean, which, at high tide, is en- 
tirely submerged, and from which she 
is rescued in the last extremity. This, 
in our large theatre, would afford a 
glorious opportunity for one of those 
triumphs of mechanism, with which 
modern audiences are taken by storm, 
and wherein the genius of the master- 
carpenter and the scene painter throws 
into the shade the ablest efforts of the 
most accomplished actor. ‘These re- 
sources are scarcely legitimate, but we 
live under the “lower empire” of 
dramatic taste. In obedience to its 
laws, and not to be behind the times, 
the managers of the great London 
theatres have been coerced into costly 
expedients, and have transformed some 
of the noblest tragedies of Shakspeare 

into monstrous five-act melodr: amas ; 
reducing them to a peg on which to 
hang endless processions, emblazoned 
surcoats, banners illustrative of all the 
different stages in heraldic science, with 
costumes from undoubted authority, 
and whole armies of supernumeraries 
clad in real panoply; to the vast de- 
light of the learned antiquarian, but to 
the utter mystification of the bewilder- 
ed public. The interest and passion 
of the scene were lost in the show, and 
Coriolanus or Henry V. could hardly 
be distinguished from the glittering 
pageantry that enveloped them. ‘This 
is not meant in any disparagement to 
the acknowledged talents possessed by 
the leading actors of the day. There 
are among them men worthy to 
stand by Cesar and give directions,” 

but even Garrick or John Kemble 
would have been smothered up by a 
similar process. Our remarks are in- 
tended, in all humility, merely as a 
comment on what we conceive to be 
the mistake of a system, ruinous in ex- 
pense and unsound in application. 
There is a medium in all things, and in 
this the whole matter appears to have 

beenoverdone. The upholsterer and the 
property man stepped into the foremost 
places instead of filling up the back 
ground ; thus rendering principal what 
should be accessary, and confounding 


— ee 
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just proportion, as, in architecture, the 
overloaded ornaments of the florid 
Gothic obscure the nobler and more 
solid features of the early Norman 
original. 

The tragedy of Constantine Paleo- 
gus is unquestionably more dramatic, 
and better suited for representation, 
than any other of Miss Baillie’s plays. 
Her plots are usually of her own in- 
vention, and in this instance alone she 
has drawn from the pages of history. 
The subject .is full of interest, and 
several imaginary characters are intro. 
duced, which relieve without interfer- 
ing with the main story. It was writ- 
ten expressly for Kemble and Mrs. 
Siddons, and glorious representatives 
they would have been of the two leading 
personages, the last Cesar and his de. 
voted partner.* The reason why they 
rejected this fine tragedy has never 
been explained ; perhaps the cold re- 
ception of De Montfort had chilled 
them; but at that epoch they fre- 
quently wasted both time and talent 
on many worthless dramas, long since 
buried and forgotten, and from “which 
neither fame nor profit could rea- 
sonably be expected. On reading 
Constantine I was much struck with 
its beauties and capability for pro- 
ducing stage effect. In 1820, being 
then merely a leading performer in the 
Edinburgh Theatre, and with no fore- 
bodings of ever becoming a manager, I 
selected it for my benefit night, and 
bestowed much time and consideration 
in arranging it for the purpose. It 
had been already acted in Liverpool, 
I think, under the supervision of Mr. 
Terry, and at the Surrey Theatre, in 
London, by Huntly and Miss Taylor, 
during the management of Dibdin ; ; at 
the latter place as a melodramatic 
spectacle, under the title of Constan- 
tine and Valeria. I had never seen 
either of these versions, consequently, 
for the merits or defects of what I was 
going to produce I was solely respon- 
sible, and much curtailment and many 
alterations were necessary. Miss Baillie 
happened to arrive in Edinburgh, on 
a visit to some friends, at this precise 
juncture, and while the rehearsals were 
going on.t I had not the slightest 


* The character of the Empress Valeria is fictitious; Constantine Paleologus 
was unmarried. 
¢ The performers were so much annoyed with the constant rehearsals of this 
lay, and the trouble it occasioned them, that they christened it, as a green-room 
joke, “‘ Constantine Plaguing-all-of-us.” 
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idea of such a coincidence when I 
selected the play, but immediately ad- 
dressed a letter to her on the subject, 
which, with her reply, may be in- 
teresting to our readers. I was then a 
tyro on the stage, it was my first at- 
tempt at dramatic arrangement, and I 
little foresaw the future years of long 
and laborious experience in similar 
matters which were in store for me :— 


*“ Theatre Royal, Edinburgh, May 24th, 1820. 
“Mapam,—lIntruding myself as a 
stranger on your attention, I trust the 
nature of my subject will plead my ex- 
cuse ; and I must further apologise for 
having delayed preferring the request 
contained in this letter, by stating that I 
was ignorant until late last night of your 
arrival in Edinburgh. Among the many 
works of genius with which you have 
enriched the literature of our country, 
Ihave long considered the tragedy of 
Constantine Paleologus as particularly 
adapted to produce strong effect in re- 
presentation. With this feeling I have, 
with the full concurrence of Mrs. H. 
Siddons,* selected it for that purpose on 
Monday evening next, and now venture 
to solicit your sanction and approbation, 
which, I trust, will not be withheld. In 
arranging the play for the stage, it has 
been necessary to deviate, in some in- 
stances, from its original form, and 
to omit, occasionally, passages whieh, 
though beautiful in themselves, are not 
essential to the development of the plot, 
and sometimes impede the progress of 
the incidents. I trust I am not pre- 
sumptuous in recalling to your mind 
that the play, in its original state, 
greatly exceeds the usual length of act- 
ing tragedies; that the reader in the 
closet can dwell, ad libitum, on poetical 
beauties, whereas the spectator in the 
theatre must be roused at once by 
striking effects, and his attention kept 
alive by rapidity of action; that the 
taste of the present day inclines, per- 
haps too strongly, to the delineation of 
vehement passion, almost to the exclu- 
sion of declamatory and didactic compo- 
sition ;¢ and, lastly, that the means af- 
forded by a comparatively small theatri- 
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cal company, render it indispensable to 
condense the principal characters, so as 
to place the weight of the representation 
in a few hands. On this plan, and with 
these objects in view, the tragedy has 
been arranged for the stage, but not the 
slightest liberty has been taken with the 
original text. Ignorant at the time that 
you were to visit Edinburgh I was un- 
able to avail myself of your very supe- 
rior knowledge and experience, which I 
should most anxiously have solicited. 
I trust, however, you will approve of 
what has been done on the principles I 
have stated, and should you feel dis- 
posed to honour the theatre with your 
presence on Monday evening, every 
effort will be made to render the per- 
formance such as you can witness with 
satisfaction. 

* T have the honour to subscribe my- 
self, madam, your most obedient and 


most humble servant, 
oc* * + *” 


Miss Baillie’s answer to the above 
letter was as follows :— 


“ King-street, Wednesday morning. 

“ Srr,—Nothing can be more gratify- 
ing to me than your having thought the 
play of Constantine worthy of being per- 
formed in the Edinburgh Theatre, and 
I beg that Mrs. H. Siddons and your- 
self will accept my best thanks for the 
honour you do me. Iam well assured 
that the alterations you have made will 
give it a much better chance of succeed- 
ing ; and, indeed, I never supposed that 
it was entirely adapted to any theatre. 
I hope to have the pleasure of calling 
on Mrs. H. Siddons very soon, and have 
this morning sent a parcel to her house 
which I received from Mrs. Siddons a 
few days before I left London. 

**I have the honour to be, sir, your 
very obedient servant, 

“J. Baru.” 


When we consider that this play, of 
all the productions of the authoress, 
was that which she had most carefully 
composed for representation, and which 
she had fondly hoped would grace the 
boards of Drury-lane Theatre, and be 
acted by the matchless artists she had 





* Mrs. H. Siddons was the proprietress of the theatre, and an intimate personal 


friend of Miss Baillie. 


t A little before the time when this letter was written it was not unusual at 
Drury-lane, for ladies in the dress boxes, and actresses on the stage, to be taken 
out in fits, while Kean was acting the last scene of Sir Giles Overreach ; while at 
Covent-garden, Miss O’Neill, Young, Macready, and C. Kemble, acted up the tra- 
gedies of Sheil with such unsparing energy, that, from the first act to the last, a 
foreigner, ignorant of the language, would have supposed they were in convulsions. 
They were all, as John Kemble said of Kean in particular, “ terribly in earnest.” 
I wish our modern actors would rouse the public with a little of this vis physica in 


the right places. 
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written for, it must have been some 
disappointment, even to her tranquil 
spirit, to find that it was in Edinburgh 
she was to witness its first representa- 
tion; for though we considered our- 
selves many degre es beyond “¢ tritons 
of the minnows,” the London public 
and their critics were not disposed to 
subscribe to all our pretensions. ‘The 
event was satisfactory to all concerned. 
The house was crowded, the audience 
liberal of applause, and the authoress 
delighted. When I was introduced to 
her in her private box, after the cur- 
tain fell, she said “she had never 
passed a happier evening in her life.” 
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In 1825, Constantine Paleologus was 
produced in Dublin. We hi ad here 
more extensive means than in Edin- 
burgh. New scenery was pi one and 
much pageantry introduced. 4 A splen- 
did banquet in the imperial palace, in 
the first act ; eae well orga- 
nised mob, in the second ; a grand 
military procession, in the third; the 
Bosphorus, with the imperial fleet 
and galley, in the fourth ; and, in the 
fifth, the storming of the city, and 
be: se off the body of the slain Em- 
peror by his de voted band of brothers. 
We subjoin a bill of the first night as 
an authentic document :— 


«“ THEATRE ROYAL, DUBLIN. 
This present Evening, Thursday, June 30, 1825, will be performed (first time here), 
a New Historical Drama, in Five Acts, 
CALLED 
STANTINE PALEOLOGUS, 
THE LAST OF THE C#ESARS. 

Written by the celebrated JoaAnNA BAILite, authoress of De Montfort, 

sions, &c. 


CON 


Plays of the Pas- 
Altered and adapted for representation in this Theatre, with new and appro- 
priate Scenery, Dresses, and Decorations. The Greek and Turkish Marches composed 


by Mr. A. Ler. 

CoNSTANTINE PALEOLOoGUS, the last Emperor of Constantinople 
Petronius 
Marthon 
Othus 
Justiniani 


Mr. Abbott. 
Mr. Hamerton. 
Mr. Barry. 

Mr. Digges. 

Mr. Cunningham. 

Hugo _ Mr. O'Rourke. 

Othorie (a Hungarian 18 avage ) Mr. Brough. 

Rodrigo, a Genoise Naval Commander, C hief ‘of the Bai a nd of Friends Mr. Calcraft. 
Greek Noblemen, Knights, Senators, Officers, § 

Mahomet the Second, Emperor of the Turks 

Osmir, his Vizier 

Caled 


' Senators of Constantinople 


Soldiers. 
Mr. Southwell. 
Mr. James. 
ine aie _— seis one bee Mr. Swan. 
Turkish Officers, Soldiers, Janissaries, &c., &c., &c. 
Valeria, Empress of Constantinople 
Ella, Daughter of Petronius 
Lucia 
Servia 
Pulcheria 
Sempronia 
Flavia 


Miss Jarman. 
Miss Harvey. 
Miss Stanfield. 
Mrs. Johnson. 
Mrs. Norman. 
Miss Mahon. 
Mrs. Smollett. 
In the course of the Play the following Scenery will be introduced :— 
Suburbs of Constantinople and Distant View of the Turkish Encampment. 
Grand Banquet in the Imperial Palace. 

Exterior of the Palace of Constantine. 

Grand Chamber in the Palace, commanding a view of the Bosphorus, 
The Imperial Galley and Fleet—Burning Ruins of Constantinople. 
To conclude with the Melodrama of the 


FATHER and SON; 


THE RUINS OF THE CONVENT.’ 


OR, 


It will be interesting to speculate for 
a moment on the list of names we have 
before us in this bill, while we inquire 
where are the individuals now? The 
sombre Young asks, ** Where is the 
world in which a man was born?” 


The caustic Byron says, * Where is 
the world of eight years past?” We 
inquire, where is this theatrical cohort 
of twenty-five years since? Eight 
have passed “to that bourn from 
whence no traveller returns;” seven 
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have retired married, 
service ; and but two are still borne on 
the books of the old crazy vessel. The 
commander, and one of his faithful sub- 
ordinates, Richard Barry. The latter, 
with the worthy treasurer, will for many 
ages represent the skeleton of a once 
numerous phi alanx. They willbe dug 
alive out of the fossilized ruins of the 
theatre, when the next geological ca- 
taclysm entirely changes the present 
external aspect of our planet. Both 
are unquestionab ily immortal, and will 
survive * the wreck of matter and the 
crush of worlds ”—that one is, ** The 
Wandering Jew,” and the other, * St. 
Leon,” is ‘a great fact,” clearly de- 
monstrated, but to which the separate 
identity actually belongs is still an open 
question. W iddicombe, we have been 
told, was incline d todispute both points, 

but he took the opinion of counsel, 

which, although encouraged by a libe- 

ral fee, was unfi wvourable, and he re- 
tired from the contest. 

** Revenons a nos moutons,” as some- 
body says in French, and everybody 
quotes when they want an apt sen- 
tence. Constantine Paleologus was 
very successful in Dublin, and repeat- 
ed several times to applauding au- 
diences 8, while the press uni unimously 
spoke in liberal praise of author, 
adapter, actors, and the general arrange- 
ments. I would revive it, but revi- 
vals are unlucky, while the prestige in 
favour of new names and against old 
ones is too strong to be resisted. In 
the pride of my heart I sent copies of 
my adaptation to the two le ading Lon- 
don theatres, thinking, with the host of 
talent they then commanded, one or 
the other might deem it worthy their 
attention, but I never could get an an- 
swer, although I asked more than once, 
and almost ‘ with whispering humble- 
ness” (as Shylock says), for that inex- 
pensive and easy courtesy. In those 
days I had no interest with the heads 
of ‘departments, not having yet become 
the alembic through which | arge sums 
were afterward distilled into recipient 
pockets. Several times I thought of 
calling to request restitution of that 


or incapable of 


and one or two other manuscripts, ‘*‘ of 


no use but to the owner ;” but I was 
afraid of being told to take my choice 
from some mouldering pyramid of the 
unacted drama piled up in a neglected 
lumber-room ; and I abandoned the 
property through dread of the affront. 
By the way, I have a good many un- 
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claimed manuscripts in my own pos- 
session, which having passed the sta- 
tute of limitations, have become lawful 
forfeitures, and I shall be happy to dis- 
pose of them on very reasonable terms 
to any gentleman who may be desirous 
of proving the incompetence of mana- 
gers by publishing another series of 
** Rejected Plays.” In these hard 
times a man must turn an _ honest 
penny in any way that reconciles it- 
self to his conscience, and as Ephraim 
Smooth observes, ‘*there is no harm 
in a guinea.” 

The life of Joanna Baillie belongs to 
posterity, and doubtless it will be con- 
tributed by some ‘eminent hand,” 
well qualified for the task; in the 
meantime the two or three desultory 
reminiscences we have here recorded 
apply to matters not generally known, 
but which, in a ri ambling series of pa- 
pers like the present, may be consi- 
dered not wholly uninteresting. 

The writings of this lady are not so 
familiar to the present generé ution as 
they ought to be; an extract or two 
from the volume of “ Miscellaneous 
Plays” intended for the stage will 
show both the variety and power 
of her style, and have not, we be- 
lieve, been pointed out before. Here 
is one from Rayner, which in quaint- 
ness and humour reminds us of the 
elder dramatists. Rayner is in prison, 
condemned to die for a murder of 
which he is innocent, and attended by 
a friendly monk, who has come to pre- 
pare him for his fate. The turnkey 
enters. 


RAYNER. 
“It is the turnkey ; a poor man, who tho’ 
His state in life favours not the kind growth 
Of soft affections, has shown kindness to me. 
He wears upon his face the awkwardness 
And hesitating look of one who comes 
To ask some favour ; send him not away. 
[ To Turnkey.| What dost thou want good 
friend? Out with it, man ! 
We are not very stern. 
TURNKEY. 
Please you, it has to me long been a privilege 
To show the curious peasantry and boors, 
Who, from the country flock o’ holy days, 
Thro’ his strait prison bars, the famous robber, 
That overhead is cell’d; and now a company 
Waits here without to see him, but he’s sullen 
And will not show himself. If it might please 
you 
But for a moment opposite your grate 
To stand, without great wrong to any one, 
You might pass for him, and do me great 
kindness. 
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Or the good Father there if he be willing 
To doff his hood and turn him to the light, 
He hath a good thick beard and a stern eye, 
That w ould be better still.” 


Rayner laughs violently, the monk 
expels the turnkey in a passion, and 
proceeds to remonstrate with the pri- 
soner on his ill-placed levity. 

From Constantine we select the fol- 
lowing p: assages, in an opposite strain. 

Mahomet is visiting his outposts on 
the night previous to the final attack 
of Constantinople. The distant mur- 
murs proceeding from the devoted city 
are heard. 

MAHOMET, 
[ To his Vizier] What sounds are these ? 
OSMIR. 
Hast thou forgot we are so near the city ? 
It is the murmuring night-sound of her 
streets. 
MAHOMET. 
And let me listen too,—TI love the sound! 
Like the last whispers of a dying enemy 
It comes to my pleas’d ear. 
Spent art thou, proud imperial queen of 
nations, 
And thy last accents are upon the wind. 
Thou hast but one more voice to utter: one 
Loud, frantic, terrible, and then art thou 
Amongst the nations heard no more.” 


In the fourth act Constantine having 
determined to die in the breach, has 
a parting interview with his wife, in 
which he darkly intimates his dread 
that after his death she will fall into 
the power of the conqueror, and be 
compelled to espouse him. She does 
not at first comprehend his meaning, 
but when it bursts upon her, a dialogue 
of mingled agony and pathos winds up 
thus :— 

 CONSTANTINE. 
“ Think how a doting husband is distracted, 
Who knows too well a lawless victor’s power. 
VALERIA. 
What is his power? It naughtregardeth me. 
CONSTANTINE. 
Alas! the frowns of a detesting bride 
Deter him not. 
VALERIA. 
Bur WILL HE WED THE DEAD ?” 


Here is a volume of powerful mean- 
ing, in six short monosyllables. We 
ean see Mrs. Siddons before us, and 
fancy the manner and effect with which 
she would have delivered this climax. 
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In the last scene, Constantine has fallen 
on his post like a gallant and devoted 
soldier. The city is taken ; all are at 
the mercy of the conqueror. Valeria, 
who has just received the news of the 
Emperor's death, has cast herself on 
the ground in a frenzy of despair, and 
lies motionless surrounded by her at- 
tendant ladies. The victorious sultan 
enters with his train. 
MAHOMET. 
“She stirs not, Osmir, even at my approach. 
She sits upon the ground, unmoved and still. 
Thou sorrow-clouded beauty, not less lovely 
In this thy mournful state! She heeds me 
not. ; 
Empress and soy'reign Dame. Still she re- 
gards me not. [After a pause. | 
Widow of Constantine! 


VALERIA—[ Starting up. ] 


Ay, now thou callest on me by a name 

Which I do hear— 

What would’st thou say to her who proudly 
wears 

That honour’d title ?” 


This play is seldom read, and in all 
probability will never be acted again ; 
but if these and many similar passa izes, 
which we might re: adily multiply, did 
space permit, do not combine poctic 
beauty with dramatic vigour—an opi- 
nion in such cases, derived from ex- 
perience, is a very fallacious guide, 
and a mere reed unsafe to lean on.* 

There is a letter from Sir Walter 
Scott to Mrs. Hemans (in Lockhart’s 
Life), on the production of her tra- 
gedy called the ‘* Vespers of Paler- 
mo,” in Edinburgh, which corrobo- 
rates so strongly the argument that 
action supersedes language, with mo- 
dern audiences, that we cannot abstain 
from inserting it. He says, ‘they 
care little (that is, audiences) about 
poetry on the stage—it is situation, 
passion, and rapidity of action which 
seem to be the principal requisites 
for ensuring the success of a modern 
drama ; but I trust by dint of a spe- 
cial jury, the piece may have a decent 
success—certainly I should not hope 
for much more.” This play did suc- 
ceed in Edinburgh, although it failed 
in London, but it never became popu- 
lar or attractive, and most probably 
from a deficiency of the qualities so 
strongly pointed out in Sir Walter’s 
letter. 


* A very handsome edition of Miss Baillie’s collected works in one volume, has lately been 


published by Messrs. Longman. 


We strongly recommend all who are lovers of our national 


dramatic literature to place this volume on their shelves, 





